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EVEXIXG  EFFFXT:  WALPI,  ARIZONA 


Photograph  by  Frederick  I.  Monsen 


Like  the  people  of  San  IMarino,  who  chnibed  a  mountain  to  five  in  liberty  and  serenity,  the  Hopi,  self-styled  "People  of  Peace,'*  took  refuge  in  the 

cliffs  of  northeastern  Arizona  to  avoid  constant  warring  with  cruder  tribes.    Walpi  is  on  the  summit  of  a  sheer  cliff. 
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Photograph  by  Charles  Martin 
CANYON  DE  CHKLLY   MONUMENT:  ARIZONA 

In  the  shadow  at  the  base  to  the  right  a  cHff  dwelling  was  found.  On  a  ledge  just  above 
IS  a  man  whose  form  is  a  tiny  speck  against  this  lone  sentinel  among  the  fantastic  'back- 
drops   of  multihued  canyon  walls. 
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BULL,  301  HOPI 

neyed  28  leagues  from  Zuni  to  the  first  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  in  4  days.  The  Mohoce, 
or  Mohace,  of  this  explorer  consisted  of 
5  larpe  villages,  the  population  of  one  of 
which,  Agnato  (Ahuato,  Zaguato=Awa- 
tobi)  he  estimated  at  50,000,  a  figure 
perhaps  25  times  too  great.  The  names 
of  the  other  towns  are  not  given.  The 
natives  had  evidently  forgotten  the  horses 
of  Tobar  and  Cardenas  of  43  years  before, 
as  they  now  became  frightened  at  these 
strange  animals.  The  Hopi  presented 
Espejo  with  quantities  of  cotton  '  *  towels, ' ' 
perhaps  kilts,  for  which  they  were  cele- 
bratea  then  as  now. 

The  next  Spaniard  to  visit  the  *'  Moho- 
qui''  was  Juan  de  Oiiate,  governor  and 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  who  took  poc- 
eession  of  the  country  and  made  the  In- 
dians swear  to  obedience  and  vassalage  on 
Nov.  15, 1598.  Their  spiritual  welfare  was 
assign^  to  Fray  Juan  de  Claros,  although 
no  active  missions  were  established 
among  the  Hopi  until  nearly  a  generation 
later.  The  5  villages  at  this  time,  so  far 
as  it  is  possit)le  to  determine  them,  were 
Aguato  or  Aguatuybd  (Awatobi),  Gaspe 
(Gualpe=Walpi),  Comupavi  or  Xumu- 
pami  (Shongopovi),  Majananf  (Mishong- 
no\4),  and  Olalla  or  Naybf  (Oraibi). 

The  first  actual  missionary  work  under- 
taken among  the  Hopi  was  in  1629,  on 
Aug.  20  of  which  year  Francisco  de  Por- 
ras,   Andres  Gutierrez,  Cristobal  de  la 
Concepcion,  and  Francisco  de  San  Buena- 
ventura, escorted  by  12  soldiers,  reached 
Awatobi,  where  the  mission  of  San  Ber- 
nardino was  founded  in  honor  of  the  day, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  missions 
also  at  AValpi,  Shongopovi,  Mishongnovi, 
and  Oraibi.     Porras  was  poisoned  by  the 
natives  of  Awatobi  in    1633.      All  the 
Hopi  missions  seem  to  have  led  a  preca- 
rious existence  until  1680,  when  in  the 
general  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year  four 
resident  missionaries  were  killed  and  the 
churches  destroyed.     Hen(!eforward   no 
attempt  was  made  to  reestablish  any  of 
the  missions  save  that  of    Awatobi  in 
1700,  which  so  incensed  the  other  Hopi 
that  they  fell  upon  it  in  the  night,  kill- 
ing many  of  its  people  and  compelling 
its  permanent  abandonment.     Before  the 
rebellion  Mishongnovi  and  Walpi   had 
become  reduced  to  visitas  of  the  missions 
of  Shongopovi  and  Oraibi  respectively. 
•  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  the  popula- 
tion of  Awatobi  was  given  as  800,  Shongo- 
povi 500,  and  Walpi  1,200.     Oraibi,  it  is 
said,  had  14,000  gentiles  before  their  con- 
version, but  that  they  were  consumed 
by  pestilence.     This  number  is  doubtless 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  pueblos  of  Walpi,  Mishongnovi, 
and  Shongopovi,  situated  in  the  foothills, 
were  probably  alDandoned  about  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion,  and  new  villages 
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builton  theadjacent  mesas  forthe  purpose 
of  defense  against  the  Snaniards,  whose 
vengeance  was  needlessly  feared.  The 
reconquest  of  the  New  Mexican  puebloa 
led  many  of  their  inhabitants  to  seek 
protection  among  the  Hopi  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  Some  of  these 
built  the  pueblo  of  Payiipki,  on  the  Mid- 
dle mesa,  but  were  taken  back  and  set- 
tled in  Sandia  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centurv.     About  the  year  1700  Hano 


WIKI,    CHIEF    OF 


THE    SNAKE     SOCIETY; 
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PUEBLO    OF   WALFI 


was  established  on  the  East  mesa,  near 
Walpi,  by  Tewa  from  near  Abiquiu, 
N.  Mex.,  who  came  on  the  invitation  of 
theWalpians.  Here  thev  have  lived  unin- 
terruptedly, and  although  they  have  inter- 
married extensively  with  the  Hopi,  they 
retain  their  native  speech  and  many  of 
their  distinctive  tribal  rites  and  customs. 
Two  other  pueblos,  Sichomovi  on  the 
First  mesa,   built  by   Asa  clans  (q.  v.) 
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from   the  Rio  Grande,  and  Shipaulovi, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Shongopovi  on 
the  Second  or  INIiddle  mesa,  are  lx)th  of 
comparatively    modern    origin,    havmg 
been  estabhshed  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  or  about  the  time  the  Pay- 
upki  people  returned  to  their  old  home. 
Thus  the  pueblos  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Tusayan  now  consist  of  the  following: 
Walpi,   Sichomovi,   and    Hano,   on  the 
First  or  East  mesa;  pop.  (1900)  205,  119, 
and  160,  respectively,  exclusive  of  about 
20  who  have  established  homes  in  the 
plain;  total  504.     Mishongnovi,  Shongo- 
povi, and  Shupaulovi,  on  the  Second  or 
Middle  mesa;  estimated  pop.  24^,  225, 
and  126;  total  595.     Oraibi,  on  the  Third 
or  West  mesa;    pop.  (1890)  905.     Total 
Hopi  population  (1904)  officially  given  as 

1  878 

'social  organization.— The  Hopi  people 
are  divided  into  several  phratries,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  clans,  each  of  which 
preserves  its  distinct  legends,  ceremonies, 
and  ceremonial  paraphernalia.    Out  of 


HOPI    MAN   AND   WIFEJ    PUEBLO   OF    MISHONGNOVI.       (vROMAN, 

Photo. ) 


these  clan  organizations  have  sprung 
religious  fraternities,  the  head-men  of 
which  are  still  members  of  the  dominant 
clan  in  each  phratry.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  clans  varies  in  different 
pueblos;  many  that  are  extinct  in  some 
villages  are  powerful  in  others.  The 
12  phratries  and  their  dependent  clans 
as  represented  in  the  East  Mesa  villages 

are  as  follows:  x    ,     .       41 

1.  A la-Lengya  ( Horn-flute)  phrairy:  Ala 
(Horn),  Pangwa  (Mountain  sheep),  So- 
wiinwa  (Deer) ,  Chubio  (Antelope ) ,  Chaiz- 
ra  (Elk),  Lehu  (Seed  grass),  Shiwanu 
(Ant),  Ann  (Red-ant),  Tokoanu  (Black- 
ant),  Wukoanu  (Great-ant),  I^liotu 
(Tiny-ant),  Shakwalengya  (Blue  flute), 
Masilengya  (Drab  or  All-colors  flute). 


2.  Paiki  (Water-house  or  Cloud)  phra- 
try: Patki  (Water-house),  Kau  (Corn), 
Omauwu  (Rain-cloud),  Tanaka  (Rain- 
bow), Talawipiki  (Lightning),  Kw^an 
(Agave),  Siwapi  (* Rabbit-brush ') ,  Pa- 
wiky a  (aquatic  animal  [Duck]),  Pakwa 
(Frog),  Pavatiya  (Tadpole),  Murzibusi 
(Bean),  Kawaibatunya  (Watermelon), 
Yoki  (Rain).  ,^     ,    ^ 

3.  Chua ( Snake )p/ira<n/; Chua (Snake), 
Tohouh  (Puma) ,  Huwi(Dove),  Ushu  (Co- 
lumnar cactus).  Puna  (Cactus  fruit), 
Yungyu  (Opuntia),  Nabowu  (Opuntia 
fnitescens),  Piuwani  (Marmot),  Pihcha 
(Skunk),  Kalashiavu  (Raccoon),  Tubish 
(Sorrow),  Patung  (Squash),  Atoko 
(Crane),  Kele  (Pigeon-hawk),  Chinunga 
(Thistle).     The  last  5  are  extinct. 

4.  Pakah  (Reed)  phratry:  Pakab  , 
( Reed ),  Kwahu  ( Eagle  ),K  way  o(  Hawk), 
Kovonya  (Turkey ),  Tawa  (Sun),  Paluna 
(Twin-brother  of  Puhukonghoya),  Shohu 
(Star),  Massikwayo  (Chicken-hawk), 
Kahabi  (Willow),  Tebi  (Greasewood). 

5.  Kokop  (Wood)  phratry:  Kokop. 
(Wood),  Ishauu  (Coyote),  Kwewu 
(Wolf),  Sikyataiyo  (Yellow-fox),  Le- 
taiyo  (Gray-fox),  Zrohona  (small  mam- 
•aal),  Ma8i(Masauu,  dead,  skeleton,  Ruler 
of  the  Dead),  Tuvou  (Pifion),  Hoko 
(Juniper),  Awata(Bow),  Sikyachi  (small 
yellow  bird),  Tuvuchi  (small  red  bird). 

6.  Taho  (Cottontail  rabbit)  phratry: 
Tabo  (Cottontail  rabbit),  Sowi  (Jackrab- 

bit).  ,  ,     , 

7.  Tawa  (Sand  or  Earth)  phratry:  Ku- 

kuch,  Bachipkwasi,  Nananawn,  Momobi 
(varieties  of  lizard),  Pisa  (White  sand), 
Tuwa  (Red  sand),  Chukai  (Mud),  Sihu 
(Flower),  Nanawu  (small  striped  squir- 
rel). 

8.  Hmau     (Bear)    phratry:    Hoiiau 

(Bear),     Tokochi     (Wild-cat),     Chosro 
(Blue-bird),   Kokyan    (Spider),    Hekpa 

(Fir).  ,      , 

9.  Kachina  (Sacred  dancer)  phratry: 
Kachina  (Sacred  dancer),  Gyazru  (Paro- 
quet), Angwusi  (Raven),  Sikyachi  (Yel- 
low bird ) ,  Tawamana  ( Blackbird ) ,  Salabi 
(Spruce),  Suhubi  (Cottonwood). 

10.  Asa  (Tansy  mustard)  phratry:  Asa 
(Tansy  mustard),  Chakwaina  (Black- 
earth  Kachina),  Kwingyap  (Oak),  Hos- 
boa  (Chapparal  cock),  Posiwu  (Magpie), 
Chisro  (Snow -bunting),  Puchkohu 
(Boomerang  rabbit-stick),  Pisha  ( Field- ^ 

mouse).  ,^.,      ,_ 

11.  Piha  (Tobacco)  phratry:  Piba  (To- 
bacco), Chongyo  ( Pipe) . 

12.  Honani  (Badger)  phratry:  Honani 
(Badger),  Muinyawu  (Porcupine),  Wish- 
oko  (Turkev-buzzard),  Buli  (Butterfly), 
Buliso  (Evening  Primrose),  Kachina 
(Sacred  dancer). 

Most  of  the  above  clans  occur  in  the 
other  Hopi  pueblos,  but  not  in  Hano. 
There  are  a  few  clans  in  the  Middle  Mesa 
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villages  and  in  Oraibi  that  are  not  now 
reprinted  at  Walpi.      For  the  Hano 

clans  see  Hano,  ,  .    , 

The  Honau  (Bear)  clan  is  represented 
on  each  mesa  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oWest  in  Tusayan.  It  is  said  to  have  cxju.e 
originally  from  the  Rio  Grande  valley, 
buf  on  tL  East  mesa  the  clan  is  now  so 
reduced  as  to  be  threatened  «Mth  extmc- 
tion  at  Walpi  within  a  generation. 

The  Chua  (Snake)  people  were  among 
the  earliesttosettleinTusayan,  joiningthe 
Bears  and  living  with  them  when  NValpi 
was  in  the  foot-hills.  The  legends  of  this 
people  declare  that  they  came  from  pue- 
C8intheN.,nearNavahomt.  ontheKio 

rolomdo     In  their  northern  home  they 
Sere^Sited  with  the  Ala  (Horn)  people, 
who  separated  from  them  in  their  south- 
erlv  migration  and  united  with  the  Flute 
people  at  the  now-ruined  pueblo  of  Leng- 
?anobi,  N.  of  the  East  mesa.      The  corn- 
lined  Snake  and  Ala  people  control  the 
Antelope    and   Snake   fraternities,  and 
^ssis^he  fetishes  and  other  parapher- 
Llia  of  the  famous  Snake  dance-    The 
palladium  of  tbis  people  is  kept  at  Walp, 

'^^"TtHS^iFbite)  people  once  v^ry 

rsa^'l^^TaTn^mrufirsot^of^: 
Xr  pueblos.    They  are  said  to  have 
lived  formerly  at Lengyanobi  and  to  have 
come  to  Tusayan  from  the  S.  or  from  p^  e- 
hlos  along  Little  Colorado  r.     Ihecmei 
o  the  Flute  priesthood  controls  the  Flute 
ceremony,  which  occurs  biennially  alter- 
nating with  the  Snake  dance.    There  are 
two  divisions  in  the  Flute  fraternity,  one 
known  ^  the  Drab  Flute  and  the  other  as 
the  Blue  Flute,  the  former  being  extinct 
at  Wdpi      Sichomovi    and    Hano  have 
no  representatives  of  this  phratry,    but 
it  is   represented  in  all  the  other  Hopi 

""'There  are  Ala,  or  Horn,  people  in  most 
of  the  Hopi  pueblos,  and  clans  belonmng 
to  this  ph?atry  are  named  generally  after 
horned  animals.  Their  ancestors  came 
to  Walpi  with  the  Flute  people  and  were 
weU  received,  because  they  had  formerW 
lived  with  the  Snake  people  in  the  N 
TheV  now  join  the  Snake  priest  in  the 
Antelope  rites  of  the  Snake  dance. 

The    Patki   ( Water-house,   or  Cloud) 
phratry  includes  a  number  of  clans  that 
?ame  to  the  Hopi  country  from  the  fe., 
and  the  now  ruined  villages  along  the 
LUtle  Colorado  are  claimed  by  this  people 
'        to  have  been  their  former  homes.    Thev 
were    comparatively  late    arrivals,   and 
brought  a  ^igh  form  of  sun  and  serpent 
worsl.ip  that  is  still  prominent  in  the  \^^^^^ 
ter  Solstice  ceremony.    The  i^«n  prieste, 
■who  are  well  represented  in  most  of  the 


Hopi  pueblos  and  are  especially  strong  at 
Walpi,  accompanied  this  people.  Othere, 
as  the  Piba  or  Tobacco  clan,  came  to 
Walpi  from  Awatobi  on  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  pueblo  in  1700. 

The  Pakab  (Reed)  people  also  came 
from  Awatobi,  settling  first  at  the  base 
of  the  Middle  mesa,  whence  they  went 
to  Walpi.  They  control  the  \\arrior 
society  called  Kalektaka. 

The  Kokop  (Wood)  phratry  came  from 
Sikyatki  and  have  a  few  representatuea 
in  Walpi  and  in  the  other  villages.  Th^ 
Uitio'^nal  home  of  the  Kokop  am  allied 


^c'^r;;:^  Jemez  (V  ).  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Honani  or  Badger  phratry  ori£- 
nally  lived  at  Awatobi  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  pueblo  went  to  Ombi 
and  Walpi.     It  is  now  largely  represented 
in  Sichomovi,  which  village  it  pmed  the 
Asa  in  founding.    The  Bull,  or  Butterfly, 
clan  is  closely  related  to  the  Honam  peo- 
ple, and  both  are  probably  of  Keresan  oi 
of  Tewa  origin. 


The  Kachina  phratry  is  also  of  New 
Mexican  origin,  and  in  some  of  the  pue- 
blos scares  lith  the  Honani  the  contro^ 
of  the  masked  dance  organization  called 
Kachinas;  but  it  is  not  strong  in  W  alp i. 

The  Asa  people  were  Tewa  in  kin, 
coSng  origtt  from  the  Rio  Grande 
vallev  and  settling  succe^ivelv  at  Zuni 
and  "in  the  Canyon   de  Chelly.     This 
neoole.  with  the  Honani,  founded  Sicho- 
K  knd  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
dans'  on  the  East  mesa.     Only  one  or 
two  members  now  live  at  Walpi;  a  few 
IWe  in  the  Middle  Mesa  villages,  but  none 

^^  Archeoiog>i.-^The  erection  and  final 
abandonment  of  their  villages  by  the  va- 
rious Hopi  clans  during  their  migrations 
and  succ^ive  shiftings  have  left  many 
ro  ns,  now  consisting  largely  of  mounds, 
both  Within  their  present  territory  and  re- 
motefromit.  Ruinsof  vill?«es  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Honi  ascribe  to  their  an- 
cestors are  found  as  far  jj.  as  the  Rio  Colo. 
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rado,  w.  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  s.  to  the  Verde 
valley,  Tonto  basin,  and  the  Rio  Gila, 
and  E.  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico. 
Therefore,  although  Shoshonean  in  lan- 
guage, the  present  Hopi  population  and 
culture  are  composite,  made  up  of  accr^ 
tions  from  widely  divergent  sources  and 
from  people  of  different  linguistic  stocks. 
Some  of  the  Hopi  ruins  have  been  ex- 
plored bv  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, the  National  Museum,  and  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  Historj'.     One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Awatobi 
(q.  V.)  on  Jeditoh  or  Antelope  mesa,  the 
walls  of  whose  mission  church,  built  prob- 
ably in  1629,  are  still  partly  standing. 

Sikvatki  (q.v.),  another  large  and  now 
well-known  ruin,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
East  mesa,  was  occupied  in  prehistoric 
times  by  Kokop  clans  of  Keresan  people 
from  the  Rio  Grande  country.  They  had 
attained  a  highly  artisttc  development  as 
exhibited  by  their  pottery,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  ware  ever  manufactured  by 
Indians  n.  of  Mexico. 

The  original  clans  of  Walpi  are  said  to 
have  occupied  three  sites  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  Hopi  countrj-,  setthng  first 
on  the  terrace  w.  of  the  East  mesa,  then 
higher  up  and  toward  the  s.,  where  the 
foundation  walls  of  a  Spanish  mission 
church  can  still  be  traced.  From  this 
point  they  moved  to  the  present  Walpi 
on  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  apparently 
soon  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  See 
Kisakobi,  Kuchapturela, 

Payupki,  a  picturesque  ruin  on  the 
Middle  mesa,  was  settled  by  Tanoan 
people  (apparently  Tigua)  about  the  year 
1700  and  abandoned  about  1742,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  taken  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  settled  at  Sandia. 

Chukubi,  a  prehistoric  pueblo  midway 
between  Payupki  and  Shupaulovi,  also 
on  the  Middle  mesa,  was  built  probably 
by  southern  clans  whose  descendants  form 
most  of  the  present  population  of  the 
Middle  mesa  villages. 

Old  Shongopovi  lay  in  the  foot-hills  at 
the  base  of  the  Middle  mesa,  below  the 
present  pueblo  of  that  name.  This  town 
was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
advent,  and  near  it  was  built  a  church 
the  walls  of  which,  up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
served  as  a  sheep  corral.  Its  original  in- 
habitants came  from  the  Little  Colorado 

valley. 

The  ruins  of  Old  Mishongnovi  are  on 
the  terrace  below  the  present  pueblo. 
Its  walls  are  barely  traceable.  From 
its  cemetery  beautiful  pottery,  resembling 
that  of  Sikyatki,  has  been  exhumed. 
•  Some  of  the  most  important  ruins  of 
the  Hopi  country  are  situated  on  the  rim 
of  Antelope  m^a,  not  far  from  Awatobi, 
and  are  remains  of  Keresan  pueblos. 
Among  these  are  Kawaika  and  Chakpa- 


hu.     In  the  same  neighborhood  are  the 

ruins  of  Kokopki,  once  occupie<l  by  the 

Wood  clan,  originally  from  Jemez.    North 

of  the  present  Hopi  mesas  are  ruins  at 

Kishuba,  where  the  Kachina  clan  once 

lived,  and  at  Lengyanobi,  the  home  of  the 

Flute  people.     The  ruins  along  the  lower 

Little  Colorado,  near  Black  falls,  known 

as  Wukoki,  and  those  called  Homolobi, 

near  Winslow,  are  likewise  claimed   by 

the  Hopi  as  the  homes  of  ancestral  clans. 

Wukoki  mav  have  l>een  inhabited  by  the 

Snake  people,  while  the  inhabitants  of 

Homolobi  were  related  to  southern  clans 

that  went  to  Walpi  and  Zuni. 

Characteristics  and  customs.— The  Hopi 
are  rather  small  of  stature,  but  muscular 
and    agile.     Both    sexes  have    reddish- 
brown  skin,  high  cheek-bones,  straight 
broad    nose,    slanting   eyes,    and    large 
mouths  with   gentle   expression.      As  a 
rule  the   occiput  exhibits  cradle-board 
flattening    (see    Artificial  head  deforma- 
tion).     The    proportion    of    albinos    is 
large.     The  hair  is  usually  straight  and 
black,    but    in    some    individuals    it    is 
brownish  and  in  others  it  is  wavy.     The 
hair  of  the  men  is  commonly  **  banged*' 
in  front  or  cut  in  *' terraces";  the  long 
hair  behind  is  gathered  in  a  sort  of  short 
queue  and  tied  at  the  neck.     The  ma- 
trons wear  their  hair  in  two  coils  which 
hang  in  front.     On  reaching  puberty  the 
girls  dress  their  hair  in  whorls  at  the  sides 
of  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  squash 
blossom,  the  svmbol  of  fertility  (see  illus- 
tration ) .     The  women  tend  to  corpulency 
and  age  rapidlv;  they  are  prolific,  but 
the  infant  mortality  is  very  great  (see 
HeaUh  and  Di^ase ) .     Boys  and  girls  usu- 
ally have  fine  features,  and   the  latter 
mature  early,  often  being  married  at  the 
age  of   15  or  16  years.     Bachelors  and 
spinsters  are  rare.     A  few  men  dress  as 
women  and  perform  women's  work. 

In  mental  traits  the  Hopi  are  the 
equal  of  anv  Indian  tribe.  They  possess 
a  highly  artistic  sense,  exhibited  by 
their  pottery,  basketry,  and  weaving. 
They  are  industrious,  imitative,  keen  in 
bargaining,  have  some  inventive  genius, 
and  are  quick  of  perception.  Among 
themselves  they  are  often  merry,  greatly 
appreciating  jests  and  prai^tical  jokes. 
They  rarely  forget  a  kindness  or  an  in- 
jurv,  and  often  act  from  impulse  and  in 
a  childlike  way.  They  are  tractable, 
docile,  hospitable,  and  frugal,  and  have 
alwavs  sought  to  be  peaceable,  as  their 
tribal  name  indicates.  They  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  recognize  many  omens  of 
good  and  bad. 

The  Hopi  are  monogamists,  and  as  a 
rule  are  faithful  in  their  marital  rela- 
tions. Munler  is  unknown,  theft  is  rare, 
and  lying  is  universally  condemned. 
Children  are  respectful  and  obedient  to 
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their  elders  and  are  never  flogged  except 
when  ceremonially  initiated  as  kachinas. 
From  their  earliest  years  thev  are  taught 
industry  and  the  necessity  of  leading  up- 
right lives. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hopi  men  consists 
of  a  calico  shirt  and  short  pantaloons,  and 
breechcloth,  moccasins,  and  hair  bands. 
Bracelets,  necklaces  of  shell,  turquoise,  or 
silver,  and  earrings,  are  commonly  worn. 


HOPI    MAIDEN.       (mOONEY,  PhoTO.  ) 

The  women  wear  a  dark-blue  woolen 
blanket  of  native  weave,  tied  with  an  em- 
broidered belt,  and  a  calico  manta  or 
shawl  over  one  shoulder;  their  moccasins, 
which  are  worn  only  occasionally,  are 
made  of  ox-hide  and  buckskin,  like  those 
of  the  men,  to  which  are  attached  leg- 
gings of  the  same  material,  but  now  often 
replaced  by  sheepskin.  The  ear-pend- 
ants of  the  women  and  girls  consist  of 
small  wooden  disks,  ornamented  with 
turquoise    mosaic  on    one  side.     Small 


children  generally  run  about  naked,  and 
old  men  while  working  in  the  fields  or 
taking  part  in  ceremonies  divest  them- 
selves of  all  clothing  except  the  breech- 
cloth. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Hopi  is  a 
council   of    hereditary  clan  elders   and 
chiefs  of  religious  fraternities.     Among 
theseoflicials  there  is  recognized  a  speaker 
chief  and  a  war  chief,  but  there  has  never 
been  a  supreme  chief  of  all  the   Hopi. 
Following  ancient  custom,  various  activi- 
ties inhere  in  certain  clans;  for  instance, 
one  clan  controls  the  warrior  society, 
while  another  observes  the  sun  and  deter- 
mines the  calendar.      Each  pueblo  has 
an  hereditary  village  chief,  who  directs 
certain  necessary  communal  work,  such 
as  the  cleaning  of  springs,  etc.     There 
seems  to  be  no  punishment  for  crime  ex- 
cept sorcery,  to  which,  under  Hopi  law, 
all  transgressions  may  be  reduced.     No 
punishmentof  a  witch  or  wizard  is  known 
to  have  been  inflicted  at  Walpi  in  recent 
years,  but  there  are  traditions  of  impris- 
onment and  of  the  significant  and  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  those  accused  of 
witchcraft  in  former  times. 

The  Hopi  possess  a  rich  mythology  and 
folklore,  inherited  from  a  remote  past. 
They  recognize  a  large  number  of  super- 
natural beings,  the  identification  of  which 
is  sometimes  most  difficult.  Their  my- 
thology is  poetic  and  highly  imaginative, 
and  their  philosophy  replete  with  incon- 
sistency. Their  songs  and  prayers,  some  of 
which  are  in  foreign  languages,  as  the  Ker- 
esan  and  Tewa,  are  sometimes  very  beauti- 
ful. They  have  peculiar  marriage  cus- 
toms, and  elaborate  rites  in  which  chil- 
dren are  dedicated  to  the  sun.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  sewed  in  blankets  and  de- 
posited with  food  offerings  among  the 
rocks  of  the  mesas.  The  Hopi  believe  in  a 
future  life  in  an  underworld,  but  have  no 
idea  of  future  punishment.  They  smoke 
straight  pipes  in  ceremonies,  but  on  secu- 
lar occasions  prefer  cigarettes  of  tobacco 
wrapped  in  corn-husks.  They  never  in- 
vented an  intoxicating  drink,  and  until 
within  recent  years  none  of  them  had 
any  desire  for  such.  Although  they 
have  seasons  of  ceremonial  gaming,  they 
do  not  gamble;  and  they  have  no  oaths, 
but  many,  especially  among  the  elders, 
are  garrulous  and  fond  of  gossip. 

Maize  being  the  basis  of  their  subsist- 
ence, agriculture  is  the  principal  industry 
of  the  Hopi.  On  the  average  2,500  acres 
are  yearly  planted  in  this  cereal,  the 
vield  in  1904  being  estimated  at  25,000 
bushels.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  annual 
crop  is  preserved  in  event  of  future  fail- 
ure through  drought  or  other  causes. 
There  are  also  about  1,000  acres  in  peach 
orchards  and  1,500  acres  in  beans,  melons, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  onions,  chile,  sun- 
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flowers,  etc.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
are  also  raised  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
early  times  native  cotton  was  extenijively 
grown.  In  years  of  stress  desert  plants, 
which  have  always  l^een  utilized  to  some 
extent  for  food,  form  an  important  part 

of  the  diet.  ,  _^  ^, 

The  Hopi  have  of  late  become  naore  or 
less  pastoral.    Flocks  (officiallv  estimated 
in  1904  at56,000 sheep  and  lo,«JO  goats), 
acquired  originally  from  the  fepaniar-ls, 
supply  wool  and  skins.    They  own  also 
about  1,500  head  of    cattle,   and  4,3d0 
horses,  burros,  and  mules.     Dogs,  cUicK- 
ens,  hogs,  and  turkeys  are  their  onW 
other  domesticated  animals.     All  sm^ 
desert  animals  are  eaten;  toj-merlv  ante- 
lope, elk,  and  deer  were  captured  by  be- 
ing driven  into  pitfalls  or  corrals.    Com- 
munal rabbit  hunts  are  common,  the  an- 
imals being  killed   with   wooden  clute 
shaped    like    boomerang    (see    i?"^*^ 
Uicks).    Prairie  dogs  are  dr«*ned  out  of 
their'  burrows,   coyotes    are    caught   m 
pitfalls  made  of  stones,  and  small  birds 

^^TlfeCp^f  l^'^kmed  in  waving,  dye- 
ing   and  embroidering  blankets    belte, 
and  kilts.    Their  textile  work  is  durable 
and  shows  a  great  variety  of  weaves.    The 
dark-Wue  blanket  of  the  Hopi  woman  is 
an  important  article  of  commerceamong 
?he?u^blos,  and  their  embroider^  cere- 
monial blankets,  sashes,  a"*^  ^ilts  made  ol 
cotton  have  a  ready  sale  among  neightwr 
£  tribes     Although  the  Hopi  ceramic 
art  h™mewhat  deteriorated  m  modern 
?[m?fair  pottery  is  still  made  among  ^he 
people  of  Hano,  where  one  fa™  y  has 
revived  the  superior  art  of  t^e  earlierAnii- 
iS     They  weave  basketry  in  a  great 
variety  of  wavs  at  the  Middle  Mesa  po^ 
bios  and  in  Oraibi;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  familiar  ^acred-m^l  plaqne|, 
whicharewell  madeand  bnghtly  colored, 
the  workmanship  is  crude.    P»f.  "oP| 
RrP  clever  in  making  masks  and  other  le- 
Kus^r^phernalia  from  hides  and  ex- 
celin  curving  and  painting  dolls  j^^pre- 

•  ZZg  kachfna.,  jhic  V'e.^^™^,'^^ 
bright  feathers  and  cloth.  The>  »?e«^ 
maLfacture  mechanical  toys,  w^^eh  are 
exhibited  n  some  of  their  dramatic  en 
terteinments.  Nowhere  among  the  a^ 
fTritrines  of  North  America  are  the  Hopi 
eSfd  in  dramaturgic  exhibitions,  m 
some  of  which  their  imitations  of  binte 
Ind  othe^animals  are  marvelously  real- 

''*The  Hopi  language  .is  ^^^^^^^^% 
shonean;  but,  according  to  Gatscnei,  n 
-seems  to  contain  manyarchaic  worto 
an<l  forms  not  encountered  in  the  other 
dialects,  and  many  vocables  of  ite  own. 
The  published  vocabularies  are  very 
HmiteS,  and  comparatively  bttle  ^s  kno^ 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  bm- 


Koase;  but  it  is  evident  tliat  it  contains 
S»Jv  wonls  of  Keresan,  Tewa,  Pima, 
Zufii,rte,  Xavaho,and  Ai^achedenvation 

l^a^nong  other  i?o«th^.^I«'"  *">?  J! 
number  of  word*  are  modified  ^pamsh,  as 
thoee  for  horse,  sheep,  melon,  and  the 
names  for  other  intrusive  articles  and 
objects.  Slight  dialectic  differences  are 
nouSaWe  iS  the  speech  of  Omb,  and 
Walpi,  but  the  language  of  the  other 

fiopi  language    is    melodious    and    he 
enunciation  clear.     The  spwch  of  the 
^le  of  Awatobi  is  said  to  have  had  a 
S3  intonation,  while  the  Oraibi  speak 
drawlingly.    Although  they  accompany 
"heir  ^h  with  gestures,  few  of   the 
Hopi  understand  the  sign  language.    The 
Ke^    people  have    f"""^ S^.^^^X 
Bonas.  wiA  their  words,  and  Zum  and 
^^  songs  have  also  been  introdu«;d. 
^  of  Se  prayers  also  have  archaic 
Tanoan  or  Keresan  words. 

ThTHopi  are  preeminently  a  religious 
t«opte.  much  of  their  time,  especially  in 
SS  bring  devoted  to  cerenionies^^": 
rain  and  the  growth  of  crops.  Their  my 
tholo'TV  is  a  polytheism  largely  tinged 
Sth  ancestor^w'orship  and  permeated 
with  fetishism.    They  originally  had  no 

^n«pti«»  ««  »  ?^*  ^P*"*  "*'"Seist"^ 
to  GodTnor  were,  they  ever  monotheists  , 

^d,  ^though  they  hav^^'^'^^P^^^u*^,^ 
rMuJunes  of  Christian  mis.«ionaries,  these 
Sre^hU  the  effect  of  altermg  their 
^ti"^  beliefs.     Their  gr^test  gods 
ire  deified  nature  powers,  as  the  Mother 
^h   and    the   Sky    god-the   fortner 
^her    and  the   latter  father,   of    the 
ra^ dE  men  and  of  marvelous  animals, 
"hkh  ai^conceived  of  as  closely  allied 
The  earth  is  spoken  of  as  having  always 
exXl     In  Hopi  mythology  the  human 
ra^^  ZcrtJited:  but  generated  from 
Ihe  ^rth    from   which    man   emerged 
S^o^jii  opening  called  the  mpapu 
Srm>ified  %  the  Grand  canyon  of 
?hT<Son.do. /The  dead  are  supp<^ed 
to  return  to  the  underworld.    The  isKy 
F«t^cr  Md  the  Earth  Mother  have  many 
S^-^'^d  are  per«>nated  in  many  ways; 
Sbelatter  is  represented  by  a  spider,  the 
fomlr  bv  a  birf-a  hawk  or  an  eagle 
SLTes  as  Fire  god.  Germ  god  and 
Xis  are  attributal  de^g^ations  of  the 
™«f  male  DOwers  of  nature,  or  its  male 
SSi^ul^rinciple.     All  supernatural 
E^re  sapposeS  to  influence  the  rain 
S^^e^Tthe  growth  of  crops. 
E^r^dan^religion  exhibits  strong  ances- 
Sl^Sp,  In  which  a  ma  e  and   ^ 
female  anc^tral   tutelary  of   the  clan, 
Sted  bv  a  distinctive  clan  name  is  pre- 
^Bi^nt    The  Great  Horned  or  Plumed 
^B^Ta  form  of  sky  god,  derived  rom 
thpS    and  introduced  by  the  f atKi  ana 
o^«-»^^era clans,  is  prominent  in  sun 
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cieremonies.  The  number  of  subordinate 
gupernatural  personages  is  almost  unlim- 
it-€&-  These  are  known  as  **kachinas," 
a  term  referring  to  the  magic  power  inher- 
ent in  every  natural  object  for  good  or 
for  }ja(l.  Many  of  these  kachinas  are 
personations  of  clan  ancestors,  others  are 
sLiuply  Ijeings  of  unknown  relationship 
but  endowed  with  ma^ic  powers.  Each 
kaihina  i)ossesses  individual  character- 
istics, and  is  represented  in  at  least  six 
different  symbolic  colors.  The  world- 
quarters,  or  six  cardinal  points,  play  an 
important  role  in  Hopi  mythology  and 
ritual.  Fetishes,  amulets,  charms,  and 
mascots  are  commonly  used  to  insure  luck 
in  daily  occupations,  and  for  health  and 
success  in  hunting,  racing,  gaming,  and 
secular  performances.     The  Hopi  cere- 


licceremonyor  *'dance.''    Every  great  fes- 


are  the  Snake,  Antelope,  Flute,  Sun,  Lala- 
kontu,  Owakultu,  Mamzrautu,  Kachina, 
Tataukyamu,  Wuwuchimtu,  Aaltu,  Kwa- 
kwautu,  and  Kalektaka.     There  are  also 
other  organized  priesthoods,  as  the  Yaya 
and  the  Poshwympkia,  whose  functions 
are  mainly  those  of  doctors  or  healers. 
Several  ancient  priesthoods,  known  by 
the   names    Koyimsi,   Paiakyamu,    and 
Chukuw^ympkia,  function  as  clowns  or 
fun-makers  during  the  sacred  dances  of 
the  Kachinas.     The  ceremonial  year  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  every  great  cere- 
mony having  a  major  and  a  minor  per- 
formance occurring  about  6  months  apart; 
and  every  4  years,  when  initiations  occur, 
most  ceremonies  are  celebrated  in  extenso. 
The  so-called  Snake  and  Flute  dances  are 
performed  biennially  at  all  the  pueblos 
except  Sichomovi  and  Hano,  and  alter- 
nate with  each  other.     Ceremonies  are 
also  divided  into  those  with  masked  and 
those  with  unmasked  participants,  the 
former,  designated  kachinas,  extending 
from  January  to  July,  the  latter  occurring 
in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
The  chief  of  each  fraternity  has  a  badge 
of  his  oflace  and  conducts  both  the  secret 
and  the  open  features  of  the  ceremony. 
The  fetishes  and  idols  used  in  the  sacred 
rites  are  owned  by  the  priesthood  and  are 
arranged  by  its  chief  in  temporary  altars 
(q.  v.),  in  front  oi  which  dry-paintings 
(q.  V.)  are  made.     The  Hopi  ritual  is 
extraordinarily  complex  and  time-con- 
suming, and  the  paraphernalia  required 


is  extensive.  Although  the  Hopi  cultus 
has  become  highly  modified  by  a  semi- 
arid  environment,  it  consisted  originally 
of  ancestor  worship,  embracing  worship 
of  the  great  powers  of  nature — sky,  sun, 
moon,  fire,  rain,  and  earth.  A  confusion 
of  effect  and  cause  and  an  elaboration  of 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  pervade  all  their 
rites,  which  in  the  main  may  be  regarded 
as  sympathetic  magic. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum; 
Fewkes  in  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  and  in  various  papers  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,  the  Journal 
of  American  Folk-lore,  and  the  Journal 
of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology; 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891.  See 
Pueblos  J  Shoshoneariy  and  the  pueblos  above 
named.  (J.  w.  f.) 

A-ar-ke.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.. 
1875     (Apache  name).      Ah-mo-kai.— Eaton     in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes,  iv.  221, 18M  (Zuniname). 
Ai-yah-kin-nee.— Ibid.,  220  (Navaho  name).    Alo- 
qui.— Escalante  (1775-1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  185,  1889.    Amaques.— Short, 
N.  Am.  of  Antiq.,  332, 1880  (wrong  identification). 
Amaqni.— Ibid.    A'moekwikwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in    N.    Am.,    264,    1885  ('smallpox-folk':    Ziifil 
name).    A-mo-kini.— Bowman  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep., 
136,   1884    (Ziiiii   name;    *kini'=»fcii;c,  'people'). 
A-mo-kwi.— Vandever  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  168, 1890 
(Zuiii name).    A'-mu-kwi-kwe.— ten  Kate, Synon- 
ymic, 7,  1884  ('smallpox  people':  Zufil  name). 
Asay.— Bustamante  and  Gallegoa  (1582)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XV,  86, 1871  (also  Osay,  p.  93).    Bokeai.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  Tigua 
name).    Buhk'herk.  — Ibid.    (Isleta    Tigua    name 
for  Tusayan) .    Bukin.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  for  the 
people).    Chinouns.— Hoffman  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'An- 
throp.  Paris,  206, 1883  (  =  'Moquis  de  1' Arizona'). 
Ci-nyu-muh.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v, 
33,  1892  ('people':  own  name;  c=8h).    Cummoa- 
qu£._Vicerov  Monterey  {ca.  1602)  in  Doc.  In€d., 
XVI,  60,    1871.     Cummooqui.— Viceroy    Monterey 
cited  by  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peiialosa,  24, 1882. 
E-ar'-ke.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  2,  n.  d.  (  =  '  live  high  up  on  ;op 
of  the  mesas':  Apache  name).    Eyakini  dine.— 
Gatschet,   MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Navaho  name).    Ha- 
pe-ka.— Hodge,  Arizona,  169,  1S77    (  =  H6pekya- 
kwe,  'excrement  people':  a  Zuiii  name).    Hapi- 
tu8.— Bowman  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  136,  1884  (given 
as  their  own  name).    Ho-pees.— Dellenbaugh  in 
Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  170, 1877  ('our  peo- 
ple': own  name).    Hopi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  V,  9,    1892.     Hopu.— Bourke,   Moquis  of 
Ariz.,  117,  1884  (own  name).    Hopite.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  259,  1885  ('the  good  ones?': 
own    name).    Hopitu.— Ibid.    Hopituh.— Minde- 
leff in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  17,  1891  (own  name).' 
H6-pi-tuh-oi'-nu-m(ih.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V  9,  1892  ('peaceful  people':  own  name;  c=«A). 
H6-pi-tuh-ci-nyu-muh.  —Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. V,  33, 1892.    Ho-pi-tuh-lei-nyu-muh.— Donald- 
son, I^oqui  Pueblo    Inds.,  13,   1893    (mispnnt). 
Hupi.— Lummis  quoted  by  Donaldson,  ibid.,  a. 
Joso.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  612,  1900 
(Tewa  name).   Kho»o.— Hodge  cited  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  642,  1898  (Santa  Clara  name).    Koco.— 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  642, 1^  (Hano 
Tewa   name;   c=8h).     Koio.— Ibid.     K'o-so-o.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1S95  (San  Ildefonso 
Tewa  name).    Maastoetajkwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am..  260, 1885  ('the  land  of  Mdsaw6,'  god 
of  the  earth:  given  as  the  nameof  their  country). 
Macueques.— Arricivita,  Cronira  SerAfica,  it,  424, 
1792  (probably  identical).    Magui.— Tei.  Brot'ck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  81, 18M  (misprint). 
Mak is. —Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136,  1«84. 
Maqui.-Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii..  194    17r^.    Maa- 
tuto'-kwe.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6,  1884  Cthe 
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country  of  Ma-sa-wC ' :  priven  as  the  Hopi  name 
for  their  country ) .    Hawkeys.  — Bartlett  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  ii,   17,   1848;    Squier  in   Am. 
Review,  523,  Nov.    1H48  (traders'   corruption  of 
•  Moqui').     Miqui.— Johnston  in  Emory,  Kecon., 
669,  1848.    Mocas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  561, 
1851.    Mochi.— Clavijero,  Storia  della  California, 
map,  1789.    Mochies.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess. 
and  Corresp.,  221,  1860.    Mogcrii —Ruxton  mis- 
quoted by  Simpson,  Report,  57,  1850.     Mo^n.— 
Wilkins  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  36th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  6,  1860  (misprint).     M o g u i .  — Ogilby, 
America,  map,  1671.     Mohace.— Espejo  (1583)  m 
Doc.    In6d.,    XV,    119,    1871.      Mohocc— Ibid. 
Mohoce.— Oiiate     (1598).    ibid.,    xvi,    307,     1871. 
Mohoqui.  — Ibid.,         115.        Mohotze.  —  Hakloyt, 
Voyages,     462,    1600.  Moke.  —  Gatschet  in    Mag. 
Am.     Hist.,     260,     1882.     Mokee.— Pattie.     Pers. 
Narr.,  91,  1833.    Moki.— Hervas,  Idea  dell'  Uni- 
verso,  XVII,  76,  1784.     Monkey  Indians.— Wilkes, 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  472, 1846.    Monqnoi.— Prich- 
ard.  Physical   Hist.  Mankind,  V,  430, 1847.    Mo^ 
qui.— Zarate-Salmeron(ca.  1629),  Relacion.in  Land 
of  Sunshine,  48,  Dec.  1899.    Mo-o-tata.— Bandelier 
in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archaeol.,  in,  67, 1892 
(Keresan  name).    Moq.— Saldivar  (1618)  quoted 
by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  176,  1883.    Mo<jni.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  260, 1885  (misprint).    Moqua.— 
Palmer  in  Am.   Nat.,  xii,  310,  1878.    Moquea.— 
Blaeu,   Atlas,  xii,  62,  1667.     Moqui.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  33,  1630.     Moquian  Pueblos.— Shufeldt, 
Ind.  Types  of  Beauty,  14, 1891.    Moquinas.— VMlla- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2.  426,  1718.    Moquinos,— 
Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  285, 1856; 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950,  1736.    Moquins.  -  Poston 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  388,  1864.    Moquitch.— Bar- 
ber in  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  593,  1877  (Ute  name).     Mo- 
quois.— Holmes  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Sunr.^  408, 
1878.    Moquy.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peiialosa.  63, 
1882.    Morqui.— Hoffman  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
IX,  465,  1880.    Mosi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1895  ( Laguna  name  for  Tusayan ) .    Mosicha.- Ibid. 
(Laguna  name  for  the  Hopi) .  Mosquies.— Calhoun 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  65,  1850.    Mo-U.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.E.,1895  (Acoma  name  for  the  Hopi). 
Ho'-tsi.- Ibid.  (Cochitiname).    Mouguis.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18,  1860.    Moxi.— Palou,  Re- 
lacion  Hist.,  251,  1787.    Muca.— Garct^  cited  by 
Escudero,  Noticias   Estad.    de  Chihuahua,  228, 
1834.    Mu-gua.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  149, 1893 
(misprint).      Mu-kg.-Corbusier.     Yavapai     MS. 
vocab.,    B.  A.  E.,  27,    1873-75   (Yavapai   name). 
Munchies.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  198, 1846. 
Muqui.— Oarers  (1775-76)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  137,  395,  1889.    Opu.— Bourke,  Mo- 

3uis  of  Ariz.,  117, 1884  (given  as  their  own  nam.e). 
saij.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Arch- 
aeol., Ill,  62,  1892   (misprint  of  the  following). 
Osay.— Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1582)  in  Doc. 
InC'd.,  XV,  93, 1871  (also  Asay.  p.  86) .   Pokkenvolk.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  2^4,  1885  (Dutch: 
•smallpox-folk,'  trans,  of  Zufii  name;  see  .Vmoek- 
wikwe,  above).    Bhc-noma.— Gatschet  in  Wheeler 
Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  412,  1879  (trans.,  *  towns  people'). 
Shinome.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  2nf9, 1885 
(Shinumo,  or).     Shi-nu-mos.— Powell   in  Scrib- 
'  ner's  Mag.,  202,  212,  1875  (own  name:  trans.,  '  we, 
the  wise').     Shumi.— Bourke,   Moquis  of  Ariz., 
118,  1884  (^iven  as  the  sacred  name  for  them- 
selves).   Ta-sa-un.— Vandever  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
168,  1890  ('the  place  of  isolated  buttes':  Navaho 
name  of  surrounding  country).  Tesayan.— Prince. 
N.  Mex.,  125,  1883.     Tonteac— Sanson,  L'Am^r- 
ique,  30,  1657.    Tonteaca.— Mota-l^adilla,  Hist,  de 
la   Conquista,   111,   1742.      Tontonteac— Wytfliet, 
Hist,  des  Indes,  map,  66-67,  1605.     Topin-keua.— 
dishing  cited  bv  Bandelier  in  Archseol.   Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  368,  1892  (or  Topin-teua;  given  as  the 
Zufii  name  of  which  'Totonteac'  is  a  corruption). 
Top-in-te-ua.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  v,  175, 1890;  i v, 368, 
1892.    Totanteac— Marcos  de  Nioa  (15.39)  in  Hak- 
luvt.Vov.,  443, 1600  (misprint) .    Totonteac.— Ibid., 
440;  Cofonado  (1540),  ibid.,  452  (see  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  114;  v,  175,  1890).    Toton- 
teal.— Ix)ew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii.  333, 
1879    (misprint).    Totontoac— Alarcon  (1.540)    in 
Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix.315, 1838.  Tototcac.— 
Visscher,  Americae  Nova  Descr.,  first  map,  1601. 
ru9an.— Writer  of  1542  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 


1, 149, 1867.   Tueano.— Coronado  (1542)  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy., III. 453, 1600.    Tucayan.— €aStaneda  {ca.  1565) 
in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  181,  1838;  Jara- 
millo,  ibid..  370.    Tuehano.— Zaltieri,  map  (1566) 
in  Winwr,  HL«t.  Am.,  ll,  451,  1886;  Wytfliet,  Hist. 
des  Indes,  map,  114-116, 1605.    Tusan.— Coronado 
(1540)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  46, 
137, 1889-    Tuaayaa.— Castaiieda  {ca.  1565)  in  Ter- 
naux-Compamt.    Voy.,    ix,    58,    1838.     Tusayan 
■oqvi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  115, 
1890.    Tu-«e-«B. — Bowman  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  136, 
1881  (said  to  be  the  Navaho  name  for  the  Rocky 
mts.).    Tumm.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
328  1883.    Tuxaa.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XIV,  320, 1870.    Uaaya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v,  170,  1890  (or  Usayan;  'names  given 
anciently  by  the  Zuilis  to  the  principal  pueblos  of 
Moqoi").    lJsaya-kue.—Ibid.,  115  (= 'people    of 
Usaya,'  the  Zufii  name  of  "two  of   the  largest 
Moqni    villages'*;  hence  T-usayan).     Utayan.— 
Ibia..  170.     welah  Indians.— Pric hard,  Phys.  Hist. 
Mankind,    v,    431,    1847.    White   Indians.— Sajge, 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  198,  1846.     Whiwunai.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  Tigua 
name] 


Sarah. 
HopnatB. 


Winnemucca. 
See  Hohnuis. 


Hopoean   ('[tobacco]  pipe').    A  Dela- 
ware chief,  known  to  the  whites  as  Cap- 
tain   Pipe,   and    after   1763    among  his 
people  as  Konieechguanokee  ( *  Maker  of 
myhght' ).    An  hereditary  sachem  of  the 
Wolf  division  of  the  Delawares,  he  was 
war  chief  of  the  tribe.     He  was  also  prom- 
inent in  council,  having  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  a  remarkable  gift  of  oratory. 
In  the  French  war  he  fought  against  the 
English  with  courage  and  skill.     He  was 
present  at  the  conference  with  Geo.  Cro- 
ghan  at  Ft  Pitt  in  1759,  and  in  1763  or 
1764  tried  to  take  the  fort  by  strategem, 
but   failed,   and    was    captured.      After 
peace  was  concluded  he  settled  with  his 
clan  on  upper  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio,  and  in 
1771   sent   a  "speech'*   to    Gov.  Penn. 
He  attended  the  councils  of  the  tribe  at 
the  Turtle  village  and  at  Ft  Pitt  until  the 
Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  when  he  ac- 
cepted British  pay  and  fought  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  friendly  Indians,  but  told 
the  British  commander  at  Detroit  that 
he  would  not  act  savagely  toward  the 
whites,  having  no  interest  in  the  quar- 
rel, save  to   procure  subsistence  for  his 
people,  and  expecting  that  when  the  En- 
glish made  peace  with  the  colonists  the 
Indians  would  be  punished  for  any  ex- 
cesses that  they  committed.   Col.  William 
Crawford,  however,  in  retaliation  for  the 
massacre  of  Moravian  Indians  by  a  party 
of  white  men,  was  put  to  torture  when  he 
fell  into  Captain  Pipe's  hands  after  the 
ignominious  rout  of  his  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers near  the  upper  Sandusky  in  May , 
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Oraibi  {owa  *  rock/ o/n  *  place':  *  place 
of  the  rock ') .  The  largest  and  most  im- 
f)ortant  of  the  villages  of  the  Hopi  (q.  v.)i 
in  N.  E.  Arizona.  In  1629  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  Franciscan  mis- 
sion  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  the 
church  being  reduced  to  ashes  and  the 
two  Spa:v'"h  missionaries  killed.  During 
this  time  the  pueblo  of  Walpi  was  a  visita 
of  Oraibi.  Before  the  mission  period 
Oraibi  was  reported  to  contain  14,000  in- 
habitants, but  its  population  was  then 
greatly  reduced,  owmgto  the  ravages  of  a 
I)estilence.  Present  population  about 
750.  The  people  of  Oraibi  are  far  more 
conservative  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
whites  than  the  other  Hopi,  an  element 
in  the  tribe  being  strongly  opposed  to  civ- 
ilization. Refusal  to  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  and  entered  in  schools 
has  been  the  cause  of  two  recent  upris- 
ings, but  no  blood  was  shed.  As  a  result 
of  the  last  difficulty,  in  1906,  a  number 
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of  the  Oraibi  conservatives  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  and  confined  at  Camp 
lluachuca,  Ariz.  Moenkapi  is  an  Oraibi 
farming  village.  For  a  description  of  the 
architecture  of  Oraibi,  see  Mmdeleff  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  76,  1891. 
Areibe.— McCook  (1891)  in  Donaldwu,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Iiids.,  37, 1893.  Craybe.— Hodge,  Arizona, 
map,  1877  (misprint).  Espeleta.— Alcedo,  Dic- 
Geog.,  II,  92,  1787  (doubtless  in  allusion  to  Fray 
Jose  de  Espeleta,  killed  at  Oraibi  in  1080). 
Muca.— Garc^s  (1776),  Diary,  395,  1900  (given 
Hs  the  Zufiii  name).  Musquins.— Ten  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  87,  1854  (Mexi- 
can name  for).  Musquint.  —  Ten  Broeck  mis- 
quoted by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds., 
14,  1893.  Naybe.— Oilate  misquoted  bv  Baneroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  137, 1889.  Naybi.— (■)flate  ( 1598) 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  137,1871.  Olalla.—Ibid.,  207 
(doubtless  Oraibi;  mentioned  as  the  largest 
pueblo).  Orabi.— Keam  and  Scott  in  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Oraiba.— Browne, 
Apache  Country,  290, 1869.    Oraibe.— Cortez  (1799) 


in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3, 121, 1856.  Oraibi.— i 
Vetancurt  (1692),  Menolog.  Fran.,  212,  1871 
Oraiby.— Powell  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  173, 42d  Cong 
2d  sesa.,  11, 1872.  Oraiva.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer' 
June  19, 1863.  Oraivaz.— Ten  Broeck  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  87,  1854.  Oraive.— Garees I 
(1775-6)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.. 
137,  395,  1889.  Oraivi.— De  I'Isle,  Carte  Mexiquei 
et  Floride,  1703.  Orambc.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  369,  1892  (misprint).  Orante.— I 
Escudero,  Not.  de  Chihuahua,  231,  18:^4  (prob- 
ably identical).  Orawi.  —  Senex,  Map,  1710. 
Oraybe.— Villa  Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425,  1748. 
Oraybi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Hex.,  367,  1869.  Orayha.— Disturnell, 
Map  M^'jico,  1846,  Orayye.— Alcedo,  Dic.-Geog.,, 
Ill,  246, 1788.  Orayvee.— Eastman,  map  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tr.,  iv,  24,  1854.  Orayvi.— D'Anville, 
Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Orayxa.— Ruxton,  Adven- 
tures, 195, 1848.  Orehbc.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  527,  1877.  Oreiba.— Goodman  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  997, 1893.  O-rey-be.— Palmer,  ibid.,  133, 1870. 
Onabe.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 1893.  Oribaa.— Vandever  in  Ind, 
Aff.  Rep.,  262,  1889.  Oribe.— Piatt,  Karte  Nord- 
America,  1861.  Oribi.— Carson  (1863)  in  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  34, 1893.  Oriva.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  i,  619,  1853.  Orribies.— Irvine  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1877.  Oryina.— French,  Hist.  Coll., 
La.,  II,  175,1875.  Osaybe.— Bourke  in  Proc.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  s.,  i,  244,  1881  (misprint).  Osoli.— 
Arrowsmith,  Map  X.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814  (possibly 
identical).  0-zai.— Stevens,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879 
(Navaho  name;  corrupted  from  Oraibi).  Ozi.— 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  I  nd.Tribes,iv,  220, 1854  (Nav- 
aho name).  Rio  grande  de  espeleta.— Villa-Seiior, 
Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425,  1748.  San  Francisco  de 
Oraibe.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  349,  1889. 
San  Francisco  de  Oraybe.— Vetancurt  (1692)  in 
Teatro  Am.,  iii,  321,  1871.  San  Miguel  Oraybi.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz.and  N.  Mex.,  173, 1889.  Xl-le-b-wa.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3, 13,  1856  (Z\mi 
name).  Tabipai  Muca.— Garc(''s  (1776),  Diary,  444. 
1900  (or  Oraibe).  Yavipai  muca  oraive. — Garees 
[1775-^)  Quoted  bv  Orozco  v  Berra.  Geog.,41,  1864. 
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in  Carthage.  Missouri,  on  the  20th 
instant.  Although  Mr.  H^^l  was  83 
years  of  age,  up  to  two /weeks  be-' 
fore  vhis  death  he  was  perfectly 
healthy,  but  a  bad  cafee  of  grippe 
contracted  at  that  tinr^did  its  deadly 
work  in  J^  little  whi(e.  Father  and 
Mother  Hall,  as  tfrey  were  lovingly 
called  by  s^l  wjfo  knew  them  at 
Sherman,  were/here  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  they>|chool  and  remained 
several  montns'^nd  entwined  them- 
selves in  tKe  hearts  of  both  em- 
ployees aya  pupils^  whom  they  both 
loved  ve^  much,  "father  Hall  was 
an  inte^sted  readei^pf  The  Bulle- 
tin 2Lj/d  was  always  Jtyixious  for  its 
arrival  and  read  it  thoroughly  before 
laying  it  down.  We  extend  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  family  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathies. 

/  • 

'  HOW  THE  TURKEY  AND  COYOTE 
BECAME  ENEMIES. 

BY  JOHN  POSEYESVA  (HOPI),  SEVENTH 

GRADE. 

A  LONG  TIME  AGO  a  turkey  and  a 
-^^  coyote  lived  in  the  woods  near 
each  other;  so  they  were  good 
friends.  The  turkey  had  two  chil- 
dren. One  day  she  went  into  the 
woods  and  found  a  kind  of  white 
paint.  The  next  day  she  painted  her 
children,  made  an  oven  in  the  ground, 
and  built  a  fire  inside  of  it.  When 
it  was  red  hot  she  put  her  two  chib- 
dren  in  and  baked  them.  All  that 
night  they  remained  in  the  oven,  and 
when  the  turkey  took  them  out  the 
next  morning  they  were  baked  fine. 
Then  she  went  over  and  invited  the 
coyote  to  come  and  eat  with  her.  So 
the  coyote  came,  and  the  turkey 
asked  her  to  be  careful  not  to  bite 
any  of  the  bones.  The  coyote  was 
polite  and  very  careful  not  to  chew 
up  the  littlest  bone.  After  her  com- 
pany had  gone  the  turkey  gathered 
up  the  bones  in  a  basket,  went  out 
of  doors  and  sang  a  song.  At  the 
end  of  the  song  she  threw  the  bones 
up  in  the  air,  and  there  they  turned 
into  turkeys  again,  much  prettier 
than  before.  In  a  few  days  the  coy- 
ote was  visiting  her  friend  again, 
and  she  asked  the  turkey  why  her 
children  were  so  pretty.  The  turkey 
told  her  what  she  had  done;  so  the 
coyote  made  up  her  mind  to  try  the 
same  thing.  She  went  home,  painted 
her   four  children,   and   did   all   the 


other  things  just  as  she  had  been 
told.  The  next  morning  the  coyote 
went  to  the  turkey's  house  and  in- 
vited them  over  to  a  feast.  After 
the  coyote  had  gone  home  the  turkey 
told  her  children  to  bite  one  bone 
when  the  coyote  was  not  looking 
and  as  soon  as  they  bad  done  this  to 
lea^e  and  go  north  to  their  uncle, 
the  deer.  The  little  turkeys  bit  the 
bone  as  their  mother  had  said. 
After  they  had  gone  the  turkey 
went  back  to  her  house,  locked  all 
the  doors  and  followed  them.  When 
she  was  left  alone  the  coyote  gathered 
up  the  bones  and  did  just  what  her 
friend  had  told  her,  but  when  she 
threw  them  in  the  air  nothing  hap- 
pened. She  tried  and  tried,  but  she 
never  got  her  children  back.  She 
examined  the  bones  and  found  two 
broken.  This  made  her  very  angry. 
She  went  to  find  the  turkey,  and  the 
coyote  has  been  looking  for  turkeys 
ever  since. 
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He  is  Risen.' 
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N   last  Sunday  morning  at    SL 


Grath  preached  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Sherman  on  the  text  "He  is  risen; 
He  is  not  here:  behold  the  place 
where  they  laid  Him"  (Mark  16:6). 
After  wishing  the  children  a  happy 
Easter  he  gave  a  very  instructive 
talk  on  the  above  text.  He  said: 
"But  a  little  while  ago  the  eyes  of 
the  church  were  filled  with  tears  and 
fixed  upon  the  figure  of  the  dead 
Christ,  but  today  her  tears  are  tears 
of  joy  and  she  is  glad  of  heart  be- 
cause He  has  arisen  from  the  dead. 
But  a  little  while  ago  and  sin  had 
done  its  worst.  It  had  arisen  against 
God  and  as  far  as  man  could  see  had 
conquered,  and  He  that  was  sinless 
lay  dead  amongst  the  people.  But 
for  our  blessed  Lord  the  hour  that 
seemed  to  be  the  hour  of  defeat  was 
the  hour  of  victory.  Death,  whose 
awful  hand  beckons  men  silently 
away  from  the  paths  of  their  ambi- 
tions, was  to  Him  the  occasion  of  His 
greatest  glory,  and  the  grave  that 
hides  away  our  hopes  and  designs 
was  to  Him  the  beginning  of  ever- 
lasting honor."  Then  Father  Mc- 
Grath  showed  the  children  in  what 
spirit  they  should  celebrate  the  day 
and  pointed  out  how  our  Lord's  res- 
urrection is  the  cause  and  the  model 
of  our  future  resnirrection. 
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A  HOPI    LEGEND 

DINAH    MCCLEAN 

Once  there  lived  a  coyote  and  a  snake  near 
eaci)  other.  The^^  were  always  guod  fric^nds,  and 
very  often  invitecl  onv  another  to  dinner. 

The  coyote  went  into  the  woods  looking  for 
something  to  eat,  her  pantry  being  empty.  She 
told  her  children  wliere  she  was  going  and  what 
she  was  going  for,  and  that  if  she  was  successful 
she  would  invite*  h^r  friend  tlie  snake  to  dinner. 
When  she  liad  gone  into  the  woods  the  snake 
came,  not  finding  her  at  home,  d(^cided  to  harm 
the  little  coyotes  while  their  mother  was  away. 
He  went  into  the  house  and  l)it  every  one  of  the 
children.  He  tlien  start(»d  in  pursuit  of  the  mother, 
but  of  course  he  could  not  travel  as  fast  as  the 
coyote.  Soon  he  met  a  coyote  whom  he  took  to 
Ix*  his  friend,   but  it  was  not. 

So  he  went  on  and  soon  came  to  a  spring 
and  was  very  glad  for  he  was  thirsty.  After  he 
had  drunk  his  fill  he  sat  down  to  rest,  and  while 
there  his  friend  the  coyote  came  up  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  there.  The  snake  said  he 
was  looking  for  her.  The  coyote  then  asked  him 
if  he  saw  her  children  Ix^fore  he  came  away,  and 
the  snake  said  tliat  he  did,  and  chat  they  were 
all  well  and  happy. 

They  started  off  together  for  their  home. 
The  sun  was  almost  down,  and  as  th(^  snake  was 
moving  very  slowly  the  coyote  left  liim  far  l)eliind 
and  went  on.  She  told  the  snake  that  she  would 
wait  for  him  at  some  convenient  place. 

On  her  way  she  met  a  coyote  who  told  her 
what  had  happened  to  her  children  while  she 
was  away  from  home. 

She  huriied  home  as  fast  as  she  could  and 
there  found  her  cliildren  all  dead  froni  the  snake 
bites.  She  tbou^dit  perhaps  tliey  had  been  fi«:bt- 
ing  each  other  and  had  been  killed  in  this  way. 
She  went  ovrr  to  the  snake's  houie  to  find  out  if 
he  knew  anythingabout  the  trouble  and  how  it  was 
done.  The  snake  had  not  returned  wlien  she  got 
there,  so  she  went  to  meet  him.  She  told  the 
snake  what  had  happened  to  her  children,  to 
which  statement  the  snake  said  that  he  was  sorry 
but  could  not  hrlp  it.  The  coyote  tried  to  appeal 
to  the  snak<''s  sympaby  but  could  not. 

The  snake  nally  was  gla<l  and  way  down  in 
his  heart  h^  was  laughing  wliilf  the  coyote  was 
crying.  The  snake  never  did  tell  the  coyote  how 
her  cl  ildren  were  killed. 

The  coy(»te  tixn  asked  for  som<  tiling  to  eat, 
but  whrn  it  was  places  1  before  her  slie  could  not 
eat  it  for  it  did  not  taste  right. 

She  bc'came  very  angry  at  the  snake  and  tried 
to  do  liim  injury.  She  invite(l  the  snake  iind  the 
little  ones  over  to  see    her  children.     They  ac- 


cepted. When  all  the  little  snakes  were  gathered 
in  a  circle  around  the  little  dead  Coyotes  the  two 
Coyotes  rushed  upon  then)  and  killed  all  the  little 
snakes.  This  is  why  all  snakes  are  haUd  and 
called  treacherous  and  today  the  Coyotes  are 
friendless  and  sly. 


LOYOLA  COLLEGE  WINS 

In  a  game  replete  with  thrills    in    every 
ning,    the    Loyola  (^)llege    nine  of  I»s  A 
fought  a  uphill  battle  against  the  Braves 
urda}^  afternoon.     The  \isitors    overcan^ 
lead  and  won  out  in    the   ninth  4  lo  3 
will  journey  to  Ia)s  Angeles  for  the 
The   Loyola    lK>ys    are   good  playei 
gentlemaidy  fellows.      We  hopi*  t) 
our  football  schedule. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Sunday,  May 

3:30  P.M.  Band  Concert 

8:00  P.M.  Baccalaureate  Serm^ 

Monday,  Ma' 

Registration  of  Alumni  an^ 
1:00  to  4:00  P.M.  lnspecti< 
8:00  P.M.  School  Play 

Tuesday, 

9:30  A.M.  Field  Sportsi 
1:30  P.M.  Basketball 
8:00  P.M.  Social  Pari 

Wedm 

9:30  A.M.  Competj^ 
2:30  P.M.  Meetinj 
8:00  P.M.  Comui 


8:30  A.M.  Sch, 
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Photograph  by  Frederick  I.  Monsen 

THREE  LITTLE   MAIDS  AWAY  FROM   SCHOOL!   HOPI  INDIANS,   ARIZONA 

The  white  man  is  proud  of  his  juvenile  courts;  the  Hopi  red  man  is  proud  that  he  has  no 
need  for  such  institutions.  A  Hopi  father  considers  it  an  essential  duty  to  teach  his  children 
to  abhor  lying  and  stealing,  to  respect  and  obey  their  elders,  and  to  be  self-supporting. 
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Photograph  by  Frederick  T.  Monsen 

AN  OLD  WAK  CAPTAIN  OF  LACUNA  PUKBLO,   NKW   MEXICO 

The  bow  and  arrow  today  are  relics  of  bitter  tribal  wars  of  long  ago.  A  more  potent 
mace  is  a  cane,  prized  by  many  council  chiefs,  who  hold  this  symbol  of  prestige  because  of  a 
visit  to  the  "Great  White  Father"  in  Washington.  Some  of  these  canes  have  been  handed 
down  from  patriarchs  who  made  the  cross-continent  journey  during  Lincoln's  administration. 
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Photograph  by  Charles  Martin 
El»  RITO  DE  Lies  FRIJOI.es   (uTTLE  CANYON  OF  THE  BEANS)  I  NEW  MEXICO 

The  honeycomb  circlet  in  the  foreground  is  the  pueblo  ruin  of  Tyuonyi.  This  photograph 
was  taken  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  along  whose  base  for  three  miles  stretches  a  series  of  'talus 
pueblos,"  a  type  of  dweUing  also  found  in  Chaco  Canyon  (see  text,  page  640). 
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GIKU  OF  OKAIBI,  THE  MI:TK0PC)LIS  01^  THE  HOPI 

Among  the  Hopi,  famous  for  their  snake  dances,  skill  in  weaving,  dyeing  and  embroidery, 
and  complex  mythology,  may  be  found  lore  which  will  provide  clues  to  the  Chaco  Canyon 
people. 
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HOPI  BOYS  OF  WALPI,  ARIZONA 


Photograph  by  Frederick  I.  Monsen 


Walpi  has  a  cliff-top  location  comparable  to  the  monasteries  of  Meteora,  Greece.  Climbing  along  a  steep  trail,  vvliere  ladders  formerly  had  to  be 
used  at  some  stages,  has  developed  a  lithe,  agile  people.  Hopi  children  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  though  their  symmetry 
sometimes  is  marred  when  their  heads  have  been  flattened  by  the  cradle-board. 
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Museum  of  Northern  Arizona 

Maintained  by  the  Northern  Arizona  Society  of 

Society  and  Art. 

Woman's  Club  Building,   Flagstaff,   Arizona 
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THE  HOPl  CRAFTSMAN 


History 

From  prehistoric  times  the  Hopi 
craftsman  has  been  a  skilled  work- 
er in  the  civilized  arts  of  pottery, 
basketry     and     weaving.       In     his 
ruined    ancestral    villages    we    find 
beautiful  examples  of  the  potter's 
art  and  cotton  textiles  of  fine  qual- 
ity— patterns     woven     with     color, 
patterns  on  fine  cotton  cloth,  some- 
times produced  by  a  "tie  and  dye" 
method.     Beautiful  sandals,  medi- 
cine bags,  etc.,  and  ornaments  of 
shell,    stone    and     turquoise     were 
made. 

In  1540,  white  men  first  heard  of 
the  Hopi.  Coronado  while  at  Zuni 
(Cibola)  sent  El  Tovar  to  investi- 
gate. 

Casteneda,  who  wrote  the  chrom- 
cle  of  El  Tovar's  visit  to  the  Hopi 
towns  in  1540,  made  no  reference 
to  Hopi  art.    Forty-one  years  later 
the   villages   received  their   second 
visit  from  the  Spaniards.     Espejo 
and  Luxan  with  a  few  companions 
visited  the  Hopi  in  1582.    Speaking 
of  their  arrival  at  Awatobi  Luxan 
says,  "Hardly  had  we  pitched  camp 
when    about    1000     Indians     came 
laden    with    maize,    ears    of    green 
com,  pinole   (com  meal),  tamales, 
and  firewood,  and  they   offered  it 
all    together    with    600    widths    of 
blankets,    small    and    large,    white 
and    painted    (colored)    so   that   it 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold.'* 

And  again  at  Walpi,  "Upon 
their  arrival  1000  souls  came  laden 
with  very  fine  earthen  jars  con- 
taining water  ....  Then  they 
brought  600  pieces  of  painted  (col- 


ored) and  white  blankets  and  small 
pieces  of  their  garments.*'  Luxan 
also  speaks  of  the  men  wearing 
colored  belts  that  are  tasseled  and 
says,  *^hen  they  feel  cold  they 
wear  cotton  blankets."  "The  wom- 
en are  always  well  clothed  and 
have  their  hair  done  up  in  puffs." 

Luxan  also  makes  several  refer- 
ences to  the  growing  of  cotton. 
"The  soil  is  very  fertile  for  maize, 
cotton  and  for  everything  sown 
in  it  as  it  is  a  temperate  land," 
and  "We  marched  two  leagues,  ono 
of  them  through  cotton  fields." 

From  Espejo  and  Luxan  we  must 
skip  across  the  thrilling  events  of 
over   two   centuries   to    Lieutenant 
Ives'  account  of  his   trip   through 
Hopiland  and  his  unconscious  ref- 
erences  to   Hopi   art.     He   speaks 
of  certain  blankets  and   garments 
worn  by  the  Hopi,  which  he   evi- 
dently   believed    to    have    been    of 
Navajo  manufacture;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hopi  blanket  as  follows: 
"There    is    much    uniformity    of 
dress,  all  are  wrapped   in   Navajo 
blankets    with    broad     white      and 
dark    stripes,    and    a    crowd    at    & 
distance  looks   like   the  face   of   a 
stratified  rock."    "The  dress  of  the 
women  is  invariably  a  loose  black 
woolen  gown.  .  .  .  The  material  of 
the  dress  is  of  their  own  weaving.'' 
He  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  women  were  the  weavers. 

In  the  little  biography  of  Jacob 
Hamblin,  the  intrepid  Mormon  mis- 
sionary, we  have  several  references 
to  the  art  of  the  Hopi.    The  Mor- 
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mons  thought  to  teach  the  Hopi 
mechanical  weaving  and  to  that 
end  took  back  with  them  to  Utah 
a  chief  of  the  Oraibi,  Tuba,  and  his 
wife.  They  even  later  erected  a 
spinning  mill  above  the  little 
pueblo  of  Moencopi,  but  were  un- 
able to  mechanize  the  Hopi  crafts- 
man. 

Methods   of    Manufacture 

Hopi  methods  of  manufacture 
have  remained  practically  un- 
changed since  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  men  are  the 
weavers,  the  mocassin  makers,  and 
the  jewelers;  the  women  are  the 
potters  and  the  basket  makers. 
While  the  villages  of  the  three 
mesas  have  certain  arts  in  com- 
mon, each  mesa  specializes  on  a 
distinct  type  of  work.  The  manu- 
facture of  heavy  undecorated 
household  pottery  has  been,  until 
recently,  common  to  all  the  vil- 
lages, so  also  the  art  of  textile 
weaving.  It  seems  likely,  too,  that 
decorated  pottery  was  made  in 
most  of  the  towns  up  to  very  re- 
cent times.  But  basketry  is  local- 
ized in  a  most  peculiar  way.  This 
art  is  practiced  on  two  mesas  only. 
The  women  of  Second  Mesa  make 
a  heavy  coil  basket  of  yucca  fibro, 
with  filled  core,  unlike  any  other 
basket  made  in  the  new  world.  A 
few  miles  to  the  west,  on  Third 
Mesa,  Oraibi  and  its  related  towns, 
make  an  entirely  different  type 
of  woven  reed  basket.  First  Mesa, 
with  its  three  towns  perched 
on  the  rock  of  Walpi,  make  no  bas- 
kets but  manufacture  practically 
all  the  Hopi  pottery  now  on  the 
market.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  on  each  one 
of  the  three  mesas  a  different  dia- 
lect is  spoken,  and  the  village  of 
Hano,  on  the  rock  of  Walpi,  speaks 
a  Tewa,  Rio  Grande  tongue,  that 
is  neither  understood  nor  spoken 
by  the  other  pueblos. 

Though  the  general  methods  of 
manufacture  have  changed  very 
little,  the  demand*  for  mass  pro- 
duction has  caused  the  Hopi  crafts- 
man to  accept  a  number  of  labor 
saving  short  cuts  exceedingly  det- 
rimental to  his  art.     The  diamond 


dye  is  unfortunately  rapidly  re- 
placing the  old  vegetable  colors  in 
both  textiles  and  basketry.  Ma- 
chine made  yarn  is  creeping  in,  to 
some  extent,  and  our  own  latest 
and  most  alarming  observation,  is 
the  replacement  of  the  beautiful 
hand  spun  irregular  creamy  cot- 
ton yarn  by  a  dirty-colored  white 
cotton  string.  The  use  of  this  will 
entirely  destroy  the  artistic  value 
of  the  beautiful  wedding  garments, 
kilts,  embroidered  sashes,  and 
fringed  belts,  formerly  made  of 
soft  hand-spun  cotton  yarn.  Pot- 
tery making  has  suffered  a  grad- 
ual degradation  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Spanish  Missions 
in  1629. 

The  applied  designs  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever,  but  in  many  cases  are 
not  well  burned  on  and  the  ware  is 
becoming  thick  and  is  suffering 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign 
shapes  of  poor  design. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  popu- 
lar demand,  old  characteristic 
forms  of  art  are  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  be  replaced  by  nondescript 
"half-breed"  articles  of  little  artis- 
tic worth.  The  art  of  a  people  is 
only  of  value  in  so  long  as  it  main- 
tains a  distinct  pure  bred  charac- 
ter. Like  all  native  people  in  the 
process  of  readjustment,  their  art 
has  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  worst 
rather  than  the  best,  from  the 
dominant  civilization  that  has  sur- 
rounded them.  It  behooves  this 
dominant  civilization  to  lend  every 
assistance  and  encouragement  to 
its  native  people  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  its  beautiful  peasant  arts 
and  bring  with  it  a  worthy  contri- 
bution to  the  new  era. 

The  following  products  are  now 
manufactured  in  the  pueblos,  but 
no  claim  is  made  that  this  is  a 
complete  list. 

Textiles  Worn  by  Women 

1.  Wedding  dress:  0-va.  Hand 
spun  white  cotton.  Straight  length, 
tasseled   at  two  comers. 

2.  Wedding  belt:  Wo-ku-quay- 
wa.  Hand  spun  white  cotton  fine 
cord,  plaited,  not  woven.  Finished 
with  balls  and  long  pendant  fringe 
on  each  end. 
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3.  Woman's  dress:  Ka-nel-mi- 
chap-pi.  Diamond,  diagonal  weave, 
dark  blue  and  black;  when  worn, 
corded  around  border  and  down 
side  with  red  and  green  yam. 

4.  Woman's  belt:  Ka-nel-quay- 
wa.  Patterns  in  black,  red  and 
green,  fringed. 

5.  Maiden's  shawl:  A-te-e. 
Small,  white  wool  or  cotton,  with 
red   border,   diagonal   weave. 

6.  Woman's  footless  stockings: 
Ho-kian-naf-a-na.  Black  or  white. 
Knit  by  the  men  on  four  needles. 

7.  Woman's  ceremonial  dress: 
Tu-e-he.  Made  from  small  wed- 
ding dress  cut  in  half,  and  heavily 
embroidered  in  butterfly  design  In 
black,  blue,  red  and  green;  large 
white  cotton  tassels. 

Textiles   V/om   by    Small   Children 
Textiles  for  children  are  always 
black  and  white. 

8.  Baby's  blanket:  Mi-mi-pi-o- 
wa.     Wool,  very  soft  and  fine. 

9.  Boy's  shawl:  Ge-ro-va-sala. 
Two  sizes  made.  Black  and  white 
in  large  squares  and  bands,  elabor- 
ate weave. 

Textiles  Worn  by   Men 

10.  Ceremonial  sash:  Nm-chan- 
mun-quay-wa.  Embroidered  in 
black,  blue,  red  and  green  wool. 
Cotton  fringe. 

11.  Ceremonial  kilt:  Te-e-vit- 
cuna.  Hand  spun  white  cotton 
heavily  embroidered  in  black,  blue, 
red  and  green  wool. 

12.  Shirts:  Sa-qua-naf-a-na. 
Blue  or  black  cotton  or  wool. 

13.  Garters  or  hair  tie:  Quay- 
wa-ho-ya.  Narrow  red  and  white 
stripes,  patterned  and  fringed. 

14.  Garters:     No-mo-som-pi. 

15.  Wearing  blanket:  Sa-quo- 
va-sala.  Wool,  soft  loose  weave, 
broad  and  fine  stripes  in  white 
and  colors.  Stripes  worn  vertical- 
ly. 

16.  Chief    blanket:      Qui-quita- 

va-sala.  Heavy  wool  blanket,  broad 
stripes  of  white,  blue  and  red  or 
orange,  with  design  in  center  and 
corners.     Worn  horizontally. 

Household  Textiles 

17.  Bed  blanket:  Pi-sala.  Soft 
loose  woven  wool  blanket^  stripes 


in   white   and    colors,   larger   than 
wearing  blanket. 

18.  Rabbit  skin  blanket:  Ta- 
wu-pi. 

19.  Diamond  weave  cotton  and 
wool  blanket. 

20.  Rugs.  Katchina  design,  or 
copy  of  Navajo. 

Leather  Work 

21.  Wedding  boots:  Me-eung- 
to-chi.  White  doe  skin,  knee  height, 
wound  about  the  leg  and  tied. 

22.  Men's  and  women's  low 
mocassins:  Sou-qua-to-chi.  Buck- 
skin, dyed  red,  with  raw  hide  sole 
stitched   with    tendon. 

Basketry 

23.  Oraibi  plaque  (lump  cen- 
ter): Ya-na-pu. 

24.  Oraibi  shallow  ceremonial 
plaque  basket:      Ya-na-si-vu. 

25.  Oraibi  deep  basket.  (Mod- 
ern form,  all  same  name  as  above). 

26.  Second  Mesa  plaque:  Po-I- 
ta. 

27.  Second  Mesa  shallow  cere- 
monial basket:     Po-ho-in-pi. 

28.  Second  Mesa  deep  basket: 
Pa-ta-se-e-vu. 

29.  Yucca  tray  basket  or  sifter: 
Do-chi-a. 

30.  Yucca  deep  basket:  No-a- 
se-vu. 

31.  Carry  basket  of  brush:  Ho- 

a-pu. 

32.  Tray:     Pik-in-pi. 

33.  Head  cover  for  cradle 
board:     Ku-kutz-pi. 

34.  Cradle:     Ta-a-pu. 

35.  Matting  door  cover:     U-utz- 

pi. 

36.  Grass  bundles  tied  with 
yucca  for  door  covers:  Quoc-nu- 
e-ta. 

Pottery 
Types  common  to  all  villages 

37.  Undecorated      water      jar: 

Ku-i-pi. 

38.  Undecorated    water    carrier 

with   handles:      Wi-ku-ru. 

39.  Undecorated  jar  for  indigo 
dying :     Sa-qua-ku-si-i- vu. 

40.  Miscellaneous  cook  pots: 
Si-i-vu. 

41.  Undecorated  big  bowl  for 
mixing  food:     Pik-am-cha-kaf-ta. 

42.  Undecorated  jar  with  han- 
dles or  tea  kettle:     Po-o-si-i-vu. 
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43.  Decorated  red  polished  food 
mixing^  bowl:     Pa-quirs-cha-kaf-ta. 

44.  Decorated    bowl,    shape    of 
trench  helmet:     Ha-keets-kaf-ta. 

45.  Decorated  ladle:  Ah-ku. 
Decorated  oUas  (large). 
Decorated       shallow       food 


46. 
47. 
bowls. 
48. 
49. 


Tiles. 

Many  small  forms. 
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Hopi  Courtship  and  Marriage 

SECOND  MESA 


iBlvodiiclion 

Thoogli  Hopi  courtship  and  mar- 
riage customs  have  been  lightly 
touched  upon  by  various  ethnolo- 
g:istsy  and  partial  accounts  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Owens  (1892)  and 
Pars^ons  (1921)  for  First  Mesa,  and 

Voth  (1912)  for  Third  Mesa,  there 
has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  previ- 
ously been  a  complete  account  of 
these  important  social,  economic 
and  relig:ious  ceremonies.  The 
author  of  this  paper  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  Museum  and 
its  activities.  He  is  a  Hopi  Indian, 
a  bom  ethnologist,  and  in  his  youth 
had  peculiar  opportunities  for  ac- 
cpiaintance  with  the  history  and 
customs  of  his  people.  It  is  his 
dssire,  as  it  is  ours,  to  correctly  re- 
cord for  future  generations  of  both 
races,  the  history  and  customs  of 
the  Hopi  people. 

Much  of  this  history  forms  an 
invaluable  link  with  Arizona's  pre- 
historic peoples  and  her  early  his- 
toric records.  The  author  realizes 
that  in  another  g'eneration  it  will 
be  most  <lifficnlt  to  record  many 
of  the  ceremonies,  as  modern  inno- 
vations are  inevitably  creeping  in. 
The  ritual  and  symbolism  are  very 
beautiful  in  many  of  these  and 
should  they  disappear  unrecorded, 


it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  future. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  of  the 
Hopi  have  been  much  discussed, 
and,  through  ignorance,  much  mis- 
understood. Though  they  belong  to 
a  day  when  hard  labor  and  time 
did  not  count,  there  is  nothing  de- 
grading or  brutal  in  them.  Their 
elaborate  embroidery  is  founded 
upon  a  firm  economic  background 
— a  "give  and  take"  of  labor  and 
commodities.  The  whole  is  leavened 
with  a  nice  humor  and  strength- 
ened with  a  firm  belief  in  a  life 
after  death.  The  Hopis  are  essen- 
tially very  human  and  were  a  civi- 
lized people  when  the  Spaniards 
first  found  them.  Long  ago,  they 
built  up  an  elaborate  social  and 
ceremonial  structure,  in  many  ways 
comparable  to  our  own. 

The  editor  begs  that  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  following  ac- 
count represents  the  prescribed 
manner  of  conducting  the  courtship 
and  marriage  ceremonial.  There 
may  be,  however,  many  slight  var- 
iations in  individual  ceremonies 
due  to  circumstances  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  most  young  couples 
today  are  first  married  at  the 
agency  or  at  the  village  mission. 
Thus  they  are  twice  married  and 
take   no   chance    upon   either   side. 

— M.  R.  F.  C. 
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COURTSHIP 

Many  years  back,  a  Hopi  youth 
was  not  supposed  to  do  any  court- 
ing until  he  was  able  to  raise  a 
crop  and  be  a  good  hunter;  and  a 
girl  was  not  supposed  to  have  any 
interest  in  a  young  man  until  she 
had  gone  through  her  "test  cere- 
mony" of  grinding  corn  for  getting 
her  poli-ine  (butterfly  wing 
whorls)  (Note  1).  This  ceremony 
is,  of  course,  very  hard  on  the 
young  girls,  for  they  have  to  grind 
corn  for  four  days  straight,  and 
their  legs  would  be  half  paralyzed 
on  the  last  days. 

A.  few  days  after  this  ceremony, 
the  young  men  would  plan  a  rabbit 
drive  to  see  if  they  could  interest 
these  young  maidens,  as  a  general 
saying   is,   to   give   them   a   "good 
exercise"  to   get  back   the   normal 
circulation   in  their   legs.     On  the 
night  when  the  hunting  trip  is  an- 
nounced,  the    girls   would   prepare 
some  cornmeal  to  make  their  some- 
viki    (maiden^s  cakes)    (Note  2A). 
This    dough    is    wrapped    in    corn 
husks  and  tied  in  two  places  and 
boiled.    These  little  cakes  are  made 
in  the  morning;  then  after  break- 
fast all  the  men  and  young  maid- 
ens go  down  the  trail  and  into  the 
valley    to    hunt    rabbits.      When    a 
rabbit  is  killed,  the  girls  will  run 
for  it.     The  first  one  to  get  there 
would  claim  it.    Then  she  will  give 
some  of  her  little  cakes  to  the  man 
or  boy  who  killed  the  rabbit.     The 
one  who  received  the  cakes  would 
ask  the  men  kindly  to  help  them- 
selves.    If,  in  the  evening,  the  girl 
still  has  some  cakes  left,  she  will 
give  them  to  the  young  man  whom 
she    got   interested    in   during   the 
day.     He   will   bring    these    cakes 
home  to  his  parents  to  see  if  there 
would  be  any  objection.  Sometimes 
there  is,  and  sometimes  there  will 
not  be   any. 

A  few  nights  later  the  girl  would 
grind   corn   to    see    if    the    youth 


would  call  on  her.  If  he  does,  the 
courting  will  begin.  (Note  3).  If 
the  girl  did  not  get  her  chance  to 
select  a  boy  during  the  hunt,  she 
will  try  again  the  day  after  some 
dance,  because  on  this  day  the  girls 
and  the  young  men  would  go  out 
on  a  picnic  trip  to  some  spring. 
It  may  be  sometimes  the  parents 
of  a  girl  will  have  objections 
against  the  boy.  But,  of  course, 
the  unruly  ones  will  go  on  court- 
.  ing  just  the  same.  In  cases  of 
such,  the  maiden  will  prepare  some 
piki  (Note  2H)  (of  blue  meal 
rolled  up,  called  meu-pi)  and  stack 
it  about  three  feet  high  on  a  plaque 
and  on  top  of  it,  a  roll  of  sweet 
cornmeal  mush  (quami)  (Note 
2B)  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
by  twelve  inches  long. 

With  all  this  she  will  go  to  the 
boy's  house  to  see  if  she  will  be 
accepted.  In  other  words,  as  a 
general  saying  with  the  Hopi,  she 
goes  to  the  boy's  house  "to  set  her 
trap."    (Note   4A). 

The  parents   of  the   boy   cannot 
help  but  accept  the  offer  for  fear, 
if  she  should  be  more  than  human, 
or  a  witch,  she  would  bring  some 
kind    of   calamity   upon   them.     If 
the  youth  is  out  or  away,  even  if 
they  do  take  the  offer,  they  have 
to  wait  for  him  to  come  home  to 
see    if   he   has    anything    to    say. 
When    he    comes,    his    mother   will 
bring  the  stack  of  piki  and  the  roll 
of  cornmeal   mush.     Then   he  will 
either  accept  it  or  reject  it.     If  he 
accepts  it,  he  is  "trapped"  and  eats 
the    first    of   the    piki.      Then    the 
mother  will  go  out  and  invite  all 
the  men  relatives  to  come  to  the 
house.     When  they  come,  the  piki 
is    then    distributed    among    them. 
When  this  is  done,  the  whole  clan 
is  "in  the  trap."     Then  they  will 
wonder  where  the  cotton  is  to  be 
had.     This  being  a  general  affair 
with  the   Hopis,   all  the   male  sex 
will   be  thinking  about  the  cotton 
for  the  bride-to-be.  (Note  5). 
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MARRIAGE  CEREMONY 

(Note  6) 

From  then  on,  they  will  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  bride 
(meu-wi)  will  come  to  the  boy's 
house  to  do  her  grinding  for  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Before  she 
goes  to  the  young  man's  house,  she 
would  grind  and  prepare  the  corn- 


always  as  meu-wi.  If  she  has  sev- 
eral married  sons,  she  will  men- 
tion the  son's  name  to  design^ate 
the    particular   meu-wi. 

First  Day  (Note  7):  The  next 
morning  she  is  up  good  and  early 
grinding  corn.  When  the  vil- 
lagers hear  that  the  bride  is  grind- 
ing in  the  young  man's  house, 
the   women  relatives   of  the   boy's 


Fig.   1 — Father  of   groom   covered 
with  mud  after  the  attack  on  the 

house. 


meal — anywhere  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  pounds.  Not 
only  the  girl  herself  would  be  pre- 
paring, but  all  the  women  in  the 
village  would  do  the  same  to  help 
out.  This  may  take  a  month  or  so. 
When  everything  is  gotten  ready, 
the  young  man  will  go  to  the 
maiden's  house  after  dark  to  bring 
her  to  his  house,  and  she  will  take 
with  her  a  big  plaque  of  cornmeal. 
There  they  are  welcomed  by  his 
parents  (Note  4B).  From  now  on 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  bride  will 
never  speak  of  her  by  name,  but 


father  will  pretend  that  they  are 
angry  and  will  swear  the  boy  is 
their  sweetheart  and  belongs  to 
them.  Then  they  will  declare  war 
against  the  boy's  whole  family  and 
the  bride  also.  They  say  that  they 
will  either  "kill"  the  bride  or  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom  (me-u- 
nong-eu),  for  it  is  by  his  consent 
that  the  boy  is  marrying  the  girl. 
Second  Day:  On  the  night  of 
the  second  day,  a  sister  of  the 
boy's  father  will  go  where  the 
bride  is  to  let  them  know  at  the 
boy's    house    that   the   war    is    on. 
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This  is  done  by  mocking  an  owl. 
She  will  say,  "Ho-ho-ho/'  several 
times  outside.  This  will  thrill  the 
whole  family  inside,  and  give  thetn 
an  expectation  of  what  is  to  hap- 
pen next  day. 

This  same  night  the  "war  party" 
will  soak  up  the  most  sticky  clay 
that  they  can  make,  so  as  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  morning  to  use  in 
their  battle.  The  leader  of  the 
party  will  call  on  all  the  women 
relatives  and  ask  them  to  come  to 
her  house  and  join  her  on  a  riot. 
(Note  4). 

Third  Day :  Then  they  all  gath- 
er at  one  house  and  make  ready  to 
start.  When  they  leave  the  house 
they  will  string  out  after  their 
leader.  The  parents  of  the  boy 
and  other  relatives,  seeing  them 
coming,  will  hide  the  bride  and 
close  the  door  and  try  to  hold  it 
against  the  attack,  but  with  force, 
they  will  break  it  in  (Note  8). 
Then  the  battle  begins.  If  they 
find  the  bride  they  will  put  some 
of  their  sticky  mud  on  her  face. 
They  will  then  force  their  way  to 
where  the  father  is  hiding.  When 
they  find  him,  they  get  him  out  of 
the  house  and  "scalp  him"  before 
the  public  by  cutting  his  hair  knot 
at  the  back  of  his  head.  If  the 
boy  has  piled  up  some  wood  ready 
for  the  bride  (Note  9),  the  war 
party  will  rush  to  it  and  carry  ev- 
ery stick  away,  saying  that  they 
can  make  better  piki  with  it  than 
the  bride.  The  house  is  left  with- 
out fuel;  both  sides  will  be  covered 
with  mud,  and  the  inside  of  the 
house  will  be  just  a  mud-hole. 

The  bride  and  the  boy's  parents 
now  get  busy  and  clean  up  the 
house.  In  the  evening  the  war 
party  will  come  back  with  their 
stack  of  piki  (meu-pi)  to  make  a 
"treaty  of  peace."  Later  in  the 
night,  the  bride's  parents  and  the 
rest  of  the  relatives  will  come  in 
with  loads  of  cornmeal  for  the  next 
morning's  ceremony.  This  was  the 
meal  prepared  before  the  bride 
went  to  the  boy's  house. 

Fourth  Day.  Actual  Wedding 
Day:  Early  next  morning,  shortly 
after  the  cock  crows,  both  parties, 
the  bride's  and  the  bridegroom's 
folks,  will  be  up  to  do  the  actual 
marriage  ceremony.     The  mothers 


on  both  sides  will  make  the  soap. 
weed  (yucca)  suds  or  lather,  and 
pour  it  all  into  one  lar^  bowl, 
where  it  is  mixed  and  divided  tLgtdn 
into  two  bowls.  His  mother  will 
undo  the  girl's  hair  (poli-ine)  and 
her  mother  will  do  the  same  with 
the  boy.  Then  they  let  them  bow 
down  into  these  bowls  and  wash 
their  heads  or  baptize  them  and 
pronounce  them  a  married  couple 
and  claim  them  as  daughter  and 
son  on  each  side.  The  bodies  of 
both  bride  and  groom,  down  to  the 
waist,  are  also  washed  in  this  wat- 
er  (Note  4  and  Note  10). 

When  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  over,  without  which  no  iredilins 
is  considered  binding  (Mote  11), 
the  fires  are  lit  under  the  piki 
stones  and  the  bride  and  the  other 
women  will  start  making  dongh  to 
make  piki.  The  bride  is  always 
given  the  first  chance  to  make  pikL 
Just  as  soon  as  she  is  through  she 
serves  the  breakfast  about  sunrise. 
Everybody  is  invited  to  come  to 
eat  the  mutton  stew,  nuk-quiiri 
(Note  2C)  and  the  bride's  pikL 
(Note  12).  Men  and  boys  come 
with  either  cotton  or  beans  as  a 
gift  to  the  bride.  Eirery  man  and 
boy  leaving  the  house  is  given  m 
tray  full  of  commeaL  It  is  the 
bride's  good  luck  if  she  has  some 
meal  left  over. 

Afterward,  the  bride's  mother* 
in-law  will  arrange  her  hair.  It  is 
parted  in  the  middle  and  cut  for 
several  inches  across  the  ears, 
leaving  a  bang  on  either  side.  Then 
the  long  part  is  arranged  in  two 
twists  on  either  side  of  her  head. 
These  form  loops  on  the  end  and 
are  turned  up  and  bound  so  that 
they  lie  turned  out,  away  from  the 
face.  These  twists  are  wrrapped 
with  string.  This  is  the  matron's 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  and 
is  called  to-riqui   (Note  4B). 

In  the  evening  the  bride  pre- 
pares a  supper,  usually  of  coarse 
cornmeal  boiled  with  beans,  (ha- 
tufs-siki  (Note  2D),  and  at  this 
time  she  also  serves  her  **bride's 
cake,"  chu-keu-viki  (Note  2E). 

Spinning  the  Cotton:    Soon  after 

breakfast,  the  cotton,  which  has 
been  largely  furnished  by  the 
bridegroom  and  his  family,  is 
measured   out   in  double  handfuls. 
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about  twenty-two  to  a  large  wed- 
ding robe,  fourteen  to  a  small  size 
robe,  and  ten  to  a  belt.  This  is 
then  taken  to  the  kiva  where  the 
bridegroom  belongs.  The  men  who 
have  no  other  duties  will  come 
there  to  card  and  spin.  Every  man 
tries  to  do  his  part  during  these 
days.    The  young  men  will  be  busy 


early  to  make  piki. 

Warp-Setting  Day:  When  the 
spinning  is  all  done,  they  will  set 
a  day  to  "set  the  warps"  for  the 
wedding  robes  and  belt  (Note  13). 
A  day  before  this,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  sheep  are  butchered  to  be 
stewed  with  hominy,  mu-ki-quivi, 
for  another  big  feast  on  this  "warp 


Fig.  2 — Bride  leaving  her  mother- 
in-law's  house  to  return  to  her 
mother's  home.  Note  the  white 
wedding  robe,  and  the  reed  suit- 
case, out  of  which  falls  the  fringe 
of    the    wedding    belt,    symbolizing 


ram. 


bringing  in  wood  from  the  cedar 
lands  to  keep  up  with  the  women, 
for  they  will  be  making  piki  every 
day,  besides  doing  other  cooking 
and  feeding  the  whole  town.  If 
the  family  is  well-to-do,  the  spin- 
ning will  be  done  in  four  or  five 
days,  for  being  fed  well,  most  ev- 
ery man  will  be  carding  and  spin- 
ning every  day.  The  same  way 
with  the  women;  they,  too,  will  be 
at  the  bridegroom's  house  good  and 


setting  day."  During  these  busy 
days  the  bride  has  to  watch  very 
closely  and  keep  account  in  her 
mind  of  all  the  men  who  have  giv- 
en the  most  and  done  the  most 
work,  for  they  are  to  receive  piki 
every  evening.  They  are  usually  the 
men  relatives  of  the  bridegroom. 
Also,  the  women  who  have  daugh- 
ters and  the  girls  who  have  been 
helping,  are  all  taken  account  of 
by   the  bride,   for  they   have   been 
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hoping  that  they  will  some  day 
"trap"  a  youth  and  that  the  pres- 
ent bride  will  do  the  same  for 
them.  So  the  Hopi  bride  has  to 
have  a  good  head  to  remember  all 
this  for  some  years  to  come,  until 
she  has  repaid  all  those  who  have 
helped  her. 

On  the  day  to  "set  warp,"  the 
men  are  in  the  kiva  before  break- 
fast, busy  working  on  the  looms. 
Women,  too,  will  light  their  fires 
under  the  piki  stones  at  dawn  and 
be  busy  making  piki.  For  this  is 
their  last  busy  day  with  the  bride 
in  the  bridegroom's  house. 

The  breakfast  is  then  served  to 
the  men  in  the  kiva  with  unimag- 
inable   loads    of    piki    unfolded,    m 
sheets,  piled  as  high  as  four  feet, 
on  six  or  seven  piki  trays.     There 
is   also   cornmeal^  which  has  been 
boiled,    dried,    parched     and     then 
ground  as  fine  as  wheat  flour,  kuif- 
tosi   (Note  2F),  to  which  water  is 
added.      This    is    used    to    dip    the 
piki  in  and  as  a  refreshing  drink 
also.     When  the  men  get  through 
with  breakfast  they  will  divide  the 
piki  that  is  left  among  themselves. 
In  the   late   afternoon,   the   men 
who   are    setting   the   warp   go   to 
the  bridegroom's  house  for  a  feast 
of  mutton  and  hominy  stew.  When 
they  are   leaving,  the  relatives  of 
the  bridegroom  and  his  father  are 
given    piki    and    cornmeal   to    take 
away  with  them.     Their  wives  and 
daughters   are   each   given   a  bowl 
of   mutton   stew.        The   next   day 
these  women  and  girls  will  return 
the  bowls  filled  with  piki,  meu-pi. 
Weaving    the    Wedding     Robes: 
From  this  day  on  the  bride  is  left 
alone  with  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom and  she  is  not  supposed  to 
be   given   any  advice  on  her  cook- 
ing, as  she  is  on  her  "test"  of  how 
much  she  knows  about  home  econ- 
omy and  the  Hopis  have  a  saying 
that  "if  she  is  a  big  eater,  the  mak- 
ing  of  her  wedding  robes  will  be 
very  slow."     So  she  has  to  watch 
herself  very  close  and  be  careful 
of  what  she  does  and  how  she  does 
her    cooking,    and    must     be     very 
courteous  to  all  who  come  in.     She 
is  not  supposed  to  talk  to  anyone 
but   her   mother-in-law    (Note   14). 

About  this  time  the  bridegroom 
goes  out  to  get  some  reeds.    These 


are  bound  together  with  twined 
strings  to  form  a  kind  of  mat  or 
"suitcase"  roll,  song-oi-sivu.  In 
it  the  large  wedding  robe  and  belt 
are  rolled  up  to  be  carried  by  the 
bride. 

A  different  man  works  on  the 
loom  every  day,  so  whoever  wish- 
es to  weave  for  the  bride  will  have 
to  be  in  the  kiva  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  gets  his  meals  from  the 
bride  at  the  bridegroom's  house 
that  day.  The  belt  is  usually  made 
by  one  man  because  it  is  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  braided  work. 

When  all  the  weaving  is  finished 
(Note  15),  and  the  robes  have  been 
whitened    with    a    fine   white   clay, 
the  moccasins,  or  the  bride's  boots, 
are  made  of  a  whole  buckskin  with 
raw    cowhide    soles    and    they    too 
are    whitened    in    the    same    way. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  father- 
in-law  will   make   the  hair  binder 
for  the  bride  (Note  16).    Then  they 
notify  the  bride  that  everything  is 
done  and  also  of  the  day  when  she 
will     go     back     home,     which,     of 
course,   is   a  happy  piece  of  news 
for  her   (Note   17).     At  this  time 
they  also  take  the  completed  wed- 
ding outfit  (Note  18)  to  the  bride 
in    the    bridegroom's    home.      Now 
she  starts  to  get  ready  and  grinds 
a  batch  of  white  cornmeal  to  make 
her  pikami   (sweet  mush  baked  in 
the     ground     oven)      (Note     2G). 
There  is  always  some  sort  of  wild 
meat  that  must  go  with  this,  so  a 
relative  of  the  bridegroom  will  an- 
nounce a  rabbit  drive.     After  this 
hunt  every  man  gives  a  rabbit  to 
the    bride,    when    he    comes    home. 
Another  sheep  is  butchered  for  the 
last  feast. 

Smoking  over  the  robes,  or  pray- 
ers for  th«  happiness  of  the  young 
couple:  On  the  last  day  when  the 
bride  puts  her  pikami  in  the 
ground  oven  to  bake,  the  men  take 
all  the  wedding  robes  to  the  kiva, 
and  here  they  perform  their  last 
ceremony,  making  prayer  plumes 
— pahos — for  the  happiness  of  the 
bride  and  the  souls  of  the  children 
to  be  born  to  her.  These  feathers 
are  hung  on  every  corner  of  each 
robe  and  tassels  are  placed  on  the 
lower  corners. 

When  all  is  finished  in  the  kiva, 
those   who   wish   may   smoke   over 
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the  robes  and  in  this  smoke  ascend 
their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of 
the  newly-wedded  couple.  At  the 
close  of  this  ceremony,  what  is 
left  of  the  cotton  yarn  is  taken 
back  to  the  house  and  a  piece  of 
it  is  hung  on  each  of  the  bride's 
ears  as  ear-rings.     This  she  is  to 


carries,  to  make  a  path  for  the 
bride  to  walk  upon  as  she  leaves 
the  house.  She  carries  the  reed 
suitcase  in  her  arms  with  the  long 
fringes  of  the  belt  hanging  down, 
which  indicates  rain  falling  from 
a  cloud  and  means  that  she  is  now 
prepared   for   the   next   world   and 


Fie   3— The  wedding  robe.    Note  the  tassek  on  the  corners  and  the  roll 
of  black  yarn  near  the  middle.     The  roll  signifies  that  the  woman  is 

legally  married. 


wear  until  it  drops  off.  Other 
women  who  wish  to  have  a  piece 
of  this  string  for  their  ears  are 
welcome  to  it.  They  too  will  wear 
it  as  long  as  it  will  last. 

After  receiving  her  string  ear- 
rings she  goes  out  to  get  her  pik- 
ami and  dishes  it  up  into  many 
bowls  to  serve  with  the  mutton 
stew.  When  everything  is  set,  the 
men  are  called  from  the  kiva  to 
come  and  eat.  With  them  they 
bring  the  wedding  robes. 

While  the  dinner  is  being  eaten 
the  bride  is  dressed  in  her  new 
robes  (Note  19)  and  is  ready  to  go 
back  home.  At  the  last  she  is  giv- 
en farewell  advice  from  her  par- 
ents-in-law. After  this,  usually 
her  father-in-law  going  before  her, 
will  sprinkle  a  trail  of  sacred 
cornmeal   from    a   bowl   which   he 


represents  a  pure  little  white  cloud 
from  which  the  rain  is  falling. 
A  big  bowl  of  mutton  stew  and 
other  presents  are  carried  ahead 
of  her  by  her  mother-in-law  and 
others.  The  parents  of  the  bride 
will  be  at  their  door  to  wel- 
come them  with  great  joy.  All 
the  bride's  women  relatives  will 
now  take  turns  wrapping  her  wed- 
ding robes  around  them  and  trying 
to  squeeze  into  her  little  white 
boots.  There  is  great  excitement 
and  chattering. 

Grinding  Corn  to  Pay  for  the 
Husband:  All  the  women  and  girls 
will  grind  as  much  corn  for  the 
bride  as  they  can  and  later  her 
family  will  do  some  more  until 
they  get  enough  to  pay  for  the 
new  husband,  for  the  bride  does 
not    take    her   husband    with    her 
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when  she  goes  back  home.  So  this 
is  the  reason  all  the  women  help 
her  to  grind  the  com  so  that  she 
can  have  her  husband  in  a  short 
while.  Many  plaques  have  been 
made  on  which  to  carry  the  meal 
to  the  house  of  the  mother-in-law 
(Note  20).  On  these  the  cornmeal 
is  heaped  up  and  is  taken  back  to 
get  the  husband  and  to  pay  for  the 
wedding  robes.  It  may  take  from 
five  to  ten  days  to  grind  the  com. 
The  bride  stays  until  after  dark; 
then  she  goes  back  home,  taking 
her  husband  along. 

On  this  same  night  a  rabbit 
drive  is  announced  to  test  the 
young  man  out  to  see  if  he  is  a 
good  hunter.  The  crier  calls  out 
the  announcement  and  at  the  finish 
he  will  say,  "Whoever  kills  the 
most  rabbits  will  take  the  wife 
away  from  the  new  husband."  Dur- 
ing the  hunt  the  youth  is  teased 
and  made  fun  of  all  day  long.  This 
is  always  the  joke  on  the  new  hus- 
band. 

It  takes  all  this  time  and  cere- 
mony for  a  Hopi  to  get  married. 
So  anyone  can  consider  that  their 
marriage  is  just  as  binding  as  a 
white  man's  marriage. 

—EDMUND  NEQUATEWA. 
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EPILOGUE 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to 
follow  our  young  people  a  little 
further,  until  they  are  prepared  to 
commence  their  life  as  a  family 
unit,  and  later  we  will  trace  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  wedding 
costume  to  its  final  stage. 

When  the  bridegroom  first  re- 
turns to  the  house  of  his  wife's 
mother,  it  is  customary  for  the 
bride's  uncles  to  praise  him  inordi- 
nately, saying  that  he  is  a  mighty 
fine  hunter,  a  very  brave  man,  and 
wonderfully  industrious,  etc.  This 
is  intended  to  tease  and  embarrass 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
boys  of  the  family,  nephews  of  the 
bride,  etc.,  will  declare  that  he  is 
most  unworthy  in  every  way,  a 
poor  hunter  and  of  no  account.  The 
Hopi  believe  that  teasing  is  good 
for  the  character. 

A   young  couple  usually   spends 


at  least  a  year  in  the  house  of  the 
girl's  mother.  The  young  husband 
must  "pay"  his  mother-in-law  for 
his  bride,  just  as  the  bride's  fam- 
ily has  "paid"  for  the  bridegroom. 
Among  the  Hopi,  no  benefit  or  gift 
is  ever  received  without  a  gift  of 
equal  value  being  made  in  return. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  all  their 
economic  and  social  relations. 
Therefore,  when  the  young  hus- 
band plants  his  first  crop  after  his 
marriage,  if  he  is  a  good  manager 
he  will  also  plant  a  separate  crop 
for  his  mother-in-law.  When  he 
has  harv^ested  this  for  her,  then 
payments  have  been  made  in  fuD 
upon  both  sides  and  the  families 
feel  that  everything  is  "squared*^ 
between  them. 

After  this,  as  family  life  is  be- 
coming uncomfortably  crowded  and 
there  is  usually  a  third  member  of 
the  new  family  by  this  time,  the 
young  couple  will  either  build  for 
themselves  an  addition  to  the  house 
of  the  bride's  mother  or  a  little 
stone  house  of  their  own  nearby. 
And  so  there  commences  a  new 
unit  of  family  life. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  story 
of  the  wedding  robes.    A  bride  can- 
not   make    her    appearance    at    a 
dance    until    the    following    Niman 
Kachina  ceremony  in  her  village,  in 
July.     At  this  time  all  the  brides 
of  the   year   will   make  their  first 
public  appearance.  During  the  last 
round  of  the  dance,  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon, all  the  mothers-in-law  of 
the  recent  brides   will  appear   be- 
hind the  dancers  and  back  of  each 
mother-in-law  stands  a  little  bride. 
She  will  not  see  much  of  the  dance 
for  she  is  very  shy  and  stands  with 
downcast     eyes.       Each     bride     is 
dressed  irl  her  wedding  robes  for 
this  ceremony,  and  just  before  she 
makes  her  appearance  her  father- 
in-law  will  fasten  a  roll  of  black 
yarn,  wrapped   in  the  center  with 
cotton   string,  to  the   back  of  her 
white  robe,  between  the  shoulders. 
This    certifies    that   she    is    legally 
married  according  to  Hopi  custom. 
It  is,  in  fact,  her  marriage  certifi- 
cate.    After  this,   she  may  attend 
any  of  the  dances  as  she  pleases. 
The  last  public  appearance  that 
the    bride    makes    in    her   wedding 
robes  is  at  the  time  of  the  Snake 
or  Flute  dance,  following  her  wed- 
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ding  ceremonies.  On  the  days  of 
these  dances  a  footrace  is  always 
held  about  dawn,  and  the  bride  will 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  in  the 
early  morning  to  watch  the  run- 
ners come  in  from  across  the  des- 
ert below. 


NOTES 


Again  the  wedding  robes  appear 
during  the  natal  ceremonies,  at  the 
^'naming  ceremony"  of  the  child, 
when  the  infant  is  taken  to  the 
mesa  edge  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 
The  robe  may  or  may  not  be  worn 
by  the  mother  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child  at  later  naming  cer- 
emonies. 

After  this,  the  large  robe,  which 
was  carried  in  the  reed  suitcase, 
may  be  given  away  to  the  brothers 
or  men  relatives  to  be  cut  up  and 
used  for  ceremonial  kilts,  or,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  made  into  a  carry- 
ing bag  or  put  to  some  other  house- 
hold use.  The  belts  usually  appear 
in  various  dances,  worn  by  some 
male  relative. 

The  small  robe,  which  was  worn 
by  the  bride,  is  eventually  embroid- 
ered by  her  husband  or  some  male 
relative  for  her  use  in  ceremonies. 
The  white  boots  she  keeps  for  her 
own    ceremonial    uses. 

The  reed  suitcase  (Fig.  2)  you 
may  see  in  any  Hopi  house,  spread 
out  and  hanging  on  the  wall,  where 
it  serves  as  a  family  album,  being 
a  most  convenient  retainer  for 
photographs  in  these  modern  times. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  last 
scene,  for  the  robe  makes  its  final 
appearance  as  a  wrapping  for  the 
dead.  The  soul  of  the  Hopi  wom- 
an, leaving  behind  her  worn  body 
and  her  worn-out  garments  alike, 
once  more  appears  in  her  w^edding 
robes,  young  and  pure  as  on  the 
day  when  she  first  donned  them. 
She  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and,  spreading  her 
pure  white  robe,  she  steps  upon  it 
and  descends  like  a  little  white 
cloud  into  the  shades  of  "Maski," 
the  Home  of  Hopi   Souls. 

—MARY-RUSSELL   F.   COLTON, 

Editor. 
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1.  Butterfly-wing  whorls,  Poli-ine: 
The  word  is  derived  from  "poli," 
the  butterfly,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  squash  blossom,  as  is 
generally  believed. 

2.  Foods  served  during  the  court- 
ship  and    marriage   ceremonies: 

A.  Maiden's  cake,  Some-viki: 
Blue  cornmeal  combined  with 
ashes  of  the  si-ovi  plant  and 
made  with  water  into  a  stiff 
dough.  This  is  sweetened  like 
the  "bride's  cake"  (Note  2E) 
and  done  up  in  small  pack- 
ages and  tied  in  two  places. 
The  packages  are  then  boiled. 

If  a  girl  is  interested  in  a 
boy,  she  takes  one  of  these 
packets  and  opens  it  and 
takes  out  enough  of  the 
boiled  meal  to  make  two 
small  narrow  packages  about 
the  size  of  your  middle  finger. 
These  are  done  up  in  fresh 
white  husks,  tied  in  several 
places  and  then  tied  together, 
side  by  side.  They  are  made 
in  the  spring  and  at  Bean 
Dance  time  in  February, 
when  the  people  are  in  the 
kivas,  and  as  the  young  boys 
file  past  the  maidens,  during 
the  dance,  a  girl  will  slip  a 
pair  of  these  little  packets  in- 
to a  boy's  hand. 

B.  Cornmeal  Mush,  Quami:  Made 
from  sweet  corn  which  is 
packed  unhusked  into  a  deep 
pit  over  hot  embers,  sealed, 
and  left  over-night.  The  corn 
is  then  dried  and  ground  very 
fine.  It  is  mixed  with  water 
and  forms  a  stiff  sticky 
dough  which  is  shaped  into 
rolls.  These  rolls  are  called 
"horses"  and  are  presented  to 
the  youth  by  the  maiden.  The 
Hopis  say  that  the  boy's 
mother  must  be  careful  not  to 
take  a  piece  of  mush  from  the 
center  of  the  roll,  because, 
should  the  boy  ever  own  a 
horse,  this  might  cause  it  to 
have  a  sore  back. 

C.  Nuk-quivi:  Hominy  and  mut- 
ton stew,  the  principal  dish  at 
every  feast. 

D.  Ba-tufs-siki:  A  stew  made  of 
beans  and  coarse  cornmeal. 

E.  Bride's     cake,     Chu-keu-viki: 


mmamsam 
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This  is  made  of  blue  meal  like 
piki  batter  only  much  stiffer 
and  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Formerly  this  was  sweetened 
in  the  following  manner:  The 
women  would  chew  piki 
(starch)  which  turned  to  sug- 
ar in  the  mouth,  and  this  ma- 
terial was  collected  and  used 
as  sweetening.  After  the 
batter  is  mixed,  it  is  shaped 
into  small  rounded  crescents 
less  than  six  inches  long. 
These  are  then  wrapped  in 
com  leaves  and  the  little 
packages  are  boiled. 

F.  Kuif-tosi:  A  drink  make 
from  white  commeal.  The 
white  com  is  boiled,  dried, 
parched  and  then  ground 
very  fine.  This  meal  is  mix- 
ed with  water  as  desired  and 
is  a  deep  cream  color.  It 
tastes  like  malted  milk. 

G.  Pikami:  Made  of  fine  white 
commeal.  This  is  sweetened 
with  sprouted  wheat  and 
steamed  in  a  closed  stone 
"fireless  cooker"  which  is 
built  into  the  corner  of  a 
house  outdoors,  or  under- 
ground. 

H.  Piki  (wafer  bread)  in  flat 
sheets:  Piki  is  made  of  a 
very  thin  batter  of  fine  blue 
commeal  and  the  ashes  of  a 
plant  called  si-ovi.  This  is 
spread  quickly  with  the  hand 
upon  a  flat  heated  stone,  un- 
der which  there  are  hot  em- 
bers. It  bakes  almost  instant- 
ly and  is  peeled  off  like  blue 
tissue  paper. 

Piki  in  rolls,  Meu-pi:  Made 
like  the  flat  piki  but  rolled  up 
with  the  hands  while  still  up- 
on the  baking  stone. 

I.  Onions,  watermelons,  and 
dried  peaches  are  served  at 
the  feasts  when  possible. 

J.  A  relish  of  ground  chili  pep- 
pers is  often  served. 

3.  If  a  girl  is  anxious  to  know  if 
a  youth  of  her  choice  is  indus- 
trious, she  will  watch  his  hands 
and  find  a  chance  to  feel  them. 
If  they  are  calloused  and  rough, 
she  will  know  he  is  a  hard  work- 
er and  will  make  a  good  hus- 
band. 

4.  Variations  in  Courtship  and 
Mariage: 


A.  If  a  boy  and  girl  know  that 
they  love  one  another  and 
they  have  been  going  about 
together  for  some  time,  then 
the  boy  will  come  to  the  girl's 
house  for  the  girl  and  he  will 
return  with  her  to  his  house 
and  she  will  carry  the  piki 
and  the  quami  with  her.  But 
it  may  be  that  there  is  a  girl 
in  the  village  who  runs  about 
with  first  one  boy  and  then 
another  and  does  not  seem  to 
know  her  own  mind.  None  of 
the  boys  will  think  much  of  a 
girl  like  this.  But  after  a 
while  her  parents  will  see 
that  she  has  been  going  with 
some  boy  for  quite  awhile 
and  by  this  time  they  are 
anxious  to  have  her  married. 
So  they  will  go  with  her  (her 
mother  and  her  mother's 
brothers)  to  the  house  of  the 
boy,  carrying  a  load  of  piki 
and  quami,  to  see  if  they  can 
get  the  boy  and  the  boy's 
family  to  have  her  as  a  bride. 
Sometimes  the  boy  agrees 
and  eats  the  piki  and  they  go 
ahead  with  the  ceremony,  but 
they  do  not  feel  easy  in  their 
minds,  for  they  know  that  it 
is  not  a  love  match,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  the  boy 
will  do  when  the  "head  wash- 
ing" ceremony  comes,  for  if 
he  backs  out  then  and  refuses 
to  have  his  head  washed  with 
the  bride,  then  it  is  all  over. 
This  is  the  reason  that,  in 
some  of  the  "head  washing" 
ceremonies  recorded,  it  is  said 
that  the  boy  hesitated  and 
had  to  be  persuaded  to  have 
his  head  and  body  washed. 
In  this  kind  of  a  made-up 
marriage,  the  boy  often  re- 
fuses to  marry  the  g^irl  at 
the  time. 

When  the  bride's  people  are 
in  doubt  whether  the  boy  will 
"lose  his  nerve"  at  the  "head 
washing"  ceremony,  they  put 
off  the  "atta&k"  on  the  house 
of  the  boy  until  they  are  sure 
that  everything  is  settled  and 
then  they  can  all  have  a  good 
time. 

B.  If  the  bride  is  a  maiden,  her 
hair  will  be  done  up  in  but- 
terfly-wing   whorls,    poli-ine. 


when  she  is  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  boy.  If  there 
has  been  an  irregularity  and 
the  girl  is  not  a  maiden,  she 
must  wear  her  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  made  into  two 
twists  on  either  side  of  the 
face,  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  matron,  except  that  the 
hair  loop  at  the  end  of  the 
twist  is  turned  forward  and 
up  and  the  whole  twist  bound 
with  string.  The  loop  on  the 
end  stands  edgewise  with  the 
body,  instead  of  lying  flat 
and  turned  from  the  face  as 
with  the  matron.  This  mode 
of  hair  dressing  is  known  as 
"hom-mukni." 


If  a  child  has  been  born  be- 
fore the  wedding  ceremonies 
take  place,  and  it  is  a  girl, 
a  miniature  white  wedding 
robe  will  be  made  for  her;  if 
it  is  a  boy,  a  small  black  and 
white  blanket  will  be  made. 
If  the  mother  afterward  weds 
the  father  of  the  child,  the 
child  is  accepted.  Should  she 
wed  some  other  man,  the  fate 
of  the  child  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  husband. 

If  a  widower  marries  a 
maiden,  they  will  go  through 
the  wedding  ceremony  for  her 
sake,  and  the  same  is  true  if 
a  widow  marries  a  young 
man   not  previously  married. 


Fig.  4 — Bottom  tassel  of  wedding  robe. 

A.— The  black  and  white  part  of  the  tassel  represents  the  uterus 

that  holds  the  unborn  child. 

B. The  feathers  represent  the  souls  of  children  to  comie. 

C. Red  yarn  refers  to  the  blood  and  veins  in  uterus. 

D. — The  red  yarn  ring  represents  the  placenta. 

E. The  two  small  "wild  canary"  feathers  attached  to  each  prayer 

plume  carry   prayers  for  brightness  and  joy  in  life. 
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For  all  subsequent  marriages, 
where  both  parties  have  been 
previously   wedded,   the    only 
ceremony  that  may  take  place 
will    be    a     "head     washing," 
when   the   woman   will    wash 
the  man's  head. 
5.  In   all  three  towns  of  the  Sec- 
ond Mesa,  a  wedding  is  a  gen- 
eral affair,  and  any  boy  or  man 
may  bring  cotton  for  the  bride 
or  take  part  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving,  though  the  bridegroom 
and  his  clansmen  are  supposed 
to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  mater- 
ial. 

On  First  and  Third  Mesas, 
however,  only  the  immediate 
families  of  the  couple  usually 
take  part.  The  bridegroom  and 
his  clansmen  are  responsible  for 
procuring  the  cotton  and  spin- 
ning and  weaving  the  wedding 
robes. 
6.  Wedding  ceremonies  usually  are 
arranged  to  take  place  between 
the  fall  harvesting  and  the 
spring  planting  season.  Should 
they  come  in  the  summer  sea- 


son, the  ceremonies  would  be 
greatly  prolonged  because  the 
men  are  busy  in  the  fields. 

7.  On  the  first  day  her  first  batch 
of  meal  is  ground  for  the  boy's 
mother,  the  second  for  the  boy's 
grandmother,  and  from  that 
time  on,  for  all  the  families  of 
the   bridegroom's   relatives. 

8.  If  any  injury  is  done  to  the 
house,  it  is  always  repaired  by 
the  attacking  party. 

9.  It  is  the  bridegroom's  duty  to 
keep  the  wood  supply  replenish- 
ed for  the  cooking  being  done 
by  the  bride  in  his  mother's 
house. 

10.  The  water  in  which  the  heads 
of  the  girl  and  boy  have  been 
washed  is  taken  by  the  two 
mothers  and  used  either  to 
plaster  the  floors  or  the  walls 
of  their  respective  houses.  This 
is  supposed  to  promote  good 
feeling  between  the  families. 

11.  On  the  night  after  this  cere- 
mony, they  first  sleep  togeth- 
er. 

12.  At  a  feast,  the  men  are  always 


VTH. 


Fig.  5 — Upper  tassel  of  wedding  robe.    (Explanation  of  the  letters  is  the 

same  as  in  Fig.  4). 
F. — The  tassel  is  used  to  hang  over  the  baby's  cradle  board  for 
the  baby  to  play  with. 
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served  separately  from  the 
women  and  children.  They  are 
always  waited  upon  by  the 
women  "in-law"  belonging  to 
the  family. 

13.  Today  it  may  take  from  five  to 
seven  days  for  the  spinning. 
In  the  old  days,  when  both 
warp  and  weft  were  handspun, 
it  took  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
for  the  white  cotton  wedding 
robes  and  belt  alone.  But  now 
the  warp  is  usually  of  fine  cot- 
ton commercial  string  and  it 
takes  much  less  time  as  the 
warp  requires  twice  as  much 
work  to  spin  as  the  weft 
threads. 

14.  In  Shungopovi  the  bride  is  not 
concealed  behind  a  white  cloth 
while  grinding,  but  she  is  con- 
cealed in  both  Mishnongnovi 
and  Shipaulovi. 

15.  If  the  family  is  well-to-do,  a 
blue  and  black  wool  dress, 
kanel-mechapi,  and  a  white 
shawl  with  a  blue  border,  a-tu- 
eu,  will  also  be  made  when  the 
costume  would  be  considered 
complete.  However,  if  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  the  family 
will  not  be  able  to  extend  the 
ceremonies  over  the  great 
length  of  time  necessary  to 
make  all  these  garments. 
Therefore,  the  dress  and  shawl 
are  usually  made  for  her  at  a 
later  time.  The  weaving  may 
take  a  week  or  ten  days.  Long 
ago,  when  all  these  things  were 
made  for  the  bride,  and  mater- 
ials were  hard  to  get,  the  cere- 
monies might  extend  over  six 
months  or  a  year. 

16.  A  twisted  cord  of  human  hair 
is  always  made  to  bind  the 
bride's  hair.  This  hair  is  care- 
fully saved  for  the  purpose. 

17.  The  bride's  going-home  day  is 
usually  three  or  four  days  from 
the  time  of  notification. 

18.  The      wedding      costume:        A 

bride's  wedding  costume  rep- 
resents her  preparedness  for 
the  next  world.  One  might  say 
it  is  her  passport  to  heaven. 
The  next  world  of  the  Hopi  is 
located  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  is  called 
Maski.  Here  the  souls  of  the 
dead   abide.       Only  those   who 


have  led  a  worthy  life  may  en- 
ter here  and  they  may  not  pass 
wearing  a  garment  that  is  not 
pure    or    anything    upon    them 
that   has   been   boiled.     There- 
fore, all  the  wedding  garments, 
if   dyed   in   any   part,  must   be 
dyed  with  a  dye  which  requires 
soaking   only,   such   as   Indigo, 
etc.,  which  is  not  a  boiled  dye. 
The  white  cotton  wedding  robe 
of  the  bride  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  her,  for  she  needs 
this  garment  to  make  her  de- 
scent    into      the      underworld. 
When  the  soul  of  a  woman  ar- 
rives at  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
she    spreads    her    white    robe, 
steps  upon  it  and  floats  down. 
The  souls  of  the  dead  may  re- 
visit the  living,  traveling  upon 
a  white  cloud. 

The  complete  wedding  outfit 
consists   of  the  following: 
One    large   white     cotton    robe 

(Ova). 
One    small    white    cotton    robe 

(Ova). 
One    wide    plaited    cotton    belt 

with     long     fringe      (Noko- 

quewa). 
One    pair    of    white    buckskin 

boots,   wrapped   like    puttees 

to  the  knee  (Miung-tochi). 
One  reed  mat  or  roll  to  hold  a 

robe  and  belt  (Song-oi-sevu). 
One  black  and  blue  wool  dress 

(Ka-nel-mechapi). 
One  white  shawl  with  blue  bor- 
der  (A-tu-eu). 
The   last   two     frequently    are 

omitted  until  later. 

19.  She  does  not  wear  her  new  belt 
but  carries  it  in  the  reed  roll. 
She  borrows  an  old  belt  to 
wear. 

20.  Among  these  plaques  one  very 
large  plaque  is  made,  nearly 
twice  the  ordinary  size.  This 
is  made  especially  for  the 
bridegroom,  for  it  is  to  serve  a 
very  special  purpose.  When 
the  soul  of  a  man  stands  upon 
the  brink  of  the  afterworld, 
Maski  (the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon),  he  steps  upon  this 
plaque;  "it"  sails  out  over  the 
abyss  and  he  descends  in  safe- 
ty to  the  abiding  place  of  the 
dead   (Fig.  6). 

When  the  bride  goes  for  her 
husband,     this     large     plaque 
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plays  an  important  part.  They 
proceed  in  single  file  from  the 
house  of  the  bride  to  that  of 
the  bridegroom.  This  is  the 
usual  ceremonial  processional 
form  for  the  Hopi.  The  mother 
of  the  bride  goes  first,  carrying 
a  bowl  of  beans,  then  comes  the 
bride  with  a  piki  tray  loaded 
with  sheets  of  blue  piki  and 
carried  in  both  hands  above  her 
head.  Sometimes  the  load  is 
so  great  that  a  man  must  walk 
on  either  side  of  the  bride  to 
assist  her  in  bearing  up  the 
tray.  After  the  bride  comes  a 
group  of  her  men  relatives  car- 
rying the  bridegroom's  plaque 
which  is  piled  high  with  white 
meal  and  borne  upon  a  blanket 
held  at  the  corners  by  four 
men.  After  these  come  other 
relatives  bearing  the  remainder 
of  the  cornmeal  upon  plaques. 
This  plaque  is  called  Ko-chai- 
inpi  (from  white  meal,  Ko- 
chai-gumni).  It  is  always  wov- 


en in  natural  colors,  black  and 
white  on  a  green  ground. 
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HOPI  HOPIWIME: 
The  Hopi  Ceremonial  Calendar 


(So  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  Hopi  Snake  Dance,  that 
comparatively  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  Hopi,  and  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful mythology  and  folklore  that 
lie  behind  them.  The  Hopi,  of  all 
the  Pueblo  peoples  of  the  South- 
west, are  the  only  ones  whose  com- 
plete cycle  of  ceremonies  remains 
untouched  by  the  beliefs  and  ways 
of  the  white  man.  The  50  years, 
1629-1680,  that  the  Spanish  padres 
spent  among  the  Hopi  has  left  re- 
markably little  impress  on  them.) 

(In  the  nineties,  the  late  Dr.  J. 
W.  Fewkes  spent  some  time  on  the 
Hopi  Reservation,  and  has  record- 
ed and  published  very  complete 
descriptions  of  many  ceremonies; 
a  little  later  H.  R.  Voth,  a  mission- 
ary, also  recorded  many  interest- 
ing dances,  especially  those  that 
took  place  at  Oraibi  (see  Bibliog- 
raphy). Unfortunately,  however, 
this  information  is  rather  widely 
scattered  and  not  available  to  ev- 
eryone. The  Museum  has  felt  that 
a  short  resume  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rituals  and  the  approximate 
time  that  they  take  place  would 
not  be  amiss,  so  Edmund  Nequa- 
tewa  of  Shungopovi,  Second  Mesa, 
kindly  consented  to  tell  us  briefly 
about  them.  The  descriptions  are 
perhaps  short,  but  full  details  of 
the  ceremonies,  the  altars,  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  participants,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found  in  Fewkes*  and  Voth's 
reports.     A  few  changes  and  addi- 
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tions  have  been  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarity. — K.  Bartlett). 

The  cycle  of  Hopi  ceremonies  be- 
gins in  the  winter.  The  dates  of 
all  the  winter  ceremonies  are  es- 
tablished by  watching  the  position 
of  the  sun  as  it  sets  on  the  western 
horizon,  while  those  of  the  sum- 
mer ceremonies  are  fixed  by  the 
position  of  the  rising  sun  on  the 
eastern  horizon. 

WU-WU-CHE-MA:    The  first  of 
the    winter   ceremonies    is    in    No- 
vember.    When  the  sun  sets  over 
a    particular    hump    on   the    north 
side  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks, 
the       ceremony,       Wu-wu-che-ma, 
takes  place.     (Fewkes  calls  it  Wu- 
wu-cim-ti,  the  New  Fire  Ceremony, 
but  the  Hopi  do  not  consider  it  as 
such).      Four   societies   take   part. 
The  most   important  men  are  the 
Gwa-gwan-da,  the  members  of  the 
Century  Plant  or  One-Homed  So- 
ciety.    On  their  heads  they  wear 
one   horn  which   curves  backward. 
The   second   group   is  the   A-al-ta, 
or    Horn   Society.     They   wear   on 
their  heads  two  horns  which  curve 
toward  the  back.     They  are  named 
after  all  the  wild   game  that  has 
horns,  like  the  deer,  antelope,  and 
mountain  sheep,  and  they  are  en- 
dowed with   the  characteristics  of 
those     animals,     sharp     eyes     and 
sharp  ears.     They  act  as  scouts  or 
guards.    The  third  society  is  called 
Da-dow-kiam.       They     took     their 
name  from  the  mocking  bird,  and 
it    means    the    Singers.      The   last 
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group  are  the  Wu-wu-chim-da,  af- 
ter whom  the  ceremony  is  named. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  cere- 
mony the  Da-dow-kiam  Society 
sings  into  the  Kuan-kiva,  the  Kiva 
of  the  One-Horned  Society.  By 
doing  this  they  are  asking  the  Un- 
derworld for  prosperity.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ceremony  takes 
place  in  the  kiva,  except  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  eighth  day,  the  Wu- 
wu-chim-da  dance  on  the  plaza 
four  times.  They  wear  the  full 
Kachina  costume  but  no  masks. 

This  ceremony  portrays  what 
happened  in  the  Underworld  before 
the  Hopi  people  emerged,  and  what 
they  did  to  get  out.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Gwa-gwan-da  played  the 
most  important  part  then,  and  that 
is  why  they   still  do  in  the  cere- 

"f^ony. 

SOL-YA-LANG-EU:     After  this 

ceremony  is  over,  they  again  watch 
the  sun  on  the  western  horizon. 
They  just  know  on  a  certain  day 
that  it  will  take  the  sun  eight  days 
to  reach  its  most  southern  point, 
and  they  announce  the  ceremony 
for  eight  days  ahead.  Thus  Sol-ya- 
lang-eu  (So-ya-luna  of  Fewkes), 
the  Prayer-Offering  Ceremony,  is 
the  Winter  Solstice  Ceremony,  and 
takes  place  in  December.  When 
initiation  is  held  for  the  young 
boys,  the  ceremony  lasts  eight 
days,  otherwise  only  four.  Now, 
many  men  only  go  into  the  kivas, 
to  which  they  belong,  on  the  next 
to  the  last  day.  With  them  they 
take  plaques,  feather  material,  cot- 
ton string,  and  whatever  paint  they 
are  going  to  use.  They  work  all 
day  making  as  many  prayer  sticks 
or  pahos  as  they  can.  The  next 
morning  about  dawn  they  take 
their  prayer  offerings  out  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  their  families,  kin 
relatives,  and  friends,  with  their 
best  wishes.  Those  who  receive 
the  pahos  take  them  out  toward 
the  daylight  and  plant  them,  ask- 
ing for  lifelong  prosperity.  When 
this  is  done  they  realize  that  the 
new  year  is  beginning,  and  every- 
one watches  the  western  horizon 
to  see  if  the  sun  starts  back  to- 
ward the  north. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
ceremonies  of  the  Hopi.  It  is  a 
day  of  good  will,  when  every  man 


wishes  for  prosperity  and  health, 
for  his  family  and  friends.  (The 
pahos  distributed  are  very  similar 
in  spirit  to  our  Christmas  cards). 

PA-MU-YA:  In  about  the  sec- 
ond week  of  January,  when  the  sun 
has  started. back  toward  the  north, 
the  next  ceremony  after  the  new 
year  takes  place.  It  is  called  Pa- 
mu-ya  (Pa  of  Fewkes),  and  lasts 
one  day.    At  this  time  the  summer 

Snake  or  Flute  ceremony  is  an- 
nounced, and  one  day  is  spent  mak- 
ing the  pahos  to  be  used  in  them. 

PO-A-MU-YA:  After,  this,  in 
February,  is  the  Po-a-mu-ya  (Po- 
wa-mu  of  Fewkes),  the  Bean 
Dance.  When  the  sun  goes  back 
to  the  north  slope  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peaks,  and  sets  over  the  same 
hump  mentioned  in  the  Wu-wu- 
che-ma,  the  ceremony  is  announced 
for  the  twelfth  day  in  advance.  The 
next  day  the  beans  are  planted  ir 
vessels  in  every  kiva,  and  are  care- 
fully tended  during  the  ensuing 
days.  On  the  twelfth  day,  in  the 
morning  they  reap  the  crop,  and 
in  the  evening  a  dance  is  held  in 
the  kivas. 

This  ceremony  is  held  to  try  out 
their  planting  luck  for  the  coming 
season.  If  they  have  any  luck  with 
the  beans,  they  think  they  will 
have  a  good  prosperous  summer. 
(Like  all  good  farmers,  before 
planting  time,  they  sprout  some 
seeds  to  see  if  they  will  germi- 
nate). 

In  March  comes  the  announce- 
ments of  the  two  dances  of  the 
women,  the  Mam-zrau-tu  and  the 
La-la-kont,  Basket  Dance,  which 
are  to  take  place  in  September  and 
October  respectively.  (Fewkes 
calls  the  announcement  of  the  La- 
la-kont,  Pa-lu-lu-konti).  When 
each  is  announced,  a  day  of  paho 
making  is  held,  in  preparation  for 
the  dances. 

KACHINA  DANCES:  During 
April,  May  and  June  no  long  cere- 
monies are  ever  held,  for  all  the 
people  are  too  busy  planting  their 
crops.  Various  Kachina  dances  of 
one  day's  duration  take  place  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  people. 

NIMAN  KACHINA:  In  July 
when  the  rising  sun  reaches  a  cer- 
tain place  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  Niman  Kachina  is  held.     It  is 
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The  Niman  Kachina  Dance  at  Oraibi 


the  time  of  "The  Going  Home  of 
the  Kachinas"  to  their  "Olympus" 
on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks.  All 
the  men  take  part  in  this  ceremony 
which  is  the  third  oldest  of  the 
Hopi,  following  the  Wu-wu-che-ma 
and  the  Sol-ya-lang-eu.  The  men 
who  offer  the  pahos  to  the  Ka- 
chinas  have  eight  days  of  cere- 
monies and  paho-making  in  the 
kivas,  and  emerge  on  the  eighth 
day.  The  persons  who  represent 
the  Kachinas  take  part  on  the  last 
day  only.  At  the  end  of  that  day 
the  people  ask  the  Kachinas  for 
anything  they  want,  for  they  are 
supernatural  beings  who  can  give 
anything.  The  Kachina  dance  was 
introduced  to  Shungopovi  by  the 
Crow  Clan,  and  it  celebrates  their 
entrance  into  the  pueblo. 

CHE-CHUK-TA  and  LA-LENT: 
In  the  month  of  August  come  the 
far-famed  Snake  Dance,  Che-chuk- 
ta,  and  the  less  known  Flute  Cere- 
mony, La-lent.  These  two  dances 
come  in  alternate  years.  In  even 
numbered  years  the  Snake  Dance 
takes  place  at  Hotevilla,  Shipau- 
lovi,  and  Shungopovi,  and  in  odd 
years  at  Walpi   and   Mishongnovi, 


and  the  Fhite  Dances  vice-versa. 

In  the  Snake  Ceremony,  the 
Snake  Society  is  assisted  by  the 
Antelope  Society  for  the  foDowirg 
reason.  An  Antelope  was  once  bit- 
ten by  a  Snake;  the  Snakes  came 
and  socked  the  poison  out  of  him 
and  cured  him.  Then  the  Antelopes 
promised  to  sin^  for  the  Snakes 
every  time  they  had  a  dance.  In 
the  Flute  Ceremony,  the  Flute  So- 
cieti^  take  part.  The  ceremonies 
last  for  a  period  of  ei^ht  days, 
with  the  public  presentation  in  the 
late  afternoon  (^  the  last. 

Both  dances  symbolize  the  en- 
trance of  chms  into  the  pueblo. 
They  enact  prayers  for  rain  and 
prosperity,  and  anticipate  the 
ripenini^  of  the  new  crop  and  tho 
happy  limes  to  come. 

MAM-ZRAU-TU:  In  September, 
the  Mam-zrao-tn  (Marau  Cere- 
mony of  Voth)  takes  place.  Only 
women  participate  in  it,  and  it  is 
similar  to  the  La-la-kont,  Basket 
Dance,  wh]<^  follows  in  October. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  dances  of 
the  Hopi  and  is  still  held.  It  lasti^ 
for  eight  days  with  a  public  cere- 
mony on  the  eighth. 
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L\-L\-KONT:     The   La-la-kont 
(La-la-konta    of    Fewkes),    Basket 
Dance,  which  has  been  announced 
in  March  comes  in  October.     It  is 
named  after  the  society  of  women 
wha  take  part  in  it.     The  first  sev- 
en dUiys   the   women   spend   m   tHe 
kiva   making   as   many  baskets   as 
they  can,  and  on  the  eighth  day  )S 
the  public  ceremony  in  the  plaza. 
In  the  evening  after  the  dance,  the 
women   give   the  baskets   away   to 
the   men    and  boys   of   the   pue.blo. 
This  ceremony,  like  all  others,  is  a 
prayer   for   health   and   prosperity, 
ard   brings    an   end  to   the    years 
circle  of  important  sacred  dramas. 
OTHER  DANCES:    There  is  one 
ceremony,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  important  eight-day 
rituals  but  has  now  become  a  one- 
day  public  dance,  and  which  takes 
place  either  in   March  or  October, 
when   the   people   wish    to    amuse 
themselves.     This  is  Oa-qu-le  (Oa- 
qui  of  Voth),  a  Basket  Dance,  sim- 
ilar   to    the    above,    in    which    any 
woman   that   wishes   to   may   take 
part.    After  the  Spanish  came,  this 
dance   was   introduced  from   Awa- 
tobi. 

Kachina  dances,  which  last  one 
dav,   are   held   particularly   during 
April,   May,  and  June,  and  when- 
ever else  the  people  wish  to  have 
them.     They  are  too  numerous  for 
all  to  be   named   here,  but  m  the 
last  few  years  a  great  many  new 
ones    have    been    introduced    from 
neighboring  peoples.  Some  of  these 
are:  Quevi  Kachina  (Navajo),  Pai- 
ute  Kachina,  Apache  Kachina,  Yuc- 
ca Kachina,  Three-Horned  Kachina, 
War  God  Kachina,  Cow  Kachma. 

There  are  three  distinctly  social 
dances.  Of  these,  two  are  very 
old:  the  Buffalo  Dance  and  the 
Mountain  Sheep  Dance,  the  former 
beng  the  only  one  having  a  set 
date.  It  always  takes  place  in 
January.  The  third  of  these  dan- 
ces is  the  Butterfly  Dance,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  the  Kio 

Grande.  „*,r  * 

—EDMUND  NEQUATEWA. 
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Erratum:  Museum  Notes,  Apr. 
1931,  last  line  1st  column,  page  5, 
for  1853  read  1583. 


CALENDAR  OF   DANCES 

November— Wu-wu-che-ma,  8  days- 
December— Sol-yo-lang-eu,   8   or   4: 

da  vs. 

January— Pa-mu-ya,  1  day.  Buf- 
falo Dance,  1  day. 

February— Po-a-mu-ya,   12  days. 

March— Announcement  of  Mam- 
zrau-tu  and  La-la-kont,  i 
day.     Perhaps  Oa-qu-le,  1 

April— Kachina  Dances,  1  day. 
May— Kachina  Dances,  1  day. 
June— Kachina  Dances,  1  day. 
July— Niman  Kachina,  8  days. 
Augxist— Snake  or  Flute  Dance,. 8 

days. 
September— Mam-z^rau-tu,    8   days. 

October— La-la-kont,  8  days.     Per- 
haps Oa-qu-le,  1  day. 
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Figurines  of  Domesticated  Animals  in  Austrian  Folk-Re- 
ligion— The  well-known  ethnologist,  Dr  Wilhelm  Hein,  points  out  in 
the  Berlin  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkskiinde^  for  1899,  a  remarkable  paral- 
lelism in  the  folk-religion  of  Austria  and  that  of  the  Hopi  Winter  Solstice 
ceremony  as  described  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Anthropologist. 
In  1897  Dr  Hein's  attention  was  called  to  certain  iron  figures  of  do- 
mesticated animals  in  the  collection  of  Dr  Eugen  Frischauf,  and  he 
later  found  other  specimens,  among  which  were  seventy-five  in  the  old 
half-ruined  chapel  of  St.  Agydius  in  Schwarzensee.  On  the  first  of 
September,  a  day  dedicated  to  this  saint,  the  country  people  from  far 
and  near  flock  to  their  chapel,  where  figurines  representing  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  other  animals  are  placed  on  the  altar.  As  to  the  use 
of  these  figures  Dr  Hein  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Herr  Blau  who  has 
published  an  article  on  types  of  country  churches  in  Austria.  It 
appears  from  this  letter  that  at  Easter,  in  Bohemia,  a  country  woman 
or  maid  carries  one  of  these  figurines  to  the  altar  on  which  an  offering 
of  four,  five,  or  ten  kreuzer  is  placed,  and  after  a  short  prayer  the 
figurine,  generally  that  of  a  cow,  is  deposited  on  a  table  arranged  for 
that  purpose  under  the  choir. 

Dr  Hein  then  refers  to  figurines  of  domesticated  animals  in  the 
Hopi  kivas  at  the  Winter  Solstice  ceremony,  calling  attention  to  the 
parallelism  in  their  use  with  that  of  the  iron  images.  He  points  out 
that  this  Hopi  festival,  like  Easter,  is  especially  devoted  to  renewal  of 
life,  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  increase  of  domestic  animals.  Near  the 
close  of  his  article  Dr  Hein  recognizes  a  most  significant  principle  in 
the  use  of  objects  on  primitive  altars,  and  makes  an  important  dis- 
tinction when  he  points  out  that  these  figurines  are  not  votive  offerings, 
used  in  "  Erfiillung  ernes  Gelubdes^'  but  are  **  Ausdriick  eines  Wunsches" 
a  symbolic  expression  of  prayer  so  constant  in  primitive  religions. 
There  are  several  types  of  prayer  used  in  worship  :  Silent  prayer,  the 
highest  form  of  communion  of  man  with  the  "  gods,"  where  no  words 
or  other  symbols  are  employed  ;  verbal  prayer,  implying  an  anthro- 
pomorphic or  other  conception  of  gods  endowed  with  organs  of  hear- 
ing. The  words  used  in  this  type  may  state  the  request  directly  or 
become  symbols  of  wants  or  needs  unexpressed.  In  verbal  prayer  the 
objects  desired,  or  their  symbols,  are  constantly  employed  in  primitive 
religion.  In  a  third  type,  pantomimic,  or,  as  Powell  suggests,  gesture 
prayer,  the  worshiper  shows  the  supernatural  beings  what  he  wishes  by 
acting,  always  making  use  of  objects  or  symbols  of  objects  needed. 
Much  of  primitive  ceremony,  ordinarily  called  dramatization,  is  simply 
a  complicated  form  of  this  last  mentioned  type  of  prayer  which  gener- 
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ally  coexists  with  the  second  form  or  that  where  words  are  used.     A 
complex  example  of  this  type  of  prayer  occurs  in  the  Winter  Solstice 
ceremony  at  Walpi,  Arizona,  when  a  man  personating  a  bird  and  repre- 
senting the  sun  goes  to  a  pile  of  earth  in  the  kiva  and  throws  into  it 
small  sticks  or  darts  symbolizing  sunbeams  or  other  fertilizing  agencies. 
This  act  is  a  prayer  to  the  sun  to  fertilize  the  earth.     In  a  less  compli- 
cated form  of  the  same  type  of  prayer  the  priest  simply  sprinkles  water 
on  rain-cloud  symbols  when  he  wishes  rain  ;  or,  in  the  simplest  of  all, 
symbols  of  objects  desired,  or  even  the  objects  themselves,  are  dis- 
played on  an  altar,  which   accounts  for  the   rain-cloud  symbols,  the 
efficacy  of  water  animals,  water  plants,  sea-shells,  any  and  every  thing 
which  would  suggest  to  the  "  gods  "  the  greatest  desire  of  an  agricul- 
tural people  in  an  arid  environment.     The  stone,  clay,  and  wooden 
effigies  of  domestic  or  other  animals  in  the  Winter  Solstice  altars  are 
used  in  prayers,  and  are  not  regarded  by  the  Hopi  as  votive  offerings, 
but  represent  what  the  worshiper  prays  for,  and  he  ties  his  prayer- 
feather  to  them  to  show  what  he  wants.     It  appears  from  Dr  Hein's 
article  that  the  iron  figurines  he  describes  have  similar  uses. 

J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

xbeological  Contributions  —  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
ArcWological  Institute  of  America,  a  meeting  will  be  held  for  the 
readin^nd  discussion  of  archeological  papers  in  New  Haven  on  De- 
cember 2>^  28,  and  29  next.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  will  give  the 
opening  address  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  27.  The  presence 
with  papers  of  a^odly  number  of  distinguished  classical  archeologists 
is  assured,  and  seveY^l  executive  officers  of  American  museums  will  be 
present.  The  executi*V^  committee  of  the  Institute  desires,  however, 
that  the  scope  of  the  meeting  be  as  broad  as  that  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Institute,  and  particularljr  hopes  that  the  department  of  American 
archeology  may  be  well  represent,ed.  Communications  on  the  subject 
may  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Thomas* Day  Seymour,  Yale  University. 

^INOR    NOTKS 

Readers  of  the  Brighton  (England)  Hera^id  diXQ  fortunate  in  being 
kept  advised  of  scientific  progress  through  frequent  contributions  from 
a  judicious  student  known  in  America  both  personally  and  through  her 
writings— Miss  Agnes  Crane.  The  issue  for  August  19  contains  two 
columns  of  anthropologic  notes,  taken  from  American  Anthropologist 
(n.  s.),  Science,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Annals  of  Iowa,  Bulletin  of 
the  Free  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penfisylvania,  and  various  separate 
publications.     The  "Notes"  begin  with  an   appreciative  obituary  of 
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r^Z    STANLEY'McCORMICK    HOPI    EXPEDI- 

TIONS.* 

In  1897  the  Hopi  collections  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  were  comprised  within 
three  cases  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Ayer,  supplemented  by  a  small 
collection  purchased  from  Mr.  Keam,  a  Hopi 
trader.  During  this  year  I  made  an  extended 
collecting  trip  through  a  number  of  the 
Western  States,  visiting  on  my  return  the 
Hopi  pueblos,  where  I  remained  five  days, 
which  were  spent  in  collecting  ethnological 
material.  From  several  sources,  previous 
to  my  visit,  I  had  heard  of  a  collection 
which  the  missionary  Mr.  H.  R.  Voth  had 
been  forming  during  a  number  of  years,  to 
assist  him  in  his  studies.  While  examining 
this  collection  I  was  at  once  impressed  not 
only  with  its  great  beauty  and  richness, 
but  with  the  detailed  knowledge  which  Mr. 
Voth  possessed  concerning  every  object  in 
his  collection.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
willingness  on  his  part  to  sell  any  or.  even 
a  portion  of  the  collection,  and  in  fact  its 
sale  was  not  even  seriously  considered. 

In  December,  1897,  I  revisited  Oraibi, 
the  largest  of  the  Hopi  villages,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Melville,  an  attache  of  the  depart- 
ment as  modeler  and  sculptor.  The  object 
of  this  visit  was  to  secure  life  casts  of  sev- 
eral Hopi  for  the  production  of  a  large 
group  which  would  illustrate  certain  phases 
of  their  house  life.  Mr.  Voth  had  in  the 
meantime  enlarged  his  collection,  and  I  was 
more  than  ever  brought  to  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  its  accession  for  our  Museum. 
I  returned  to  Chicago  with  the  idea  that 
we  should  secure  the  Voth  collection,  as 
well  as  the  services  of  Mr.  Voth  that  he 
might  arrange  the  collection  and  con- 
struct certain  altars,  etc.,  illustrative  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Hopi. 

Shortly  after  my  return  I  consulted  with 
Mr.  Ayer  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  it  was 

♦  Read  before  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  Archeo- 
logical  Institute  of  America,  December  18,  1900. 


through  his  interest  in  the  Museum  that  the 
subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Stanley  McCormick,  who,  in  January,  1899, 
notified  me  that  he  would  contribute  a  cer- 
tain sum  toward  the  work,  as  had  been 
outlined  by  me.  Within  a  few  days  after 
this  announcement  of  McCorraick's  inten- 
tion, Mr.  Voth  arrived  at  the  museum  and 
began  work,  continuing  with  the  museum 
uninterruptedly  until  May  1,  1900,  whea 
he  left  for  Oraibi  again  to  assume  his  duties 
as  missionary.  Daring  Mr.  Voth's  con- 
nection with  the  museum  his  entire  collec- 
tion was  installed,  nine  altars,  involving 
an  immense  amount  of  detailed  labor,  were 
constructed,  and  over  1,700  labels  were 
written.  While  Mr.  Voth  had  never  had 
previous  experience  in  museum  work,  his 
natural  ability  was  so  great,  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  so  profound  and  his  earnest- 
ness so  intense,  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
was  accomplished  in  that  time,  and  it  was 
with  no  little  degree  of  regret  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Voth  leave  for  his  field  of  work  as 
missionary. 

While  the  collection  acquired  from  Mr. 
Voth  contained  a  large  amount  of  ancient 
pottery,  yet  the  major  part  of  the  collection 
was  purely  ethnological,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  if  we  were  to  derive  fall 
benefit  from  the  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Arizona  for  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  a  single  tribe,  we  must  at 
once  set  about  to  secure  a  proper  represen- 
tation of  ancient  Hopi  life,  as  remained  con- 
cealed within  the  ancient  house  ruins  and 
burial  places.  Much  archeological  inves- 
tigation of  this  sort  had  already  been 
carried  on  by  other  investigators,  especially 
by  Dr.  Fewkes  of  Washington,  who  for 
many  years  had  devoted  much  time  to  this 
work  and  always  with  consummate  success. 
I  decided,  therefore,  that  while  attempting 
to  make  our  collection  representative  of  all 
parts  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  an- 
cient Hopi,  we  should  paj^  especial  attention 
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to   the   ruins  which   heretofore  had   been 
lightly  passed  over;  especially  was  it  my 
desire   that  we   might  discover  new  ruins 
where   yet   remained  interesting  material. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea  Mr.  Burt,  an 
assistant   in  the   department,  left  Chicago 
^arly  in    December  of  1899,  and   began  a 
Beries   of  explorations   in   the  well-known 
ruins  of  Homolobi  near  Winslow,  on  the  , 
Little  Colorado  River.     He  pushed  on  to 
the  west,  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  investigating  one  ruin  after  another  for 
a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.     The  re- 
sult of  this  expedition  was  that  our  knowl- 
edge  of    the    Hopi    was   considerably   ex- 
tended in   a  hitherto    unexplored    region, 
which  was  occupied  by  several  clans,  where 
the   manufacture   of  the   so-called   yellow 
ware  of  the  Hopi  had  not  been  practised. 
In  none  of  the  ruins  explored  by  Mr.  Burt 
beyond  the  point  known  as  Cable  Crossing, 
did  he  encounter  any  of  this  so-called  yellow 
ware,  but  large  quantities  of  other  ware,  the 
black  and  white  predominating.    About  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Burt  left  for  the  Little 
Colorado,  Mr.  Voth  and  I  left  Chicago  for 
Oraibi,  where  we  spent  a  little  less  than  a 
month.      The   object   of  this— the   second 
McCormick  expedition — was  not  so  much  to 
secure  material  as  to  get  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  certain  altars.     In  this  we 
were  entirely  successful,  and  while  there  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  nine  day 
Boyal  or  Winter  Solstice   ceremony.     Full 
notes  were  taken  on  this  interesting  cere- 
mony and  it  will  form  the  subject  of  a  Mu- 
seum publication  shortly  forthcoming.     A 
number  of  interesting   objects    were  also 
added  to  the  collection  on  this  expedition, 
of  special  interest  being  a  number  of  masks 
and  certain  tihus  or  dolls  which  had  never 
before  been  reproduced  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.     Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  additional   funds  would  be  needed  if 
the  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  he  very 


generously  announced  his  intention  of 
making  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
the  work  and  above  all  for  an  extension 
of  archeological  investigations  among  the 

ruins. 

Early  in  May  of  this  year  I  again  sent 
Mr.  Burt,  on  the  third  McCormick  expedi- 
tion, to  the  Lower  Colorado,  in  order  that 
the  work  which  had  been  abandoned  on  the 
previous  year,  on  account  of  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  might  be  continued.     Mr.  Burt 
continued    his    explorations    on   into  the 
country  of  the  lower  Little  Colorado  river, 
reaching  on  this  occasion  Black  Falls.     As 
a  result  of  this  expedition  many  additional 
specimens,   including   a  large  number  of 
turquois  beads,  implements,   utensils  and 
ornaments  of  stone,  bone  and   shell  were 
secured,  as  well  as  a  number  of  skeletons 
which   will   prove  of   the    greatest  value 
when  the  time  comes  to  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  past  life  of  the  Hopi,  so  far  as 
relates  to  their  physical  characteristics.    It 
is  only  just  to  Mr.  McCormick  to  say  that . 
he  very  generously  made  special  provision 
for  this  second   expedition  of  Mr.  Burt's. 
The  fourth  and  last  McCormick  expedition 
has  just  terminated  after  a  period  of  eight 
months ;  this  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Owen,  also  an  assistant  in  the  department, 
who  left  Chicago  early  in  May.     Mr.  Owen 
confined  his  attention  to  the  ruins  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Province 
of  Tusayan,  and  the  first  five  months  of  his 
time  were  spent  in  excavating  at  the  great 
ruins  of  Sikyatki,  Awatowi,  old  Mishonovi 
and  old  Cunopavi.     All   these  ruins  were 
well-known  to  scientists,  and  from  many  of 
them  collections  of  considerable  importance 
had  been  made,  but  so  valuable  are  they 
for   the  purpose   of  reconstruction  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Hopi  that  it  was  con- 
sidered especially  desirable  to  form  as  large 
a  collection  as  possible  from  each  one.     In 
this  Mr.  Owen  was  entirely  successful,  find- 
ing a  hitherto  unknown  burying  ground  at 
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Sikyatki  which  yielded  important  results, 
and  from  Mishonovi — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Hopi  ruins — securing  over 
600  pieces  of  decorated  pottery  alone,  while 
from  other  r^ions  he  secured  representa- 
tive  collections.      Having   exhausted   the 
region  in   the  immediate   vicinity   of  the 
present  Hopi  villagee  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  ruins  of  the  North,  many  of  which 
had  never  been  previously  visited  by  any 
scientist.     While  in  this  r^ion  he  discov- 
ered ruins  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
had  never  been  seen  by  any  white  man. 
As  a  result  of  this  expedition  the  Museum 
acquired  nearly  three  thousand  invaluable 
specimens,  comprising  every  object  which 
we   might  reasonably    expect  to    find   in 
graves  or  house  ruins,  and  including  a  large 
number  of  rare  forms  of  bahos  or  prayer 
offerings.     Many  unusual  forms   of  stone 
implements,  idols,  and  mask   forms  were 
found,  while  especially  noteworthy  are  four 
painted  stone  slabs   which  probably  once 
served  in  some  Hopi  altar  and  of  which 
specimens  have  rarely  ever  before    been 
found.     Concerning  the  exact  value  of  the 
contributions  which  may  be  made  to  science 
as  a  result  of  this  last  Hopi  expedition  it  is 
of  course  too  early  yet  to  speak,  but  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  Hopi  and   of  their 
migrations  has  been    extended  in    many 
ways  there  is  no  question. 

Finally  there  may  be  considered  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  halls  in  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum  devoted  to  the  Hopi,  for 
here,  it  may  be  properly  assumed,  are  the 
visible,  tangible  results  of  these   McCor- 
mick expeditions.     Of  the  thirty-four  cases 
which  contain  these  collections,  eleven  are 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  every-day  life  of 
the  Hopi.     Here  we  may  trace  in  detail, 
by  means  of  thoroughly  labeled  specimens, 
models  and  three  life-like  groups,  the  do- 
mestic   life    of   the  Hopi    through    every 
phase  of  industry — such  as  pottery- making, 
basketry,  spinning  and  weaving,  costumes, 


stone  and  bone  utensils  of  various  sort,  etc. 
In  the  same  room  with  these  domestic  col- 
lections are  to  be  found  several  cases  con- 
taining such  of  the  material  from  ancient 
ruins  as  has  been  put  on  exhibition.  These 
collections,  however,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
will  be  removed  from  this  hall  and  shown 
in  an  adjoining  hall  along  with  collections 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  last  two 
expeditions  and  which  may  be  derived  from 
further  expeditions. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  numerous  specimens  which 
these  expeditions  have  yielded,  but  atten- 
tion can  only  be  directed  to  a  single  group 
of  objects,  namely,  the  yellow  ware  food 
bowls.  Each  one  of  these  bowls  is  beauti- 
fully made  (in  fact  no  finer  pottery  has 
been  found  in  America)  and  they  are  gener- 
ally decorated  on  the  interior  with  certain 
mythological  figures  or  symbols.  Among 
these  bowls  are  very  few  duplicates,  each 
one  having  its  own  story,  having  served 
during  the  life  of  its  owner  its  own  peculiar 

mission. 

The  second  Hopi  room  is  devoted  to  cere- 
monies and  to  the  religious  life  in  general 
of  the  Hopi.     In  this  hall  no  distinct  phase 
of  the  ceremonial  or  religious  life  has  been 
omitted,  and  simply  to  show  the  fullness 
and  richness  of  the  collection,  mention  may 
be  made  of  two  or  three  categories  of  ob- 
jects.    While  the  Hopi  are  not  greatly  ad- 
dieted  to  smoking,  yet  the  use  of  tobacco 
forms  a  very  important  part  in  all  of  their 
ceremonies,   and,    for    the    production    of 
smoke  which  shall  symbolize  clouds,  special 
forms  of  pipes  are  used,  known  as  cloud 
blowers.     In  other  ways  also  during  cere- 
monies pipes  of  special  construction  or  de- 
sign  are   used.      The   collection   numbers 
over  sixty  interesting  and  carefully  labeled 
specimens  of  pipes,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely rare  forms.    During  tte  ceremonies 
many  forms  of  bahos  or  prayer  messengers 
are  used,  and  as  these  bahos  are  not  made 
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for  the  purpose  of  trade,  but  as  a  rule  are 
immediately  after  consecration  deposited 
in  shrines  or  springs,  they  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  yet  the  collection  numbers 
over  150  specimens  of  these  interesting  ob- 
jects, representing  nearly  every  form  of 
Ijaho  known  to  the  Hopi. 

The  figurines  produced  by  the  Hopi  men 
and  given  by  the  mothers  to  the  children 
during  the  Niman,  or  Farwell  ceremony,  and 
known  as  tihus,  are  objects  found  in  all 
Hopi  collections,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
these  tihiiB^  which  represent  certain  mytho- 
logical personages  called  KatcinaSj  are  onlj^ 
reproduced  for  a  limited  number  of  char- 
acters. Owing  to  the  unusual  zeal  shown 
by  Mr.  Voth  toward  the  collection  of  this 
class  of  objects,  the  collection,  with  the  re- 
cent addition  of  specimens  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Owen,  numbers  not  less  than  275, 
comprising  over  two  hundred  distinct  varie- 
ties, a  great  many  of  which  were  repro- 
duced for  Mr.  Voth  only  after  earnest 
endeavor  on  his  part.  Inasmuch  as  these 
tihue  represent  Katcinas  and  as  these  Kat- 
oinae  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  Hopi  the  importance  of  a 
collection  of  this  magnitude,  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  labelled,  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. Even  more  difficult  than  these 
tihue  to  obtain  are  the  masks  which  are 
worn  by  the  Hopi  as  they  personate  deities 
in  the  Katcina  dances.  The  Hopi  regard 
these  masks  with  considerable  reverence 
and  do  not  willingly  part  with  them,  yet 
the  collection  numbers  one  hundred  and 
thiirty  specimens,  many  of  them  being  made 
of  elk  or  buffalo  hide. 

But  more  important  than  these  collec- 
tions, however  valuable  and  interesting,  are 
the  altars  and  sand  mosaics,  which  are  faith- 
ful, painstaking  reproductions  of  altars 
which  are  erected  year  after  "year  in  the 
underground'  kivas  of  the  Hopi.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  the  actual  altars 
themselves  may  be  obtained,  but  up  to  the 


present,  so  highly  are  they  revered  by  the 
Hopi  that  no  sura  of  money,  however  great, 
would  induce  them  to  part  with  a  single 
slab  from  a  single  altar.  The  altars 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Voth  number  nine, 
namely — the  Antelope,  Snake,  Flute,  Po- 
wamu,  Powalawu,  Katcina,  Soyal,  Marau 
and  Ooquol.  These  altars  are  such  as  are 
erected  by  the  Hopi  during  the  great  nine- 
day  ceremonies,  and  while  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  subject  for  even  a  single,  Hopi 
village,  they  are  by  far  the  most  important 
altars  and  comprise  within  their  number  all 
those  which  contain  images  or  fetishes.  In 
most  of  the  ceremonies  represented  by  these 
altars,  during  the  years  when  initiations  are 
performed,  sand  mosaics  are  added  to  the 
altar,  and  comprised  within  the  altars  which 
have  been  reproduced  are  all  those  which 
contain  this  additional  feature  of  interest. 
Mr.  Voth  also  reproduced  the  great  Ballii- 
lukon  screen  which  is  erected  in  the  kiva 
during  one  of  the  ceremonies,  and  which  is 
manipulated  by  means  of  concealed  wires, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  priests  and  the 
great  mystification  of  the  novitiates  present. 
The  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  McCormick  expeditions  Up  to  the 
present  time  has,  I  believe,  been  thorough 
and  in  every  sense  worthy  the  generosity 
of  the  patron.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  of 
equal  value  and  importance  among  the 
Hopi  of  to-day  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 

past. 

George  A.  Dorset. 
Field  Columbian  Museum. 


SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 
An  Atlas  of  Representative  Stellar  Spectra  from 
^  Jt,870  to  A  3300,  together  with  a  Discussion  of 
the  Evolutional  OVd^r  pf  the  Stars,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  thei?^Spectra,  preceded  by 
a  Short  History  of  the  Observatory  and  its 
Work.  By  S>R  William  Huggins  and 
Lady  HuggiKs.  London,  William  Wesley 
i&  Son. 
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Hopi  Town  Walpi,  Arizona 
Resembling  some  impregnable  feudal  castle  of  the  old  world,  this 
rambling  Hopi  village  crowns  a  great  mesa  overlooking  an  expanse 
of  glaring  alkali  desert 


The  Village  Pueblo  of  Oraibi,  Arizona 
Though  the  architecture  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  may  be  primitive,  it 
is  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  possessing  a  distinct  charm 
when  viewed  through  appreciative  eyes. 

Many  of  America's  foremost  painters  find  in  the  sharp  contrasts 

of  white  walls  and  blue  shadows,  flecked  here  and  there  with  the 

coloring  of  woven  blanket  designs  and  bits  of  pottery,  an  appeal 

which  has  found  expression  on  several  famous  canvases 
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The  Southwest 

Through  the  Lens  of  an  Ethnographic 

Photographer 

< 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  CAMERA 
STUDIES    BY    FREDERICK    MONSEN 


k> 


•  FKioctic*  Noasca 


THE  Editors  of  The  American 
Indian    Magazine    consider 
themselves  fortunate   in  being  able 
to    announce    a     series     of    photo- 
graphic impressions  of  Indian  life  by 
such  a  master  of  the  lens.    Mr.  Mon- 
sen's  Indian  photographs  have  won 
distinction  in  both  scientific  and  artis- 
tic circles,  because  they  combine  the 
beauty  of  composition  and  lighting 
with  accuracy   of  representation  of 
certain  phases  of  Indian  life  which 
will  soon  be  things  of  the  past. 

During  the  last  eighteen  years  Mr. 
Monsen  has  penetrated  to  parts  of 


the  Southwest  where  a  white  man  is 
still  a  curiosity.    He  has  lived  among 
the  various  tribes;  has  studied  the 
most  intimate  phases  of  their  daily 
lives;  and  because  of  his  friendly  in- 
terest and  his   appreciation   of   the 
purity  of  their  ideals,  the  beauty  of 
their  art,  the  solemnity  of  their  re- 
ligious observances,  has  been  a  privi- 
leged character.    The  shutters  of  his 
camera  have  opened  upon  many  rare 
and  impressive  scenes  which — by  his 
express  permission — will  be  repro- 
duced  monthly   in  The  American 
Indian  Magazine. 
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HOPI  BABY 

Hopi  children  when  very  young  play  about  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  and  adventurously 
climb  the  ladders  leading  thereto  0U^.Arvx..jOJUA/—  3o.c,yv.-TA.  \<\vS. 


/%o/o  *y  //.  y.  Spindeu 


THE  PUEBLO  ON  THE  VALLEY  ROAD 

The  Santa  Fe  Mountains  in  the  distance 


Photo  dv  Karl  Moon 


HOPI  GIRL  GRINDING  CORN 
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AT  THE  BRIDGE  —  San  Juan  Pueblo 
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treati^ssuggests  many  speirfal  inquiries  of  etR^gntphic  interest 
^d  p6ntal)R^  much  valuaWeH^tail  on  the  OceaniafWKea  with  which 
the-wtthoi*  wks  pai  Llcularty-eeiuifirsant. 

foDERT   II. 


AMERICA 

The   North  American   Indian.   Edward  S.  Curtis.     Volume  xn: 
TheHopi.   1922. 

Among  all  the  voluminous  ethnographical  literature  concerning 
the  Hopi  there  has  been  till  now  no  orderly  survey  of  their  complex 
culture.  It  has  been  the  simplest  things  about  their  life  that  one 
learned  last  of  all,  accidentally  usually  in  the  mass  of  specialized 
ceremonial  detail.  It  is  only  with  the  publication  of  the  latest  volume 
of  this  series  sponsored  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  The  Hopi,  that  this 
is  ended.  The  book  is  a  clear  and  observant  record  of  the  various  as- 
pects of  their  life. 

It  is  of  course  as  beautiful  a  volume  as  our  libraries  boast,  and  one 
that  is  written  lucidly  and  with  competence.  From  an  anthropo- 
logical point  of  view  it  performs  two  major  services:  it  is,  first,  that 
much  needed  summary  of  a  Pueblo  culture,  the  only  one  that  has 
ever  been  done  that  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  their  habits  of 
thought  and  is  yet  of  such  completeness  as  to  be  ethnographically  of 
value;  second,  it  contains  a  very  considerable  amount  of  new  or 
variant  material  of  comparative  interest. 

As  a  summary  of  a  Pueblo  life  it  is  as  successful  as  a  strictly 
descriptive  book  well  might  be.  The  account  of  the  katcina  cult,  for 
example,  (pp.  170-177)  with  the  generalized  description  of  procedure 
and  its  intimate  association  with  the  kivas,  is  admirable.  It  is  just 
such  an  account  as  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  inquirer  has  need 
of.  The  shortcomings  of  the  book  as  an  introduction  to  Pueblo  life 
arise  as  a  defect  of  its  virtue,  for  it  is  wholly  descriptive,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  attempt  other  than  lucidity  of  statement  to  guide  the 
student  through  the  unaccustomed  mazes.  It  would  have  made  the 
large  patterns  of  their  culture  clearer  to  set  oflF  the  katcina  cult,  for 
example,  somewhat  definitely  from  their  other  fraternity-organized 
activities  of  curing  and  weather-control;  and  it  would  be  helpful  to 
find  an  analysis  of  the  various  organizations  of  the  kiva,  and  the 
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dlLhis  bidding.  Thcfaim£r,^he9«alHng  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as  represeij. 
^^^Skrv^^         upstart  in  comparison  with  one  who  practij^s 

the  fine  arts. 


/ 


.  Both  Professor  MacCurdy  and  the  readers  of  "Human  Origms 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  new.  vivid,  and  scholarly  recon- 
struction of  the  life  and  environment  of  prehistoric  man. 

C.  D.  Matthew 
/ 

r 
/ 

Medicine,  Magic  and  Relipon.   (The  Fitz  Patrick  Lectures  delivered 
before  The  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  of  London  m  1915  and 
1916.)    W.  H.  R.  Rivers.    With  a  preface  by  G.  Elwot  Smith. 
New  York:  Harcourt.  Brace  and  Company.  1924.    vm,  147  pp. 
The  majpr  part  of  this  little  book  presents  a  history  of  primitive 
and  early  medicine.  It  shows  the  late  Doctor  Rive^  at  his  best  and 
we  must  aU  feel  indebted  to  his  literary  execu^.  Professor  Elliot 
Smith,  for  havbg  rescued  these  fugitive  essj^^s  and  made  them 
generally  accessib\e.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  /e  only  serious  attempt 
to  characterize  the  major  areas  of  the  globe /ith  reference  to  theories 
of  disease  and  the  correlated  practices,  /pioneer  effort  of  this  sort 
is  bound  to  err  on  particular  points,  hift  Rivers's  sketch  remams  a 
highly  creditable  undertaking.  /  ,      ,.  .   u   *• 

The  most  serious  mistake  I  hav/ioted  relates  to  the  distribution 
of  the  belief  in  soul-kidnapping  aa^he  cause  of  illness.  Rivers  thinks 
that  it  is  Umited  to  Indonesia,  Papuo-Melanesia.  and  America,  with 
traces  in  West  Africa,  but  ^rites:  "We  do  not  know  of  it  in  Asia 
"  (p  79)    The  fact  is  th^t  it  is  prominent  among  the  Lhukcm, 
and'ukewi^.  I  learn  from  Doctor  Sternberg,  among  Mongolic  and 
TurUc  peoples.     In  view  of  Doctor  Rivers's  implicit  rather  than 
expressed  tendency  to  connect  ^^erican  and  Indonesian  culture 
the  continuous  distribution  of  the  tr\t  on  both  sides  of  Bering  Strait 
is  a  phenomenon  of  considerable  sigftificance.     In  general,  Doctor 
Rivers's  exposition  of  most  points  in  this  book  is  characterized  by 
commendable  restraint,  though  the  very  formulation  of  certain 
questions-for  instance,  as  to  the  single  or  multiple  origin  of  Four 
as  a  sacred  number  (p.  88)— indicates  his  sympathies. 

The  distribution  of  the  sweat-bath  in  Melanesia,  New  Guinea, 
Polynesia.  Africa  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Northern  Europe 
(p  102)  is  certainly  highly  suggestive  and  merits  closer  study.  It  may 

be  worth  pointing  out  that  the  sweat-bath  is  not  always  a  vapor-h^lh 


fraternity,  and  the  clan  in  their  several  functions  in  everyday  life. 
Such  a  plotting  of  distinct  activities  and  thought-patterns  is  outside 

the  scope  of  the  book.  _ 

This  straightforward  setting  down  of  information,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  the  ethnographical  information  exceedingly  easy  to  use 
as  comparative  material.    The  account  of  his  initiation  by  the  only 
surviving  member  of   the  Poswimi,  the  extinct  curing-society  of 
medicine-men,  fills  an  important  gap  in  the  so-far  recorded  material. 
This  society  was  made  up  of  a  very  small  number  of  initiated  medi- 
cine-men who  met  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  ceremony 
"looked  through  people"  in   the  performing  of   their  cures    and 
initiated  bv  clapping  a  crystal  "heart"  into  the  breast  of  the  initiate^ 
The  likeness  to  the  practices  of  Zuni  and  eastern  Southwest  curing 
societies  is  borne  out  also  in  the  choir  of  five  who  sang  for  them  at 
their  ceremonies.     Some  relative  of  the  newly-initiated  medicine- 
man was  supposed  to  die  in  consequence  of  his  initiation. 

The  clan  data  presumably  refer  to  Walpi  alone,  and  in  view  o  the 
wide  discrepancies  in  the  various  pueblos,  it  would  have  been  helpful 
to  have  had  it  specifically  assigned  to  this  village.  The  date  at  which 
it  was  collected  would  also  have  been  valuable,  for  Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Myers  made  their  first  trip  to  Hopi  in  1900,  and  have  gathered 
material  at  intervals  ever  since.     We  have  the  list  pubhshed  by 
Dr  Fewkes  in  1900,  and  a  recent  unpublished  list  of  Dr.  Parsons,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  three  emphasizes  the  stability  of  the  native 
groupings  of  the  linked  clans.  In  all  three  Usts  there  are  some  singly- 
mentioned  variants  that  do  not  occur  in  the  others,  but  the  main 
alignment  into  twelve  groups  of  linked  clans  is  stable.  The  main 
divergence  of  the  Curtis  list  from  both  others  is  its  omission,  for   he 
Bear  group,  of  the  usual  linked  Bluebird-Spider  group,  and  the 
substitution  of  Hemlock. 

Hopi  proper  names  are  clan-owned,  but  they  are  not  the  property 
of  the  clan  of  the  man  or  woman  who  bears  the  name,  but  of  the  clan 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  bestowed  it.  Curtis  has  included  a  valuable 
list  of  120  names  with  their  translation  and  clan-ownership,  and  the 
clan  affiliations  of  the  person  who  bears  the  name,  both  on  his  father  s 
and  his  mother's  side.  The  majority  of  the  names  are  given  by  the 
father's  clan,  and  in  some  groups  this  is  overwhelming.  Of  twenty- 
eight  names  owned  in  the  Tobacco-Rabbit  clan,  twenty-six  are  borne 
by  children  of  Tobacco  men.    Nevertheless  in  a  total  of  120  names 
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recorded,  only  77  are  borne  by  ^'children  of  the  clan."  In  Sichumovi, 
at  least,  according  to  Dr.  Parsons,  the  person  bestowing  the  name  is 
the  ceremonial  father  who  takes  the  child  through  the  Powamu 
whippings,  and  initiates  him  into  his  own  New  Fire  Society.  If  this 
is  true  also  in  Walpi,  it  will  give  a  valuable  indication  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  different  methods  of  affiliation  with  these  societies. 
It  seems  that  in  Hopi  theory  the  ceremonial  father  is  from  the 
maternal  household  of  the  father,  but  we  know  also  that  a  sick  child 
may  be  "given''  to  a  person  of  unnamed  affiliation  to  be  initiated  by 
him,  if  the  child  is  cured,  into  the  New  Fire  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  trespass  initiation  is  recorded  also.  The  bearing  of 
all  these  upon  the  clan-owned  name  should  be  enlightening. 

This  table  of  clan  names  is  recorded  in  connection  with  a  genealogy 
of  221  names,  which  was  used  in  the  gathering  of  kinship  terms.  Not 
only  the  use  of  these  which  accords  with  native  theory  is  given,  but 
also  the  secondary  applications  as  shown  by  the  terms  which  were 
applied  to  each  other  by  the  persons  in  the  genealogy. 

Confirmation  is  given  of  the  practice  of  removing  the  fangs  from 
snakes  before  the  Snake  dance.     The  method  is  that  described  in 
the  confessions  owned  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
As  a  whole  the  descriptions  of  ceremonial  are  valuable  as  introduc- 
tions, rather  than  as  adding  to  already  known  detail.   Some  things  of 
considerable  significance  escaped  the  attention  of  the  authors,  such 
as  the  clan  basis  of  organization  for  the  winter  solstice  ceremony. 
The  volume  contains  also  valuable  mythological  material.    The 
clan  myths,  compared  with  those  already  published  and  with  Miss 
Ruth  BunzeFs  manuscript,  are  in  their  diversity  of  incident  a  self- 
sufficient  rebuttal  of  their  historicity.    Among  the  incidents  of  the 
other  tales  never  before  recorded  for  the  Hopi  is  the  omnipresent 
Pueblo  story  of  the  marriage-test  in  which  the  fine-ground  meal  must 
adhere  to  a  poUshed  shell;  and  a  well-acculturated  variant  of  the 
northern  incident  of  compassing  your  enemy's  death  by  a  contest 
in  swinging  from  a  tree  that  snaps  back  with  great  force. 

All  anthropologists  are  under  a  debt  to  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Myers 
for  this  volume,  and  we  must  regret  that  it  is  so  rare  and  precious  a 
book  as  not  to  be  available  for  ready  use.  It  should  be  accessible  not 
only  to  anthropologists,  but  to  their  students,  and  to  all  who  are 

interested  in  a  complex  and  integrated  culture. 

Ruth  F.  Benedict 


'>^mmiBms 
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and  is  ^pt  al^o  to  suffer  D^tigatiAi   in  the 
course  o\^8yDsequent  study.   x^T 
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Hopi  Songs.  By  Benjamin  Ives  Oilman, 
Secretary  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass.  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Expedition.  A  Journal  of  American  Eth- 
nology and  Archaeology.  Fifth  and  Con- 
cluding Volume.  Pp.  xi  +  236.  Boston 
and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
1908. 

The  text  of  the  volume  is  divided  into  three 
sections :  I.,  The  Rote  Song  of  the  Hopi ;  11., 
The  Phonographic  Method;  III.,  Notation, 
Diagrams  and  Comments.  Seventeen  Hopi 
fiongs  are  included  in  section  III.  A  brief 
account  of  The  Hemenway  Southwest  Ex- 
pedition closes  the  volume. 

The  author  opens  his  treatise  by  saying: 
The  study  of  Hopi,  or  Moqui,  singing,  to  which 
this  volume  is  devoted,  completes  an  inquiry  into 
Pueblo  music  begun  in  1891  with  a  study  of  Zuni 
melodies.  The  records  upon  which  both  investi- 
gations have  been  based  were  obtained  in  Arizona 
by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  now  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Washington,  at  the  time  in  charge  of 
the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Expedition,  who  first 
applied  the  phonograph  to  th6  preservation  and 
study  of  aboriginal  folk-lore. 

Of  his   previous   study  the   author   writes 

<p.  11): 

The  major  thesis  of  the  "  Zuni  Melodies  " — that 
Pueblo  music  is  without  scale — is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  this  cumulative  evidence.  The  diatonic 
form  of  the  Hopi  songs  is  (a)  harmonic  necessity 
or  (h)  apperceptive  illusion.  In  large  measure 
their  adiatonic  features  are  at  once  (o)  inten- 
tional and  (d)  inexplicable  by  interpolation  and 
transposition.  The  minor  thesis  of  the  "Zuni 
Melodies'' — ^that  "In  this  archaic  stage  of  the 
«,rt  the  scales  are  not  formed  but  forming" — is 
rather  weakened  than  corroborated  by  a  closer 
study  of  Pueblo  music.  Its  bent  toward  change 
inspires  a  doubt  whether,  unless  by  outward  com- 
pulsion, it  would  ever  submit  to  the  trammels  of 
s,  system.  It  appears  an  unhistoric  rather  than 
a  prehistoric  art. 

Under    the    head    Scales    an    Instrumental 
Product;  the  Voice  Determining  their  Gen- 


eral Form,  the  Ear,  the  Hand  and  the  Eye 
their  Varieties,  the  author  skillfully  proceeded 
to  show  that  "Although  the  voice  provides 
the  raw  material  for  scale  building,"  the  in- 
struments have  rendered  service,  so  that 

It  would  appear  that  while  still  disembodied 
music  tends  to  remain  adiatonic,  though  always 
of  necessity  diatonoid.  Only  when  incarnate  by 
instrumental  constraint  does  it  chose,  because  it 
must,  the  best  of  all  possible  yokes. 

Other  factors  have  influenced'  scale  develop- 
ment so  that 

Scales  may  result  with  which  the  voice  has  had 
little  to  do,  giving  back  to  music,  at  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  ear  and  hand  and  eye, 
a  semblance  of  the  liberty  of  its  vocal  stage. 

Under  the  head  of  Freedom,  a  character- 
istic of  Puehlo  music,  the  author  writes : 

Apart  from  the  tendency  to  consonant  intervals 
no  metes  and  bounds  to  invention  manifest  them- 
selves in  these  melodies,  and  they  may  apparently 
be  altered  by  every  performer. 

In  this  connection  a  footnote  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  fact  presented  at  Berlin  in  1888  be- 
fore the  International  Congress  of  American- 
ists that 

The  anatomists  of  the  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Expedition  found  the  hyoid  bone  of  the  ancient 
skeletons  exhumed  on  the  Rio  Salado  exceptionally 
elastic  in  structure.  The  position  of  this  bone  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  makes  it  an  important 
factor  both  in  speech  and  song. 

This  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  when  con- 
sidering the  data  presented  in  this  volume  as 
of  wide  application.  Nor  can  the  statement 
that  songs  "may  apparently  be  altered  by 
every  performer"  be  accepted  as  true  of  In- 
dian songs  in  generaL  Accuracy  in  the 
rendition  of  a  song,  particularly  of  one  that 
was  a  part  of  a  religious  ceremony,  was  in- 
sisted upon.  In  some  of  the  tribes  a  mis- 
take, or  variation,  in  singing  a  song,  consti- 
tuted so  grave  a  matter  that  it  put  a  stop  to 
the  ceremony,  until  after  a  rite  of  contrition 
had  been  performed;  that  being  finished  the 
ceremony  had  to  begin  afresh.  That  there 
were  slight  variations  in  pitch  and  intona- 
tions was  true,  but  they  were  such  as  occur 
among  ordinary  singers  and  did  not  affect  the 
movement  and  flow  of  the  melody,  which  the 
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singers  were  careful  not  to  disturb,  as  the 
song  in  all  religious  rites  was  regarded  as  a 
message  to  the  supernatural. 

Section  II.  deals  with  The  Phonographic 
Method.  The  author  says  of  the  phonograph : 
It  "makes  possible  a  hitherto  unheard-of 
thing,  the  detailed  study  of  an  individual  per- 
formance of  music.  It  opens  a  field  of  inves- 
tigation, that  of  the  actual  events  of  which 
music  consists,  which  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
cessible to  observation  in  only  a  very  limited 
way — ^while  a  performance  lasts,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  can  afterward  be  recalled  by  memory." 
From  the  premise  that  "Music  is  an  art  of 
interval  and  measure  primarily,  and  one  of 
timbre  secondarily  "  the  author  preceded  to  a 
phonographic  study  of  interval  in  Hopi  sing- 
ing.   He  says: 

With  a  series  of  tests  not  psychological  but 
physical  I  endeavored  both  to  find  the  principal 
limitations  of  the  instrument  by  the  trial  of  vari- 
ous conditions  of  inscription  and  reproduction, 
and  to  determine  the  degree  of  exactness  of  its 
best  performance.  The  method  consisted  mainly 
in  noting  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  rapidity 
of  pulsations  of  sound  called  beats  produced  be- 
tween a  phonographic  reproduction  of  a  note  held 
continuously  and  another  note  known  to  be  of 
constant  pitch. 

Then  follows  a  lengthy  account  of  his 
work  upon  these  tests  and  the  conclusion: 

As  an  apparatus  for  the  reproduction  of  tex- 
tures of  interval  the  phonograph  may  fairly  be 
called  an  instrument  of  precision. 

Of  the  "method  and  symbolism  of  the  no- 
tation" we  read: 

Like  the  records  of  Zuni  music  these  .  .  .  are 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  judge  the  tones  de- 
livered by  the  phonograph  by  means  of  the  sense 
for  difference  of  pitch  alone,  without  aid  from  the 
sense  of  interval.  My  aim  has  been  to  make  a 
separate  estimate  of  the  pitch  of  each  individual 
note  of  each  performance,  through  its  comparison 
with  one  or  more  of  the  series  of  tones  at  intervals 
of  a  tempered  semi-tone,  or  100  cents,  given  in  the 
notes  of  an  ordinary  harmonium.  This  compari- 
son was  made,  as  before,  by  silencing  the  phono- 
graph the  moment  the  note  to  be  judged  had  been 
reached,  and  immediately  thereafter  sounding  a 
harmonium  note.  •  .  . 

For  the  expression  of  "the  minute  scale  of 
fourteenths  of  a  tone  made  the  basis  "  of  his 


records   the   author  adopted  modifications  of 
the  historical  notation  by  which  he  says: 

There  is  thus  afforded  for  each  of  the  four- 
teenths of  a  tone  assumed  as  the  steps  in  the 
scale  of  these  notations  a  gradation  of  position 
easily  distinguishable  from  every  other. 

He  further  remarks: 

The  attempt  to  follow  the  musical  practise  of 
non-European  peoples  with  such  minuteness  most 
justify  itself,  either  on  the  ground  that  aoeurmcy 
of  observation  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  aimed  at 
for  its  own  sake,  or  on  the  ground  that  in  this 
branch  of  research  such  a  degree  of  it  has  veritable 
value  for  purposes  of  theory. 

Section  HI.  is  composed  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  each  of  the  seventeen.  Hopi  son^B; 
given  first  on  the  usual  clef,  next  the  phono- 
graphic record  according  to  his  plan  of  nota- 
tion, then  a  chart  showing  the  "Course  of 
Tone,"  followed  by  more  or  less  elaborate 
"  Conmaents."  In  some  of  these  latter  the 
author  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  "these 
wild  flowers  of  fancy,  the  wanton  yield  of 
naive  delight  in  the  vocal  production  of  in- 
terval," as  in  connection  with  "  Snake  Song 
No.  4  "  where  he  says : 

The  interest  of  the  song  lies  in  its  stately 
rhythm,  occasionally  delicately  varied;  and  in  this 
deliberate  ascent,  as  if  from  level  to  level  of  the 
singers  native  mesa,  with  a  pause  midway  in  each 
to  rally  loiterers. 

The  volume  represents  much  careful  work 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  phonetics  of  some  kinds  of  Tniliai^ 
singing.  The  quality  of  tone  is  not  touched 
upon  and  unfortunately  the  songs  under  con- 
sideration do  not  present  a  wide  range  of 
rhythms  so  that  that  interesting  aspect  is  not 
dwelt  upon.  All  the  records  under  examina- 
tion are  from  single  singers.  The  Tndi^^i 
solo  singer  is  apt  to  waver  more  in  pitch  than 
when  he  sings  with  a  group.  A  number  of 
voices  not  only  strengthens  the  tone  bnt 
steadies  the  interval.  Moreover,  eomxmra- 
tively  few  Indian  songs  are  intended  to  be 
sung  by  one  voice  only,  so  that  such  records 
as  those  presented  in  the  volume  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  representative  of  Indian  music. 
They  do  not  picture  the  songs  as  they  appeal 
to  the  Indians,  nor  does  the  dissection  of  tones, 
as  here  so  ably  given,  assist  our  race  to 
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GJhis  Bulletin  is  issued  monthly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion to  those  interested  in  the  natural  history  and  scientific  features 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Additional  copies  of  these  Bulletins 
may  he  obtained  free  tf  charge  hy  those  v7ho  can  make  use  of  them,  by  ad- 
dressing the  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Grand  Caiiyon, 
A4i2ona« 

(ipuhlications  using  these  notes  please  credit  Nature  Notes  from 
Orand  Canyon  National  park  and  author.) 


M*  H»  Tillotson,  Superintendent  -  Sdv/in  D.  KcKee  Park  Naturalist 
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It  is  perhaps  Impossible  for  white  men  to  grasp  the  exact  character  tf 
a  Hopi  •^atchina**^  (pronounce  ••Kah-chee^  -nah^),   four  of  which  decorate  the 
cover^     The  nearest  we   can  come   is  to  call  it  the  spirit-messenger,  a  sort 
of  lesser  god  if  you  will*     This  spirit  condxicts  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to 
the  spirit-villageg  that  ocotipy  the  "buttes  of  the  Grand  Canyon*     Bie  Hopi 
children  play  with  effigies,   or  dolls,   representing  yarious  Eatchinas;  eind 
the  ceremonial  masks  and  costumes  of  the  Hopi  dances  are  Conned  when  the 
dancer  impersonatoa,   or  embodios  perhaps,  certain  atchinas* 

The  Hop!  himself,  his  language  and    his  customs,  arc  a  blending  of 
several  strains.     It  is  thus  that,  as  more  clans  tend  to  congregate  and 
live  together,    they  add  their  Katchinas  to  the  roster  of  the  tribe*      3fco 
number  and  variety  is  constantly  growing;  while,  as,   somo  clans  die  out, 
they  bequeath  their  ceremonial  paraphornalia  to  the  clan  next  of  kin. 
Such  materials  are  then  stored  away  as  heirlooms,   are  neiror  used  again, 
and  their  names  and  significance  may  in  time  be  lost*     On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  traveling  to  a  distant  settlement  may  return  with  some  now  and  exotic 
Iiatchina. 

V 

It  is  common  knowledge  that   the  Indian,   like  other  primitives,   does  not 
generalize*    ho   is  an  animist,  and  the   individual  phenomena  of  naturosaro 
possessed  of  spirits*     It  is  probable    that  Katchinas  had  their  origin  in 
such  a  philosophy. 

The  four  Eatchinas  of  the  cover,  Ho-*aka,  Eoto,  Qiiotoo-«h  (Queu-u^), 
and  Dosaf ^  -  katchina,   come  from  dolls  in  the  magnificent  museum  collection 
of  the  ^Tlopi  House. •^    Ttioy  are  not  limited  to  any  specific  seasonal  cere- 
monies.    A  wise  old   Hopi  told  me   that 
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»^o-naka  he  play  around  when  Ho-to  dance;  he  make  noise  an»  just  plr.y. 

•Tlo-te  -  when  you  want  rain;  then  down  in  Kivas  you  make  Ho-to  kat- 
china dance* 

•*Quooo-uh  -  when  go  kill  to  If;  then  dance  Queoo-uh  katchina  dance. ^ 
C^ich,   apparently,  moans  that  the  Hopi  pacifies  the  spirit  of  the  wolf  with 

this  wo If -katchina.) 

•»D8saft-Katchina  is  Navajo   (i.e.  probably  imported  and  modified  from 

the     Navajos.)     T/Then  you  sick  an«  got  well,   then  you  want  to  give  Desaf -Kat- 
china dance  ••' 

Incidentally,   •^^/hite  nan  v/ant  us  to  put  on  katchina  mask*  an«  take  pic- 
turea;  but  we  v/ontt  do   that*    Man  go  blind  if  trko  picture  with  Katchina 
mr.sk  (i.Q%  the   Indian  wearing  the  mask  would  go  blind)  ••• 

It   is  quite   likely  thai;  many  djcorations  on  baskets  are  siinply  designs 
of  convenience.     ^;7hon  v/o  remonibor  the  manner  of  building  baskets,  wo  realize 
that  there  are  prcdotorminod  and  very  restricted  chamois  of  artistic  ex- 
pression;  so  that  not  every  object   is  necessarily  a  true   symbol,     ©lus  the 
star  or  cloud  syiubols,   rjid  the  cloud  terraces, are  conventional  designs  from 
baskets.     To  one  woman  a  design  mny  represent  one  thing;   to  cnothor  it  moans 
something  else.     ©iq  Hopi  men  hero  could  not  tell  whether  a  symbol  merjit  a 
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0tar  tr  a  cloud;  yet  they  a^eed  on  the  »*clcud  terraces*^,  which  evidently 
is  a  true  symtol* 

The  Sun-^rtiield^  after  all,   deservedly  holds  central  posititn.     The  one 
en  the  coTer  is  the  type  from  Walpl;   in  seme  puehloa,  such  as  Shimo^pare, 
tnly  the  iq;>per  triangle  of  the  ^outh^  appears;   in  other  cases  the  design 
is  noticeally  different;  yet  a  sun-shield  is  always  ohvious  even  to  the 
layman • 

At  the  time  of  the  solstice  comes  the  Soyalnma  dance,  presided  over 
ty  the  great  religious  Soyal  fraternity*     The  dance   is  a  prayer  that  the 
•nin  cease  Its  southern  retreat  and  return  to  the  land  of  the  Hopitu,   that 
the  crcps  may  a^in  flourish*     It  is   in  this  dance  that  the  Sun--8hield 
figures  sc  prominently. 


Bhe  ctlors  cf  the  shield  are  yellow,  green,   red,  white  and  l)lack,  re- 
presenting, respectively,   north,  west,    south,  east  and  above   (i.e*  the  sky) 
in  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that   tha   2uni  colti  s  for  the  same 
directions  are  yellow,  tlue,   rod,  white,   and  manipi-colored;  the  lower  region 
is  hlacky  and  the  ^iddle»«^  is  made  up  of  all  these  colors*     on  some  Hopi 
shields,  blu0  appears  in  place   of  groon.     On  "being  questioned,   one  Hopi 
ropliod,*rBlu0  is  same  as  green. ^ 

The  feathers  around  the  shield,   white  with  hlack  tips,  have  "been  reduced 
it  siM  for  thd  sake  of  the  dnawing^     There  aro   twenty-four  of  them-j  this 
mmibor  designating  a  symmetry,   a  perfection;  and  they  must  te  closely  spaced. 

Ito  design  in  the  upper  portion  of  tho  shield  shows  much  variation. 
Eopi  Indians  themselves  have  failDd  to  explain  this;  thou^  whether  from 
lack  of  knowledge,   or  hecauso  there   is  no   significance,  remains  undetermined. 
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Cn  Si:aiday  afternnon,   soptemtGr   2^,  eight  fawns  from  tho  famous  KaiValr. 
deer  herd  took  an  airplane   ».        rido   over   the  Grand  canyon  as  guests   of   scenic 
Airways,    incorporated*     so  far  as  known,    this   is  the  first  time   that  deer 
have  taken  to  mrxgs  and  invaded  tho   domain  of  tho  eagle. 

lEho  scenic  Airways  company  used  one   of   its   tri-motor  airshjps  from 
which  the  passenger  seats  had  "boon  romcved.     The  fawns,    in  specially  made 
individual  crates,  viroro   loaded  into  tho   cabin  of  the  plane  at  Frodonia, 
Arizona,  took  off,   and  flew  the  95  ailes  across  desert,   forest  ani   canyon^ 
to  tho  airport  at  Hod  Butte,    on  tho   South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.     OSicy 
had  "been  hrought  from  pipe  Springs  to  Prodcnia,   16  miles,  "by   truck,   and 
were  carried  the  I7  miles  from  Rod    Butte   to  Grand  Canyon  village  by  truck* 
!Eheir  transportation  by  truck-ai r-truck  consumed  exactly  three  hours.     By 
truck  alone   they  would  have  had  to  travel  24O  miles,  requiring  24  to   30 
hours  %     HO  ill  effects  v/^re  noted  from  the  air  trip* 
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Holligers    Story    of 
to  Mesa  Village  in 
Arizona  Dessert 


CHARI.ES  D.  HOIiUGER 

•y   year   for   mauy   centuries 
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>pi  Indians  have  held  a  cere 
of    unusual    and    somewhat 
interest.   This  ceremony  is 
as  the   Hopi   Snake  Dance, 
is    nothing    like    it    hpld    at 
It    elsewhere    in    the    United 
and  probably  has  not  been 
my  years.  Its  origin  is  buried 
jend    and    dates   back   to   the 
history    of   the   tribe, 
as  for  the   purpose   of  wit- 
kg   this   pagan  ceremony  that 
of  us  journeyed  to  the  little 
desert   region    of   Northern 
la.    where    the    Hopi    Indian 
lation   lies.      The      trip      con- 
U    eleven    days,    lasting    from 
t  18  to  August  29,   1923.  We 
by  automobile   from   Fresno, 
the  .total    distance    in    both 
ions    from    that    point    being 
ximately  1400  miles.  The  car 
ed  was  an  old  Dodge  touring 
Nvhich    had    been    overhauled 
Iplaced    in   fairly    good    condi- 
The  tires  were   not  new  and 
barely    lasted      through      the 
A   trii^   of   this      length      and 
roads  such  as  v;c  encountered 
ost  of  the  stamina  of  any  car, 
vc  had   our  share  of  trouble 
\e  way. 

•hing  of  esv»ecial  interest  was 
iitered   until  we   reached   the 
ve  desert.     This,    is     a  great 
_h   of     almost      useless     land 
ed  In  places  by  ranges  of  bar- 
rockv  mountains.  In  parts   of 
e  soil  is  rich,  but  the  laclc  of 
r    makes    it    useless    for    agri- 
iral  purposes.   In   other  places 
ground   is  too  rocky   to  be   of 
value   even   if  irrigation   were 
lible.  The  western  side  of  this 
rt  is     dotted     with     the     pic- 
Isque    yucca      tree,      sometimes 
d  the  Joshua  tree.  These  trees 
times  reach  fifteen  to  twenty 
in   height,      but     their     thin, 
r-llke      leaves       afford       little 
e  for  the  traveler.  They  often 
me   weird,      distorted      shapes. 
e   from   the   yuccas,    sage   and 
Lsewood   are  almost     the     only 
»r  plants  to  be  found.  In  places 
pw    flowers    are    found,    but    in 
main  it  is  a  land  of  yucca,  sage 
sand. 
>esert  Race  Course 
ist   east   of  the    Santa  Fe   sta- 
ealled   Muroc,    there   is  a   re- 
about  fifteen  miles  in  diamc- 
vhich  is  entirely  devoid  of  all 
station.  This  plain  is  a -few  feet 
pr  than  the  surrounding  desert 
is   probably  a  sink   on   which 
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ittlesnakes.  Dropped  onPlaza  Following  Tribal 
Dance,  Create  Panic  Among  Spectators  When 
They  Start  Crawling — Stockton  Man*s  Story  of 
Trip  Into  Arid  Region  of  Plenty  of  Heat  and  Fetv 
Clothes  . 
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On  the  ■  Southwestern  Desert 


.■^' 


(Continued   from   par*^  one) 


seasons  of 
as  a  floor 


water  stands  at  certain 
the  year.  It  Is  as  level 
for  miles,  packed  hard  and  with- 
out cracks.  The  coll  is  like  clay  in 
appearance,  but  contains  enough 
alkali  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
any  vegetation.  This  sink  would 
make  a  wonderful  race  course,  and 
wep  ushed  the  old  Dodge  to  the 
limit  and  succeeded  in  getting  it 
up  to  forty-five  miles  per  hour. 

As    we    drove    out    on    this    bare 
plain  and  looked  across  toward  the 
cast,  the  white  land  seemed  to  slope 
very  gradually  down  into  a  lake  or 
clear  blue  water.     We  even   seemed 
to  see  reflection  of  clouds  and  dis- 
tant  mountains   in   this   lake.      Once 
for     an     Instant     something     white 
flashed   in   the   sun.   looking  exactly 
like   the   sunlight   on   a   great   white 
sail.     It   was  a   perfect  mirage.     As 
we  KO  out  toward  the  middle  of  the 
sink,    we    seemed    to    be    on    a    low 
flat    island   surrounded   on   all   slaes 
by    blue    water.      looking   back    to- 
ward Uie  railroad  station  we  could 
pee    what   appeared   to   be   a   reflec- 
tion   of    the    water,  tank   and   a  few 
trees  in  this  lake,    "l^e  tried  to  take 
pictures   of    this   mirage   effect,    but 
they   show    only   a   straight   horizon 
line,  without  any  hint  of  water,  we 
never    discovered    what    caused    the 


much   like 


f  few  miles  of  this  road  was  «ood  and 
(deserved  the  name  ''highway/*  but 
I  there  are  places  farther  on  where 
we  smiled  when  we  thought  of  the 
name.  We  camped  at  a  place  that 
night  called  Turkey  Tank,  among 
low  cedars  growing  in  a  volcanic 
soil. 

Next  morning  we  got  started 
about  7:30,  after  our  first  real  camp 
breakfast.  The  road  goes  north- 
east, the  timber  disappears,  and  a 
region  of  old  volcanoes  is  entered. 
One  of  these  which  bears  the  nanic 
of  Sunset  Crater,  we  climbed.  It 
rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  is  cone-shaped 
and  has  a  depression  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  at  the  top.  Its  sides 
are  covered  with  loose  volcanic 
gravel  which  makes  climbing  dif ft- 
cult,  as  one  slips  back  nearly  as 
fast  as  he  can  advance.  Small  clumps 
of  sage  and  grcasewood  almost 
reguarly  spaced  cover  the  sides.  It 
took  us  over  an  hour  to  make  the 
ascent,  |ind  only  about  fifteen  min- 
utes to  come  down« 
Is  the  fr«Tmlh«  Im^laa  ReservfttloH 

Leaving  this  volcanic  country,  the. 
road  gradually  descends  to  the  I-.it- 
tlv  Colorado  river  We  reached  the 
river  at  a  point  called  Tolcheco, 
where  until  recently  a  trading  post 
has  been  maintained.  Now  this  spot 
is  deserted,  and  a  sign  directs  the 
traveler  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  up 
I  th#  river,  where  a  bridge  has  been 


flash   which   looked   so 
sail  in  the   distance. 

On     the     east     of     this     sink     we 
crossed   a   range   of  rocky,   volcanic 
mountains.      The      road      there     and 
through  most  of  the  Mohave  Desert 
Is  abominable.     Practically  no  work 
has    ever   been    done   on    It   In   most 
places,  at  least  not  for  years.  A  few 
stretches  appear  to  have  been  paved 
some   years   ago.   but  what   remains 
of   this   pavement  Is  cra/^ked.  rutted 
and    worn,    and    is    almost    as    bad 
as    the   rest.     At   Barstow   that   aft- 
ernoon     we      discovered     that     the 
frame  of  the  car  was  badly  cracked 
due    to    the    severe    strain    of    these 
rough   desert   roads.     We  rested  for 
about  four  hours  while  it  was  belnp: 
welded,   and  then   after  supper  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way.     We  drove  until 
about    midnight    to    make    up    time, 
and   then    pulled   a  few  feet   off  the 
road,   spread   out  our  sleeping  bags 
and  were  soon  asleep.  Tn  the  morn- 
ing  we   made    a  sad   discovery;    the 
welded   frame   had   broken   again   in 
the    same    place,    and    was    as    bad 
or    worse    than    before.      It    was    all 
we   could   do   to  limp  Into   the   next 
town,   Amboy,    about   ten   miles   dis- 
tant. Here  was  a  little  garage  with 
one      mechanic     and      his     Mexican 
helper.     After     discussing     various 
plans  for  repairing  the  frame,  they 
finally  bolted   a  strip  of  Iron  along 
the    under    side,    and    we    went    on 
aeraln.    not  feeling   any   too   sure   of 
ourselves  this  time.     We  arrived  at 
Needles  a   little   after  noon   without 
any  further  trouble,  but  we  decided 
io   have   the    frame   repaired   again. 
This   time  it  was  done  successfully. 
BO  that  It   gave  us  no  further  trouble 
during       the       remainder       of       the 
trip.      The   job  took    the  whole  aft- 
nrnoon.  however,  and  we  decided  to 
drive    on    after   supper    to   make   up 
^on\e  of  th%  time  we  had  lost. 
Crossing  tke  ArlaovA  Border 

Needles  is  on  the  California  side 
of  the  Colorado  river,  which  is  h^re 
a  broad,  shallow,  yellow  stream. 
The  road  and  railroad  bridges  do  not 
cross  at  Needles,  but  about  twenty 
miles  down  the  river  where  it  is 
narrower,  and  the  banks  are  more 
suitable  for  bridge  construction. 
The  country  along  the  river  Is  wild 
and  desolate.  Many  small  canyous 
have  been  worn  down  by  the  wl 

^^id  Ike  ^ffk^ 
of  short,  steep  descents  and  ascents, 
rough  and  rocky.  But  in  places  we 
aught  glimpses  of  the  broad  river 
^'inding  away  In  the  moonlight,  and 
this  repaid  us  for  the  discomfort 
of  the  ride.  At  the  Arizona  end  of 
the  bridge  Is  the  little  station  of 
Topock.  We  found  the  roadw  in 
Arizona  from  here  to  Flagstaff  very 
good,  and  we  traveled  meFrily  along 
through  a  mountainous  country, 
until     we    reached     Kingman    about 


t 


albulVt.       The    road      in    this    locality 
I  hardly     deserves     the    name.      It  la 
simply  a  par  of  wagon  tracks  over 
rocky    ledges,    up    and    down    steps, 
through    sand    and    loose    boulders. 
Ten  miles  an  hiour  is  a   good  aver- 
age  i-peed   over  this   road.     This   is 
in    the   Navaho    Indian    reservation. 
and    we    passed    several    bands      of 
sheep    in    charge    of    small     groups 
of   Indians.     At   the   bridge   there  is 
a  trading  post  conducted  by  a  whlttt 
man.     where    Indians       bring    their 
rugs.  Jewelry,  baskets,  etc..  and  get 
their    supplies    and    clothing.      Sim- 
ilar trading  posts  are  located  at  all 
Indian  towns,  and  a  few  at  impor- 
tant   points   along    the    road    where 
there   is    no   village.      They   usually 
have   quite   an   assortment   of    rugs, 
blankets,    bracelets,    beads,    baskets, 
etc.,  which  can  often  be  bought  for 
considerably    less    than    the    prices 
asked  at  the  railroad   towns.    fThese 
traders  act  as  pawn-brokers  for  th 
Indians,    loaning    them    money      on 
these   articles.      They    have   a    repu- 
tation   of   being   very    fair    in    their 
dealings   with   the  Indians,  and  are 
universally   trusted   by   them. 

Navaho   reservation    fs   quite    ex- 
tensive,   and    the   Navahos    are    said 
to  number  about  40.000.     The  Hopis 
occupy    a    small    reservation    inside 
of    the   Navaho   territory.      The    In- 
dians of  these   two  tribes  are  usu- 
ally   quite   different    in    appearance 
and    can    readily    be    distinguished. 
The     Navahos     are     usually     taller, 
more    slender,    and     have     thinner, 
sharper   features.      Sheep   raising   )s 
a    common   occupation,   so    common, 
in   fact,   that  sheep  are   used    as     a 
standard     of     value.        Values      are 
often  given  in  sheep,  one  sh^p  be- 
ina  eHimated   at   |2.     A  few   Navi- 
hos    follow    agriculture,    and     som** 
mak>^    Jewelry.      These      latter    are 
often    very    clever     and     turn     out 
handsome  rings,  bracelets  and  beads 
with    very    primitive    tools.      Their 
entire  outfit  often   consists  of  only 
e    hammer   and    small    anvil,    a   pair 
of  pliers  and  a  hand  drill.     The^^xiut 
and    polish    turquols    and    work    It 
into    their   jewelry   in    a    wonderful 
manner.     Many  of   the^  women    and 
occasionally   «    man.    follow    weav- 
ing and  pittery  making. 

The  Hopi?  are  probably  the  di- 
rect descendants  of  the  ancient 
riiff  Dwell<»r8.  whose  ruined  towns 
are  frund  In  many  places  in  their 
country. 

Of  all  the  Indians  In  the  TTnitf- 
.States  they  are  the  tribe  which  has 
been  least  affected  by  the  clvlllzn- 
tlon  of  white  man.  They  still  pre- 
s*»rve  more  than  any  other  trlbr- 
tb**     anrlent    religion     and^custom'* 

een     irnnsniiLled       to 


green  cottonwood  branches  had 
been  erected.  In  front  of  this  a 
shallow  pit  had  been  scooped  out 
cf  the  ground  and  covered  ever  with 
boards.  About  (  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon several  old  Indians,  among 
them  the  snake  chief,  came  bring- 
ing bags  of  live  snakes,  securely 
tied  shut,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
pit  in  front  of  the  green  bower. 
They  then  returned  to  the  snake 
klva,  or  underground  room,  where 
preparatory  ceremonies  all  take 
place.  No  one  but  the  snake  men 
are  allowed  to  ecnter  this  klva.  or 
even  to  come  near  the  ladder  which 
leads  down  Into  iU  darkness.  The 
bringing  of  the  snakes  is  a  slgml 
that  the  dancers  are  nearly  ready 
to  begin. 


■W' 


You'd  expect  to  find  a  camel  on  a  desert  but  you'd  hardly  expect 
to  find  one  carve<I  by  nature  on  the  canyon  cliffs  as  you  sec  him  in  this 
picture.  Dr.  Holliger,  who  snapped  the  photograph  in  Coal  Canyon, 
which  In  miniature  Hvals  the  Grand  Canyon  in  its  sublimity  of  color* 
Ing,  states  Uiat  all  sorts  of  fantastic  figures  can  be  declphere<l  wherever 
the  forces  of  erosion  have  been  at  work.  The  sec^ond  peak  In  this 
picture  was  dubbed  "The  Old  Hen''  by  Holliger's  |)arty.  In  the  lower 
inset  we  have  *'Shlrt-taU  Charlie/'  a  Hopi  Snake  Chief.  Photos  by  Dr. 
Charles  D.  HolUger. 


barometer,     and     found     that     they 
were  from  300  to  350  feet  hlRh. 

Walpl,   Scene^f 
The   Snake  Dance 

After  exploring  this  village  we 
started  for  Walpl  where  the  Snake 
Dance  was  to  be  held.  Walpi  lies 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Oraibi, 
on  the  east  mesa,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  first  mesa.  The  road 
leads  through  the  Oraibi  wash, 
which  at  the  time  we  crossed  it 
contained  only  a  small  amount  of 
water.  These  washes  are  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  northern  Arizona 
country.  Because  of  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  vegetation  in  tho 
upper  country,  water  runs  off  very 
rapidly   after   a  rain.     And   when   it 

this  country  it  rains 
Cloudbursts  are  not 
certain  seasons.  The 
these  washes  may  be 
dry  one  day,  and  the  next  be 
rushing  torrents  hundreds  of  feet 
wide  and  many  feet  deep.  At  such 
times  they  are  entirely  ImpaHSHble, 
and  even  when  dry  their  sandy  beds 
and  steep  sides  offer  considerable 
difficulty  to  the  motorist.  H^he  re- 
mainder of  the  road  to  Walpi  was 
fairly,  good  for  this  country,  but 
In  places  was  crossed  by  succes- 
sions of  little  washes  which  made 
going  slow. 

Oraibi,  has  a  school 
the  mesa,  and  around 
few  houses  of  white 
trading  post.  The  old 
most  of  the  Indians 
on  top  of  the  mesa. 
other  towns  also  lie  on  top  of 
mesa    within    a    short    distance 


does    rain    in 
in    torrents, 
uncommon  at 
result  is   that 


Walpl,    like 
at  the  foot  of 
the    school    a 
people,  and  a 
town,    where 
live,    is    built 
Tho 
this 


of  each,  other.  TliAjt-.Are  <'»%^led 
Siehomovl  and  Tewa  respectively. 
Each  of  these  three  towns  has  from 
100   to  200   inhabitants. 

We  found  many  visitors  already 
camped  about  the  Indian  nohool  and 
other  parties  arrived  throughout 
the  day  to  attend  the  famous  Snakn 
Dance  on  the  following  day.  Here 
again  we  were  met  and  entertained 
by  the  head  of  the  Indian  school, 
Mr.  Leming.  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
my  companions.  Severjil  noted  per- 
sons   hnd    already    arrived    or    camf 


Those  Pueblo  Ruins 

Nuniber    of    Ancient    Towns 

^Does  Not  Mean   Once 

Great   Population. 

[From     tho-.    2^an     Francisco 
Chronicle.] 
Though    he   appears  to  be 
settled    for    the    ages    in    his 
apartment-houso     towns     on 
Arizona     and     New     Mexican 
mesas,   the   Pueblo  Indian  ifl 
the     original     ready     mover. 
The  Hopi  or  the  Zuni  or  the 
kindred     tribes     will     spend 
years  building  a  stone  town 
and    equipping   It   with    elab- 
orate    ceremonial     chamberd 
above     and     below     ground. 
Then  an  omen  goes  wrong,  or 
factional  strife     arises;     the 
labor    of    decades    ia    aban- 
doned and  a  new  town,  per- 
haps   a    couple    of    them    in 
case  of  a  feud,  Is  built  some- 
where else. 

That  is  the  explanation  of 
the  great  number  of  ruins 
found  all  over  the  Southwest. 
just  such  luins  as  those  now 
being  excavated  In  the  Mud- 
dy and  Virgin  valleys  In 
Southern  Nevada.  All  of 
them,  whether  in  cliff  al- 
coves or  on  valley  bottoms, 
are  the  remains  of  towns, 
villages  or  hamlets  built  by 
tho  wn^otfecwB  ^f  th«  modem 
Pueblo  Indian. 

(3nce  it  was  supposed  that 
the  vast  number  of  ruins  in- 
dicated a  former  great  popu- 
lation, therefore,  a  moister 
climate.  But  now  scientists 
are  sure  that  the  desert  cli- 
mate has  not  changed  for 
thousands  of  years.  They 
are  cr4ually  siu'e  that  tho 
Pueblo  population  was  prob- 
ably     never      much      greater 


striking  manner, 
of  tl-e  face  was 
part    striped    and 


Tlie    Snake    Di 
a   Prayev  for 

Walter  Hough,   in  Ws  article   on 
the    "Moki      (Hopi)    Snake    Dance." 
says:    "The  snake  dance  is  an  elab- 
orate prayer  for  rain,  in  which  the 
reptiles    are    gathered      from      the 
fields,    entrusted    with    the    prayers 
of  the   people   and   then  given  theiri 
liberty    to    bear    these    petitions    to  I 
the    divinities    who    can    brin^    the 
blessing    of    copious    rains    to      the 
parched    and      arid    farms    of      the! 
Hopis.      It    is    also   a   dramatisation 
of      an    ancient    half-mythic,     half- 
hlstoric    legend    dealing    with      the 
origin    and    migration    of    the    two 
fraternities  which  celebrate  it,  and 
by     transmission    through     unnum- 
bered generations  of  priests  has  be- 
come conventionalised  to   a  degree, 
and   possibly  the  actors  themselves 
could  not  now   explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  every  detail  of  the  ritual." 
About  5:30  the  dance  began.    The 
dancers  came   from  our  end  of  the 
courtyard,      through       the      narrow 
space   between  the  sacred  rock  and 
the    buildings.      The   first   group   of 
about   ten   men  trotted  in  chanting 
and   arranged   themselves  on  either 
side  of   the   bower   or  altar,  fa«lnK 
the  open  space.     The  last  Indian  in 
this    group   bore    a   short    stick    at- 
tached  to   a  piece   of   rawhide;  this 
he  swung  rapidly  around  his  head, 
causing  it  to  whirl  and  give  out  a 
roaring  sound  like  wind  or  distant 
thunder.     Another  Indian  carried   a 
vessel  of  water  and  a  feather  wlt.i 
which    he    sprinkled    the    water    on 
the      ground      before     him      as     he  1 
walked.      The    other      Indians    had 
rattles   made   of  pottery  ware,   with 
which   they  kept  time  to  their  mo- 
notoi  ous    chant. 

A  moment  after  the  first  group 
*»ntered  a  second  larger  party  of 
Jihout  sixteen  Indians  came  In  and 
ranged  themselves  in  front  of  and 
facing  the  first  line  of  dancers.  The 
Indians  wore  only  a  breach  cloth 
but  were  covered  by  ornaments  f'f 
various  kinds,  such  as  skins,  feath- 
ers, beads  and  bracelets.  Their 
faces   and   bodies  were  painted  in  p 

The    lower    part 
black:    the    upper 
spotted   with   red. 
The  shoulders,  arms  and  legs  were 
nlso  daub*?d   with  various  combina- 
tions  of  color. 

The  W>lrd  and  Awfnl  Daaee  \n  On 
The    actors    kept    up    their    chant 
for    some    ten    or    fifteen      minutes. 
Occasionallv    one    of      them    would 
pass  up  and  down  between  the  two 
lines,     keeping    time    to    the     chant 
and   to   the    swaying   bodies    of    the 
dancers.     Suddenly   ihls  part  ended: 
the  second  line  of  dancers  broke  up 
nnd    made    a    rush      for   the    bower; 
They    pulled    up   the    boards,    untied 
the    bags,    and    every    second    man 
drew    out   a   snake.      He   placed   the 
bodv     of    the     snake    between       his 
teeth    abnut    a    foot    from    its    he«'i. 
with  the  head  toward   his  right   side. 
His  partner,   who  carried  no  snake, 
danced   on    his  right   side,   and   with 
a     long    feather     played    with       the 
pnake    to    keep   it    from   biting    the 
other.      There   were    seven   or   elffht 
of    these    pairs    of    dancer^;       their 
movements  were  a  slow  trot,  keep- 
ing time    to   the  chant  of   the   first 
group  of  men  who  kept  their  places 
and  continued  chanting.  The  course 
of   the   dancers   was   around    behin<^ 
the     sacred     rock,     at    the     foot    of 
which    we    were    »<^andlng.         They 
passed   so   near    on   either   side   that 
we    could     have    reached      oi#t    and 
touched   them   and   the   ^nakes   the> 
carried.       We    were    glad    that    the 
heads    of    the    snakes    were    turned 
the    other    way.    for    most    of    them 
were  rattlers  and  they  did  not  sj-em 
In    a    good   humor.      When   the    dan- 
cers   had    made    one    circuit    of    the 
courtyard    each     threw    down       the 
snake  he  was  holding.  t/>okJinother 
from    the    bags    and    with    It    in    his 
mouth,   made   another   round   of   the 
courtyard.      The     snakes,    as     they 
were  dropped  by  the  <i«"f  ^"-  ,^,^^^ 
gathered   up   by   two   snake   fiPaJ^^'^f "  » 
era.   who   J'oon   had    both   hamls   f-n 
of     writhing     reptiles.      Often     the 
snakes    when    dropped    would    start 
toward  the  crowd  of  visitors;  there 
would    then    be    a    backward    stam- 
I  pede  uaUl  U  WAS  deftly  yicj^fi^ 
^S\»  the   stfak€   gatherer. 
Were  ThHr  Fs«a«  Drawwt 

This  performance  was  kept  up 
until  each  snake  had  been  danced 
with  once  around  the  courtyard. 
Sometimes  two  of  the  smaller 
«nakea  would  be  held  by  an  Indian 
in  his  mouth  at  once.  We  did  not 
count  the  number  of  snakes  but 
there  were  at  least  fifty  or  seven- 
ty-five. Some  estimated  the  num- 
ber at  100  or  more.  Most  of  them 
were  rattlers,  some  quite  large  and 
all  of  them  active  and  excited.  It 
is   a    disputed   question    wh**th«*r   th^ 
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Just  Been   a  sight  that  belongs   2000 
years    back    In    the    history    of    the 

world."  ,  -^  ,  , 

The    next    morning   after    maicing 

,  another     trip     up     to     the     town     ot 

'  Walpl   to  Interview  the  Snake  chief 

and   secure    pictures,    we    started    on 

our  return    trip.     Wc   went   by   >vay 

of    the    middle    mesa,     where    three 

more  inflian   towns  are  located,  and 

Hpent  sev<^ral   hours  exploring   these 

towns.     The  most  Important  vlll.ice 

f.Ti   this  nuija  is  .Mishongnovi.     Here 

*«i8    lo   bo   .L   Snuke   Dance    oa 


dcrful  than  Blue  Canyon  and  com 
pared  favorably  with  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Being  a 
little  ahead  of  our  schedule,  we  de- 
cided to  explore  the  canyon  the 
next  morning.  We  found  that  It 
lully  JuHtified  the  description  given 
by  the  miners.  It  Is  a  miniature 
Grand  Canyon,  with  all  the  peculiar 
shaped  rocks  and  monuments,  and 
the  wonderful  coloring  found  In  its 
big  brother.  Coal  canyon  drains 
Into  Moenkopl  wa.sh,  which  In  turn 
drains      int..      tho      Tjttl«      roVrado 


clue    to    the    sevcrf^    8traln    of    these 
rouBTh   desert   roads.     Wh  rested   for 
about  four  hours  while  It  was  belnjc 
weld**d,   and   then   after  supper  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way.     AV>  drove  until 
nhout    mldnicht    to    make    up    time, 
and    tht^n    pulled   a  few   feet   off   the 
road,   spread   out  our  sleeping-  ba^s 
and  were  soon  asleep.  In  the  morn- 
Ins:   we    made    a   sad    discovery;    the 
welded    frame,   had   broken   ag:ain   In 
the    Fame    place,    and    was    as    bad 
or    worse    than    before.      It    was    all 
w«   could    do   to   limp   Into   th«   next 
town,    Amboy,   about   ten    miles   dis- 
tant. Here  was  a  little  g-arasre  with 
one      mechanic      and      his     Mexican 
belper.      After      discusslni?     various 
plans  for  repairing"  the  frame,  they 
finally  bolted   a  strip  of  Iron  along 
the    under    side,    and    we    went    on 
asraln.    not   feeling   any    too   sure   of 
ourselves  this  time.     We  arrived  at 
Needles  a   little   after  noon   without 
any  further  trouble,  buo  w^  decided 
to    have    the    frame   repaired    again. 
This   time  it  was  done  successfully, 
so  that  It  gave  us  no  further  trouble 
during       the       remainder      of       tho 
trip.      The   job   took    the   whole   afN 
ornoon.  however,  and  we  decided  to 
drive    on    after   supper    to   make    up 
some  of  tb»  time  we  had  lost, 
Crosslni^  ike  Arlsona  Border 

Needles  is  on  the  California  side 
of  the  Colorado  river,  which  is  here 
a  broad,  shallow,  yellow  fltream. 
The  road  and  railroad  bridges  do  not 
cross  at  Needles,  but  about  twenty 
miles  down  the  river  where  it  is 
narrower,  and  the  banks  are  more 
•uitable  for  bridge  construction. 
The  country  along:  the  river  is  wild 
and  desolate.  Many  small  canyons 
have  been  worn  down  by  the  'v^lnt 

of  short,  steep  descents  and  ascents, 
rough  and  rocky.  But  In  places  we 
<  aught  glimpses  of  the  broad  river 
winding  away  In  the  moonlight,  and 
this  repaid  us  for  the  discomfort 
of  the  ride.  At  the  Arizona  end  of 
the  bridge  Is  the  little  station  of 
Topock.  We  found  the  roads  in 
Arizona  from  here  to  Flagstaff  very 
good,  and  we  traveled  mefrily  along 
through  a  mountainous  country, 
until  we  reached  Kingman  about 
10.30;  here  we  sought  out  a  public 
auto  camp  ground  and  spread  our 
sleeping-  bags. 

We  left  KIngrman  at  7:45  in  the 
morning,  took  lunch  at  Seligman. 
and  arrived  at  Flagstaff  at  4:30  in 
the  afternoon.  Travel  on  this  day 
was  pleasant  and  the  roads  excel- 
lent. We  had  no  trouble  whatever 
and  made  good  time.  The  weather 
was  cool  and  pleasant,  with  a  few 
Avhite  cumulus  clouds  floating:  about 
in  the  .«<ky.  These  clouds,  by  the 
way,  seem  to  be  a  dally  occurrence 
there  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
They  appear  every  day  alongr  In  the 
forenoon,  become  thicker  around 
noon,  and  gradually  disappear  in 
the  evening".  To  one  not  used  to 
clouds  they  afforded  a  continual 
source  of  Interest.  They  would 
n.^Fume  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
fthapes.  One  could  trace  out  queer, 
distorted  faces  and  Images  In  almost 
overy  direction^among  these  clouds. 
We  took  turns  at  driving,  and  on 
my  shifts  off  I  spent  many  hours 
watching  the  continually  shifting 
f'loud-scape.  About  noon  of  our 
first  Arizona  day  the  clouds  thick- 
ened and  grave  us  a  little  shower, 
liightning  and  thunder  sometimes 
accompanied  these  cloud  displays, 
and.  in  fact,  the  night  before  while 
parsing  through  the  mountains  near 
Oatman  there  was  a  remarkable  dis- 
play of  distant  lightning.  The  peaks 
would  be  momentarily  sIlhouett«id 
against  the  black  sky  in  a  striking 
"^vay. 
FlnicMtafr  and  tlie  Arlsona  Platean 

This  part  of  Arizona  Is  on  a  high 
plateau  and  the  climate  Is  generally 
cool  and  pleasant.  The  altitude 
gradually  increases  from  about  3000 
feet  at  the  western  border  to  7000 
at  Flagstaff.  The  western  half  of 
this  stretch  is  a  somewhat  barren, 
rolling  plain  covered  with  sage, 
cactus  and  several  kinds  of  flower- 
Inpr  plants.  In  places  rocky  moun- 
tain ranges  cross  in  various  direc- 
tions. As  one  approaches  Flagstaff, 
timber  begins  to  appear,  and  soon 
th^  country  is  quite  heavllv  wooded 
with  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  The 
main  highway,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Old  Trails  Highway,  has  re- 
cently been  improved  and  was  in 
fine  condition.  T^ong  before  reach- 
ing Flagstaff  the  San  Francisco 
peaks  began  to  loom  up.  These  are 
a  snlltary  erronp  of  wooded  peaks 
north  of  Flagstaff,  which  reach  an 
altitude  of  about  12.500  feet. 

We  stopped  at  F^ngstaff  only  long 
enough  to  visit  the  postofflce  for 
mall  an<^  to  lay  In  a  siipply  of  food, 
for  we  were  now  about  to  leave  th»* 
land  of  restaurants  and  strike  off 
Into  the  wilds.  We  continued  on 
the  main  highway  for  about  20  mllc.^ 
east  of  Finer  (as  it  is  generallv 
known  In  thi.<«  countrift  and  turned 
off  at  a  road  golnpr  north  and 
marked  "Hopl  Highway."     The  first 
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Ind'an  towns,  and  a  few  at  impor- 
tant point.i  along  the  road  wn«*ro 
there  is  no  village.  They  usually 
have  quite  an  assortment  of  rugs, 
blankets,  bracelets,  b«»ads.  baskcrs. 
etc.,  which  can  often  be  bought 
con.siderably  less  than  the 
asked  at  the  railroad  towns.  tThese 
traders  act  as  pawn-brokers  for  the 
Indians,  loaning  them  money  on 
these  articles.  They  have  a  repu- 
tation of  being  very  fair  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  are 
universally    trusted   by   them. 

Navaho  reservation  Is  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  the  Navahos  are  said 
to  number  about  40,000.  The  Hopi.s 
occupy  a  small  reservation  insid« 
of  the  Navaho  territory.  The  In- 
dians of  these  two  tribes  are  u.^u- 
ally  quite  different  in  appearance 
and  can  readily  be  distinguish«»d. 
The  Navahos  are  usually  taller, 
more  slender,  and  have  thinner, 
sharper  features.  Sheep  raising  is 
a  common  occupation,  so  common, 
In  fact,  that  sheep  are  used  as  a 
standard  of  value.  Values  .ire 
often  given  In  sheep,  one  she^p  be- 
ing estimated  at  $2.  A  few  Nava- 
hos follow  agriculture,  and  som** 
mak^  Jewelry.  These  latter  are 
often  very  clever  and  turn  out 
handsome  rings,  bracelets  and  beads 
with  very  primitive  tools.  Their 
entire  outfit  often  consists  of  only 
a  hammer  and  small  anvil,  a  pair 
of  pliers  and  a  hand  drill.  The^^cut 
and  polish  turquois  and  work  it 
Into  their  jewelry  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Many  of  tho  women  and 
occasionally  «  man.  follow  weav- 
ing: and  po^ttery  making. 


Tli«? 
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'  The  Hobis  are  probably  the  di- 
rect descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cliff  Dwell<^rs.  whose  ruined  towns 
are  fcund  in  many  places  in  their 
country. 

Of  all  the  Indians  In  the  Unite-' 
States  they  are  the  tribe  which  has 
been  least  affected  by  the  civiliza- 
tion of  white  man.  They  stlU  pre- 
serve more  than  any  other  tribe 
the  ancient  relig:ion  and  custom*^ 
which  have  been  transmitted  to 
them  through  many  generations  in 
the  past.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  remote  and  inaccessible  location 
of  their  villages.  Their  religion  'f 
n  mixture  of  god  and  devil  worship. 
We  were  shown  near  one  of  the  vil- 
lages a  little  stone  hut  known  as 
the  *'god  house."  This  is  hardly 
large  enough  for  e  ma.n  to  crawl 
into  on  his  hands  and  knees: 
around  the  walls  are  fastened  four 
rudo  stone  images  which  represent 
four  of  the  ancient  gods  of  thf^ 
Hopis.  The  images  were  too  Im- 
perfect for  us  to  tell  what  they 
were  Intended  to  represent,  and  the 
guidA  who  broug-ht  us  to  the  place 
professerl  iffnomncc  as  to  their  ex- 
act meaning.  He  told  us  that  ,0^ 
of  the  Hopls  formerly  believed  in 
these  prods,  but  that  of  late  years 
many  had  fallen  away  from  the  old^ 
belief,  and  the  crod.s  were  becoming: 
badly   neglected. 

We  arrived  at  the  first  Indian 
town.  Oraibi.  on  the  evening  of 
August  22.  Here  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment school  attended  by  nearly 
ino  Indian  children.  The  director 
of  the  school,  Mr.  Marks,  received 
us  cordially,  and  gave  us  two 
rooms  in  one  of  the  stone  buildings 
near  the  school.  That  evening  Mr 
Marks  entertained  u«  at  his  house 
nnd  told  us  many  interestine  things 
about  his  work  among  the  Hopis. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  up  to 
the  old  town  of  Oraibi  which  is 
built  on  the  top  of  a  mesa  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing plain.  All  of  the  old  Hopl  vil- 
lages are  built  on  these  high  mesas, 
of  which  there  are  three  principal 
ones,  the  west,  middle  and  east 
mesas.  Oraibi  Is  located  on  the 
west  mesa.  The  towns  were  or- 
iginally built  on  these  high  places 
for  protection,  for  •  the  walls  are 
steep  and  only  a  few  narrow  trails 
lead  to  the  top.  Probably  the  old 
Instinct  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  ha.d 
something  to  do  with  the  location 
of  their  towns  also.  Certainly  they 
present  much  the  appearance  of  the 
old  cliff  dwelling:,  with  their  stone 
walls,  flat  roofs  and  ladders  lead- 
ins:  to  the  upper  floors.  Now  fair- 
ly good  roads  lead  to  the  top  of 
all  these  mesas,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  automobiles  stand- 
inj3^  beside  these  prehistoric-look- 
ing- dwellings.  A  few  of  the  Indians 
themselves  own  ^ood  cars,  but  most 
of  them  adhere  to  the  donkey  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  No  water 
is  found  in  these  mesa  towns  except 
what  rain  water  collects  In  a  few 
small  rocky  basins;  this  is  used  for 
the  stock.  For  their  ovni  uso  tho 
Indians  bring  up  water-front  the 
springs  and  wells  at  the  foot  of  the 
mesas.  We  measured  the  height  of 
these  mesas  above  the  surrounding 
country    by    means    of    an    aneroid 


were  from  StfV  to  wdU  tvti  h;^b. 

Walpl.   Srrne^f 
The   Snake  Ilaace 

After  •»xpUtrins:  this  village  we 
started  for  Walpi  where  the  .^nake 
Dante  was  to  be  held.  Walpi  lit-s 
about  thirty  miles  e-a.^t  of  Oraibi, 
on  the  east  mesa,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  first  mesa.  The  road 
leads  through  the  Oraibi  wash, 
which  at  the  time  we  crossed  it 
contained  only  a  ^mall  amount  of 
water.  These  washes  are  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  northern  Arizona 
country.  Because  of  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  vei^etation  in  the 
upper  country,  water  runs  off  very 
rapidly  after  a  rain.  And  when  it 
does  rain  in  this  country  it  rains 
in  torrents.  Cloudbursts  are  not 
uncommon  at  certain  seasons.  The 
result  is  that  these  washes  may  be 
dry  one  day.  and  the  next  be 
rushing  torrents  hundreds  of  feet 
wide  and  many  feet  deep.  At  such 
times  they  are  entirely  impassablp, 
and  even  when  dry  their  sandy  beds 
and  steep  sides  offer  considerable 
difficulty  to  the  motorist.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  road  to  Wjilpi  was 
fairly,  good  for  this  country,  but 
In  places  was  crossed  oy  succes- 
sions of  little  washes  which  made 
going*  slow. 

Walpl,  like  Oraibf,  has  a  school 
at  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  and  around 
the  school  a  few  houses  of  white 
people,  and  a  trading:  post.  The  old 
town,  where  most  of  the  Indiana 
live,  is  built  on  lop  of  the  mesa. 
Tho  other  towns  also  lie  on  top  of 
this  mesa  within  a  short  distance 
Qf  facb.  iltixer,  .  Tl^Aat.^  ar«>'  <»*«*# h 
sichomovi  and  Tcw^a  respectively. 
Each  of  these  three  towns  has  from 
100   to  200   inhabitants. 

We  found  many  visitors  already 
camped  about  the  Indian  school  and 
other  parties  arrived  throughout 
the  day  to  attend  the  famous  Snake 
Dance  on  the  following  day.  Here 
again  we  were  met  and  entert.iincd 
by  the  head  of  the  Indian  school, 
Mr.  Leming,  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
my  companions.  Several  noted  per- 
sons had  already  arrived  or  came 
later  to  attend  the  dapce,  among 
them  Gov.  W.  P.  Hunt  of  Arizona, 
Jimmy  Swinnerton,  the  famous  art- 
ist and  cartoonist  and  son  of  the 
late  Superior  Judge  James  G.  Swin- 
nerton of  Stockton.  Calif.:  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  the  novelist:  Kiner  C. 
Gillette  of  safety  razor  fame:  Dr. 
Cloyd  Heck  Marvin,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Arizona;  Dean 
Cummings  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona; John  Wetherfll.  dlscoverc-r  of 
the  Rainbow  Brldg^e.  and  Mrs. 
Wetherill;  Hal  G.  Evarts.  Out  Door 
Editor  of  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Maynard  Dixon,  the  artist,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon:  Col  T^alter  W.  Crosby,  then 
superintendent  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  and  Mrs.  Crosbv; 
Anita  Baldwin  of  Los  Angel<«:, 
daughter  of  the  famous  "Lucky" 
Baldwin:  Charles  F.  Solomon,  finan- 
cier of  Tucson.  Ariz.:  Chee  Dodgn^,  a 
rich  Navaho,  and  Tom  Pavateu,  the 
Indian   trader. 

f  ke  Antelope  Daac* 

That  afternoon.  Angrnst  fS.  the 
Antelope  Dance  was  held  in  Walpi. 
This  dance  is  part  of  the  same  re- 
lig:iou8  ceremony  as  the  Snake 
Dance,  which  is  the  culmination  of 
a  week  of  subdued  excitement 
among:  the  Indians.  The  Antelope 
Dance  is  very  similar  to  the  Snake 
Dance,  the  only  difference  being  in 
some  minor  details  in  the  dress  of 
the  participants,  and  the  fact  that 
stalks  of  g^reen  com  are  the  motif 
of  this  dance  Instead  of  liying* 
snakes.  Both 'dances  take  place 
about  an  hour  before  sunset  and  last 
from  30  to  45  minutes.  The  Ante- 
lope Dance  was  witnessed  by  auite 
a  number  of  rlsitors.  but  nowhere 
near  as  many  as  were  present  on 
the  following  day  to  see  the  Snake 
Dance.  On  that  day  the  number  of 
visitors  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  1000  to  2000.  It  was  very  hard 
to  reckon  the  number  of  people  who 
saw  the  Snake  Dance.  The  per- 
formance was  held  on  a  small  open 
space  probably  80  feet  wide  by  60 
long.  One  side  of  this  space  was 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  with  a  shet^r 
drop  of  many  feet  and  unnrotected 
by  any  fence  or  railing".  The  other 
Ions:  side  was  formed  by  the  wralls 
of  Indian  houses.  Upon  the  terraced 
walls  of  these  houses  the  people 
were  crowded  as  far  back  as  tbey 
could  g''*t  a  view  Into  the  court- 
yard. Then  the  courtyard  Itself 
was  packed  with  visitors,  leaving 
only  about  half  Ms  space  open  for 
the  dancers.  Order  was  preserved 
and  the  crowds  handled  In  a  very 
efficient  manner  by  several  Indian 
policemen  armed  with  ■businesp-like 
revolves  and  cartridge  belts.  Prob- 
ably :#»out  half  of  the  spectators 
were  white  people,  the  remainder 
were  .Indians,  mostly  Hopis  and 
Navahos.  but  also  some  from  dis- 
tant   tribes    who    had     made      long: 


Those  Pueblo  Ruins 


are    the    remains    of    towns, 

villagres   or   hamlets   built   by        I  pede^^^Tll  'it  W^^  def  tl  jf^iltrjitfypiji  .^ 


NujiiIht    of    Ancient    Towns 

D<»es   Not   Mean    Oneo 

Cin»^t   Population. 

[From     tho     San     FrancLsco 
Chronicle.] 

Though  he  appears  to  he 
settled  for  the  agea  In  his 
apartment-houso  towns  on 
Arizona  and  New  Mexican 
mesas,  the  Pueblo  Indian  \& 
the  original  ready  mover. 
The  liopi  or  the  Zunl  or  the 
kindred  tribes  will  spend 
years  building  a  stone  town 
and  equipping  it  with  elab- 
orate ceremonial  chambers 
above  and  below  ground. 
Then  an  omen  goes  wrong,  or 
factional,  strife  arises;  the 
labor  of  decades  is  aban- 
doned and  a  now  town,  per- 
haps a  couple  of  them  in 
case  of  a  feud,  Is  built  some- 
where else. 

That  is  the  explanation  of 
the  great  number  of  ruins 
found  all  over  the  Southwest, 
just  such  luins  as  those  now 
being  excavated  in  the  Mud- 
dy and  Virgin  valleys  in 
Southern  Nevada.  All  of 
them,  whether  in  cliff  al- 
coves  or   on  valley   bottoms, 


Pueblo  Indian. 

Once  it  was  supposed  that 
the  vast  number  of  ruins  in- 
dicated a  former  great  popu- 
lation, therefore,  a  moister 
climate.  But  now  scientists 
are  sure  that  the  desert  cli- 
mate has  not  changed  for 
thousands  of  years.  They 
are  equally  sure  that  the 
Pueblo  population  was  prob- 
ably never  much  greater 
than  it  was  when  the  white 
man   first    found   it. 

The  moving  habit  alone 
accounts  tor  the  spread  cf 
the  ruins.  None  of  the  pres- 
ent pueblos  stand  where 
while  man  first  saw  them. 
In  the  last  decade  the  Hopi 
town  of  Oraibi,  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  these  castel- 
lated cliff-top  villages,  has 
been  almost  deserted  in  favor 
of  a  site  some  miles  away. 
Reason — the  inhabitants  got 
mad  flt  each  other.  So  they 
moved. 


dancers.  Suddenly  ihis  part  enae 
the  second  line  of  dancers  broke  up 
nnd  made  a  rush  for  the  bower: 
They  pulled  up  the  boards,  untivl 
the  bags,  and  every  second  man 
drew  out  a  snake.  He  placed  tbo 
body  of  the  snake  between  hi?? 
teeth  abr^ut  a  foot  from  it«5  he«,l. 
with  the  bead  toward  his  right  side. 
His  partner,  who  carried  no  snake, 
danced  on  his  right  side.  «nd  with 
a  long  feather  played  with  the 
fnake  to  keep  It  from  biting  the 
other.  There  were  seven  or  eight 
of  these  pairs  of  dancer^;  their 
movements  were  a  slow  trot,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  chant  of  the  first 
group  of  men  wh6  kept  their  places 
and  continued  chanting.  The  course 
of  the  dancers  was  around  behinf* 
the  sacred  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  were  standing.  They 
passed  so  near  on  either  side  that 
we  could  have  reaghed  oirt  and 
touched  them  and  the  s^nakes  thfey 
carried.  We  were  Klad  that  the 
heads  of  the  snakes  were  turn^^d 
the  other  way.  for  most  of  them 
were  rattlers  and  they  did  not  seem 
in  a  good  humor.  When  the  dan- 
cers had  made  one  circuit  of  the 
courtyard  each  threw  down  the 
snake  he  was  holding,  took  another 
from  the  bags  and  with  it  in  his 
mouth,  made  another  round  of  the 
courtyard.  The  snakes,  as  they 
were  dropped  by  the  dancers,  were 
gathered  up  by  two  snake  gather- 
ers, who  soon  had  both  hands  f''ll 
of  writhing  reptiles.  Often  the 
snakes  when  dropped  would  start 
toward  the  ctowd  of  visitors;  there 
would    then    be    a    backward    stam- 


\ 


journeys   to 
ceremony. 


see  this   famous  Indian 


Pbotoeraphing^  of  Indian  Dances 
Prohibited 


"No  one  is  allowed  to  take  pic- 
tures of  these  Hopi  dances.  The 
United  States  government  itself  for- 
bids photographing  the  Snake 
Dance,  and  the  Indians  have  re- 
cently made  a  rule  that  the  other 
dances  shall  not  be  photographed. 
The  government  is  trying  to  dis- 
courage these  Indian  dances,  and 
one  way  of  doin^  this  is  to  prevent 
any  great  publicity  regarding  them. 
That  success  is  attending  these  ef- 
forts is  shown  by  the  rumor  that 
there  would  be  no  more  Snake 
Dances.  The  Indians  of  the  "Snake 
Clan"  who  take  part  in  this  cere- 
mony are  gradually  dying  off,  and 
few  young  men  are  entering  the 
Clan,  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
dance  will  very  soon  be  discon- 
tinued, y 

We  spent  the  mornin^r  of  August 
24  exploring  the  nearby  villages. 
In  the  early  afternoon  we,  along 
with  nearly  every  person  In  the 
surrounding  country,  climbed  the 
mesa  to  Walpi  and  sought  places  of 
vantage  from  this  to  see  the  dance. 
W^hen  we  arrived  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  nearby  houses  were  al- 
readv  occupied.  The  owners  of 
these  houses  sell  space  to  visitors 
on  their  roofs,  but  aside  from  this 
there  is  no  charge  made  for  wit- 
nessing the  dancer.  We  found  a 
place  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard, 
in  the  shade  of  a  tall  rock  which 
rises  about  ten  feet  out  of  the 
ground.  It  Is  a  sacred  rock  to  the 
Indians  and  in  its  crevices  they  de- 
posit prayer  sticks  and  other  trin- 
kets. From  this  location  we  had  a 
very  good  view  of  the  whole  space, 
and  also,  as  it  turned  out,  a  very 
close  view  of  an  exciting  spec- 
tacle. 
BrlnfdniK   Bairs    of  Xlve    Snakes 

JlAlong  the   side  of   the   courtyard  |  agreed 


Were  Their  Fansra  '^"""^'^^  ,,^^x     ,,-. 
This    performance    was    kept    up 
until    each   sn^ke   had    been   dancea 
with     once    around     the    courtyard. 
Sometimes      two      of      the      smallei 
snakes  would  be  held  by  an  Indian 
In  his  mouth   at  once.     We  did  not 
count    the    number    of    snakes    but 
there  were  at  least  fifty  or  seven- 
ty-five.     Some   estimated   the   num- 
ber at  100  or  more.     Most  of  them 
were  rattlers,  some  quite  lar^e  and 
all   of  them   active   and   excited,    it 
is  a  disputed  question   whether  the 
Indians    render    the    snakes    harm- 
less by  removing  their  fangs.     Some 
whites   and   even   a  few   of   the   In- 
dlan.«3    claim    that    is    true,    but    we 
noticed    that    none    but    the    snake- 
men    cared    to    have    a    rattler    s:et 
near     him.     The     Indians     of     the 
Snake    Clan    are    non-committal    en 
this  subject.     My  companions  knew 
the  Snake  chief,  Harry  Shupla,  from 
former  years,  and  on  the  day  after 
the  dance  we  had  a  long  talk  with 
him.     He  speaks  English  fairly  well 
and  talked  freely  on  many  subjects. 
But  when  we  brought   up  the  sub- 
ject as  t^  whether  the  snakes  were 
harmless  he  became  reticent  and  all 
he    would    sav    was    "Don't   know." 

Dumpl^sr  Rattlers  at 
Whltemen's  Feet 

To  return  to  the  dance.  "When 
all  of  the  snakes  had  been  danced 
with  the  Snake  chief  came  over  to 
the  Sacred  rock  and  taking  corn- 
meal  from  a  bag,  he  made  a  ring  on 
the  ground  about  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter. This  ring  was  less  than  two 
feet  from  where  we  stood  crowded 
against  the  base  of  the  rock!  Then 
the  snakes  were  all  brought  and 
placed  in  this  ring  in  one  writhing 
pile,  and  more  of  the  sacred  meal 
Was  sprinkled  over  them. 

They    started    to    erawl    out    fa 
all  directions,  and  one  bis:  rattler 
headed    dire«tly    for    niT    feet*      I 
tried    to    sfioeeae    myself    Into    a 
crndc    In   the    rockt    but    not   snc- 
ceedlnir.  I  arave  a  quick  kick  ^rlth 
my   foot   and    threw   It   back   Into 
the    rinir*      My    hands    shook    for 
half    an    hour    after    this    experi- 
ence* but  I  was  not  the  only  one 
whp    was    frlarhtened.      This    did 
not  apply  to  the  snake  men*  how* 
ever,  for  tbey  calmly  reached  Into 
the  mass  of  snakes,  took  as  many 
as    they   could    casry    and    ran    at 
full  speed  do^m  the  trails  to  the 
desert*     There   tbey  liberated  the 
snakes    one    by    one,    and    hurried 
back  to  the  village,  for  the  eere* 
luony  ^vBu  not  yet  quite  over. 
As  the  snake  men  returned  from 
the    desert    they    gathered    at    the 
back  of  the  village  on  a  large  flat 
rock   overlooking  the  desert.     Here 
buckets    of    some   liquid    concoction 
were   brought    to    them    by    women, 
and   each  Iwdlan   drank.     The  stuft 
acted  as  an  emetic  and  they  began 
vomiting  over  the  edcre  of  the  rock. 
They  then  washed  their  bodies  with 
this   mixture   and   afterwards   went 
quietly  away  to  their  homes.     It  is 
the    Indians*    contention     that    this 
"medicine"   protects   them   from  the 
poison     of    the     snakes.       Certainly 
none    of    them    died    or    were    even 
sick,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  saw 
two    or    three    of    them    bitten    by 
snakes   during    the    dance.      We   all 
with    one    visitor    who    re- 


near  the  building,  a  little  bower  of  i  marked  after  the  dance.  "We  have 


just  seen  a  sight  that  belongs  2000  | 
years    back    in    the    history    of    the 
world." 

The  next  mornlnp:  after  making 
another  trip  up  to  the  town  ot 
Walpi  to  interview  the  Snake  chief 
and  secure  pictures,  we  started  on 
our  return  trip.  We  went  by  wav 
of  the  middle  mesa,  where  three 
more  Indian  towns  are  located,  and 
spent  several  hours  exploring  these 
towns.  The  most  Important  village 
on  this  mesa  is  Mishongnovi.  Here 
there  was  to  be  a  Snake  Dance  on 
that  afternoon,  but  as'our  time  was 
limited  we  could  not  stay  for  it.  We 
did.  however,  see  and  talk  to  the 
Snake  chief  of  this  town,  through 
an  interpreter.  He  was  called  out 
of  the  Snake  Kiva,  and  consented 
to  pose  for  a  picture. 
A  Town  of  Naked 
Iiuliau  Children 

The  other,  two  towns  on  the  mid- 
dle rnesa  are  Shlpaulovi  and  Shirao- 
pavl.  These  middle  mesa  peopl«> 
seem  less  used  to  visitors  than 
those  of  Oraibi  and  Walpi.  and 
their  customs  are  ])robabl3'  less  af- 
fected by  the  civilization  of  the 
white  man.  As  we  strolled  through 
the  towns  we  were  followed  bv  a 
crowd  of  children;  the  Indians  *are 
economical  with  clothinir  for  their 
children  and  some  of  the  little  boys 
run  about  entirely  naked 

Ue  drove  on  to  Oraibi  that  after- 
noon, called  on  the  Marks  family 
for  fi  few  minutes,  and  then  went 
on  intending  to  visit  Blue  Canvon 
and  Tuba  City  on  the  way.  The 
road  from  Oraibi  leads  through  Ba- 
cobi  and  Hotevila,  both  located  on 
the  West  Mesa.  Hotevila  is  the 
newest  of  these  Indian  towns,  hav- 
ing been  established  only  about  fif- 
teen years  ago  by  a  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Oraibf  who  became 
alarmed  at  the  ritpid  advance  in 
civilization  going  on  at  that  place, 
and  preferring:  the  old  customs,  d»^- 
cided  to  build  a  town  back  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  white 
man.  These  people  are  considered 
the  most  unfriendly  of  all  the  Hopl 
Indians,  but  we  saw  no  particular 
difference  In  their  manner.  The 
women  of  Hotevila  have  a  peculiar 
custom  in  dress,  wearing  their  blan- 
liets  over  the  right  shoulder,  leav- 
ing: the  left  shoulder  and  arm  bare. 
Government  schools  are  located  at 
or  near  all  of  these  towns, 
C«al  Canyon,  a  Gorce  of 
Mar^'elons  Coloring 

A  wind  storm  came  on  as  we  were 
leaving  this  mesa  and  we  hurried 
on,  Intending  to  reach  Blue  Canyon 
tliat  night.  We  drove  for  several 
hours  over  a  fair  desert  road  with- 
out seeing  a  single  person.  About 
8  o'clock  we  came  across  a  solitary 
stone  cabin  and  on  InQuirlng  of 
the  two  male  inhabitants,  learned 
that  we  had  missed  the  road  to  Blue 
Canyon,  and  were  now  at  Coal  Can- 
yon. These  two  men  were  coal 
Ttiiners  getting  out  coal  for  use  at 
the  promernment  school  at  Tuba  City, 
'which  is  only  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant. The  miners  offered  us  the 
uge  of  thefr  cook  stove,  and  we 
were  priad  to  cook  our  supper  in- 
side, and  pitch  our  tent  In  the  lea 
of  the  stone  house.  The  miners 
ppoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  scen- 
ery to  he  found  ii#  this  canyon.  They  I 
told  us  that  it  was  much  mora  won- 1 


derful  than  Blue  Canyon  and  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Being  a 
little  ahead  of  our  schedule,  we  de- 
cided to  explore  the  canyon  the 
next  morning.  We  found  that  it 
fully  justified  the  description  given 
by  the  miners.  It  Is  a  miniature 
Grand  Canyon,  with  all  tho  peculiar 
shaped  rocks  and  monuments,  and 
the  wonderful  coloring  found  in  its 
big  brother.  Coal  canyon  drains 
into  Moenkopi  wash,  which  in  turn 
drains  into  the  Little  Colorado 
river.  The  rock  and  soil  formation 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Grand 
canyon,  the  onb'  difference  being 
that  in  Coal  canyon  depth  is  meas- 
ured in  hundreds  of  feet,  while  in 
Grand  canyon  it  is  counted  in  thou- 
sands. We  spent  all  the  forenoon 
exploring  this  canyon,  which  is  very 
little  visited  by  tourists;  w^e  took  a 
number  of  pictures  of  its  striking 
scener3'. 

A  Perfeet  One-Way 
It  was  afternoon 
on   our   way  a^ain. 
throuprh    the    prreat 
where     the     road 
grade    for    about 
part    of    the    road 
deep   sand,   and   it 


Road 

before  we  were 
Our  route  lead 

Moenkop'    w;'.sh 

descends     a     fair 

two    miles.      This 

'Is    covered    with 

was  all  that   we 


could  do  to  force  the  car  along. 
down  hill.  We  often  had  the  car  In 
low  gear,  and  sometimes  two  of  us 
would  have  to  cet  out  and  push  to 
keep  the  car  moving— down  a  10 
per  cent  srrade.  This  part  of  the 
road  Is  absolutely  impassable  for 
automobiles  in  the  other  direction; 
'It  is  a  perfect  one-way  road. 

Moenkopi  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Hopi  towns.  It  is  built  on  a 
mesa  like  the  other  villages,  and 
resembles  them  very  much.  A  few 
miles  beyond  lies  Tuba  City  where 
there  is  a  larpre  government  school 
for  the  Navahos.  We  were  told 
that  the  road  to  Flagstaff  (about 
seventy  miles)  was  Kood,  and  we 
pushed  on  Intending  to  reach  there 
that  night.  The  road  was  better 
than  We  had  seen  since  leaving  the 
highway,  but  seventy  miles  of 
desert  road  is  a  long  way,  and  we 
camped  that  nisht  twenty  miles 
trom  Flag,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of 
yellow   pine.  .    . 

The  Painted  Denerf 

The  road  south  from  Tuba  City 
lies  through  the  Painted  Desert.  We 
witnessed  a  sunset  there  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Mesas  and  cliffs 
of  wonderful  colorlnpr  and  peculiar 
shapes  rise  out  of  the  desert  on 
all  sides.  The  sunset  added  to  the 
color  of  these  formations  and  made 
a  beautiful   picture. 

The  remainder  of  the  return  trip 
was  without  especial  interest. 
Throujth  Arizona  we  had  the  same 
cool  weather,  the  sapie  dally  cloud 
review*  As  we  neared  the  Colorado 
river  it  became  hot.  and  the  Mohave 
Desert  was  a  simmering?  furnace. 
Our  tires  were  now  In  a  badly  worn 
condition  and  when  we  reached  the 
burnlnir  sands  and  the  sharp  rocks 
they  besran  to  pop.  One  awful  day 
we  spent  many  hours  mending  tires 
under  a  merciless  sun.  I  was  due 
back  at  my  office  in  Stockton  on 
August  29.  and  so  I  deserted  the 
party  at  noon  the  day  before  and 
took  the  train  home  from  Ludlow. 
The  Mohave  Desert  remains  as  the 
c  Wy  unpleasant  memory  of  the  trip. 
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NelBon  Kingflley,  a  •gbrtjp-niner",  encamped  oro 
the  Sacramento  about  80  miles  from  San  Prancisco  and 
some  40  miles  below  Sacra/^ento  City,  writes  in  his 

diary: 

"Jan.  9,  1850.  Mr.  Arthiir  W.  Seeley  died  this   96 

morning...  ..after  which  we  took  him  down  thp  river 

about  one  mile  and  a  half  and  buried  him  in  an  Indian 

mound.. ...several  bones  of  those  that  had  been  buried 

ther«  were  dug  up  and  a  pestle  and  some  little  round 

stones,  from  this  we  supposed  that  it  must  have  been 

a  squaw  as  it  is  the  q us torn  among  the  Indians  to  bury 

the  implements  to  which  the  individual  was  accustomed 

to  alcng  with  them.* 

"Jan2  50, 1650 .....to ok  the  corpses  down  to  the   105 


mound 


and  some  beads,  and 


skull,  with  a  basket  but  the  latter  fell  to  pieces 
on  coming  to  the  air." 

Diary  of  Nelson  Kingsley.  Univ.  of  Calif*, Berkeley, 

•  1914 


THE  HULPOOME  INDIAJIS  DJ  1834— according  to  Kotzebue 
In  November  1824  Kotzebue  made  a  boat  trip  up  Suisun  Bay  and 
ascended  the  Sacramento  River  a  few  miles.  He  remarked  that  he  did 
not  meet  a  single  Indian,  ^tiJL  adds :  "but  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
rose  from  this  abundantly  irrigated  tract  of  land,  showed  that  they 
had  taken  refuge  where  the  dragoons  and  their  lassos  could  not  follov)^ 
to  convert  them",  (pp  142-14?). 

A  little  farther  on  he  says:  "The  neighborhood  of  our  landing- 
place  seemed  to  have  been  recently  the  abode  of  some  Indians.   W« 
found  a  stake  driven  into  the  earth,  to  which  a  bunch  of  feathers 
was  attached  for  a  weather  cock[!];  in  several  places  fire  had  been 
kindled,  as  some  burning  embers  still  attested.   There  were  also  2 
Indian  canoes  made  of  reeds  [- tulesj .   The  pilot  [an  Indian  from  the 
Missions^  gave  me  the  names  of  two  tribes  who  had  fonnerly  dwelt  in 
this  region,  and  probably  still  wandered  in  its  vicinity— the  Tschup- 
ukanes  and  Hulpunes.   We  could  now  see  the  smoke  of  their  fires 
rising  from  the  marshy  islands,  the  higher  parts  of  which  they  inhabit' 
(p  146). --Kotzebue,  New  Voyage  round  the  World, II,  142-143,  146,1830. 
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Stone  Giants. — The  tradition  of  the  Stone  Giants  is  known  among  the 
Onondagas  as  well  as  the  other  New  York  Iroquois.  I  have  always  con- 
nected it  with  their  first  knowledge  of  mail-clad  Europeans.  They  were 
invulnerable,  and  came  from  the  south.  Oddly  enough,  the  old  Onondaga 
tradition  pointed  out  the  place  of  their  destruction  by  the  Great  Spirit,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Cardiff  Giant  was  "  found."  —  IV.  M,  Beauchamp. 
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Indian  Tobacco  among  the  Modern  Iroquois.  —  In  Mr.  De  Cost 
Smith's  interesting  paper  on  "Witchcraft  and  Demonism  of  the  Modern 
Iroquois,"  vol.  i.  p.  193,  some  remarks  are  made  by  the  writer  on  the 
tobacco  used  as  a  burnt-offering  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  not  being 
"  the  ordinary  tobacco  of  commerce,  but  the  original  tobacco  of  the  Iro- 
quois, which  they  still  cultivate  for  that  purpose,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  note- 
worthy in  this  connection  that  Adair,  whose  personal  experience  was  among 
the  Southern  Indians,  says  ("  General  Observations  of  the  North  American 
Indians,"  London,  1775,  P-  4^8),  '*  And  they  plant  a  sort  of  small  tobacco, 
which  the  French  and  English  have  not.  All  the  Indian  nations  we  have 
any  acquaintance  with,  frequently  use  it  on  the  most  religious  occasions/' 

Bragge's  **  Bibliotheca  Nicotiana,  a  Catalogue  of  Books  upon  Tobacco, 
1881,"  may  give  a  further  clue  to  information  on  this  subject. 

The  "  Pennsylvania  Magazine  "  for  October  contains  an  article  on  Pierre 
Eugene  Du  Simitiere,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  first  American  Museum. 
His  collection  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  antedating  that  of  Peale,  contained 
numerous  Indian  relics.     One  of  those  described  in  the  foregoing  paper  in 
his  own  words,  which  he  received  in  "November,  1779,"  was  "  a  vizer  or 
mask  of  wood  representing  a  ghastly  human  face,  the  color  of  an  Indian 
with  a  mouth  painted  red,  the  eyes  of  yellow  copper  with  a  round  hole  in 
the  middle  to  peep  thro',  the  forhead  covered  with  a  piece  of  bear  skin 
by  way  of  a  cap,  found  with  several  more  to  the  number  of  about  40  in  an 
Indian  town  called  Chemung  v^hxch  was  burnt  by  the  Cont!  army  under  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  his  expedition  last  Summer  into  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations, 
these  visors  are  commonly  called  manitoe  faces  and  serve  for  the  Indian 
conjurors  or  Pawaws,  in  their  dances  &  other  ceremonies,  there  is  also  a 
long  horse  tail  that  belonged  to  it  with  a  coat  of  bear  skins  but  this  was 
destroyed  by  the  Soldiery.     N.  B.     All  these  masks  were  different  from  each 
other."-—  William  John  Potts, 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

O-NO-DAH.-Men  of  science  wfll  probaWy  lean,  with  interest  that  among 
the  Canadian  Iroquois  there  exists  a  strangp  but  firm  faith  m  the  niedianal 
va  ue  of  an  herb  they  term  "o-no-dah."    Thdr  laid,  m^  herb  for  gc^ ^as 
great  as  is  their  allegiance  to  the  old  Iroquois  Confeder:itM>n.    It  has  been 
explained  to  me,  that,  with  the  scattering  of  the  Confederate  nations  from  their 
native  home  in  the  United  States,  the  plant  was  dug  up  with  its  roots,  and 
carried  to  different  places  by  the  several  nations.     It  w^  neN-er  replanted 
Although  this  took  place  over  one  hundred  yeare  agp.  the  supply  may  last 
another  century.     The  greatest  care  is  taken  t^.'*^"'^^^"?"!?^".^,?   *^^ 
herb  are  intrusted.     To  keep  its  medicinal  quahty  "good."  the  jndiYdual  who 
is  given  charge  of  it  must  be  one  of  good  moral  character     A  chief  lately  told 
me  that  a  quantity  of  it  was  spoiled  by  a  young  man  who  took  to  drinking 

"hard-stuff"  and  "told  lies."  .    , .    ,  umju„^      t^  ;= 

I  have  never  seen  the  herb,  though  I  have  heard  of  it  from  chi  dhood.     It  ,s 
generally  thought  that  Pagans  were  the  only  dass  of  Indians  foohsh  enough  to 
pLe  any  reliance  on  its  value,  but  that  is  a  great  mis^     I  have  s^n  and 
heard  too  many  death-bed  wishes  and  declarations  to  behev-e  it.     0-no-dah.s 
not  a  cure-all,  but  it  will  cure  more  ills  than  any  othj^  herb  these  Indians  have 
ever  known.    The  conditions  under  which  this  medione  «  admimstered  tea 
patient  are  so  mysterious,  and  it  is  so  jealously  guarded,  duit  it  makes  it  both 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  student  of  Indianology     Its  eflS^cy  as  a  cure 
is  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  no  sfall  of  medical 
science,  no  amount  of  ridicule  from  "missionaries."  during  the  last  four  centunes. 
have  lessened  the  Indian's  faith  in  o-no-dah.    WTuitev^  ceremomal  practice 
there  may  be,  attending  the  use  of  this  remedy. -and  Aere  are  m^,  -U  is 
never  directly  a  public  one.    The  name  itself  i^  ^arcely  ever  uttered  oute.de 
of  a  sick-chamber.     O-no-dah  is  only  an  instance  m  pomt.  showing  the  field  for  a 
scientific  investigator  in  Canada.     But.  alas!  we  Canadians  areso  pamotic^ 
we  hate  to  leave  our  mangers,  lest  the  cause  of  sconce  should  become  too  ap- 
parent, and  reflect  upon  our  own  pov,^  in  the  matter.  ^^  ^    ^^^^^^^ 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Iroquois  Hospitality  a  Matter  of 
Record: 

V 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

O  ONE  has  more  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
Indians  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  State  before 
the  Dutch  settled  Albany  than  Arthur  C.  Parker,  of 
this  city,  State  archeologist.  He  is  a  veritable  mine 
of  information  in  this  line  and  has  enriched  the  State 
Museum  with  records  of  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  Jthe  aborigines.  Referring  to  the  household  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois  and  what  their  food  mainly 
consisted  of,  he  says: 

"The  Iroquois  in  precolonial  and  even  during  early  colonial  times  had 
but  one  regular  meal  each  day.  This  was  called  sedetcinegwa.  morning 
meal,  and  was  eaten  between  9  and  1 1  o'clock.  Few  of  the  eastern  Indians 
had  more  than  two  regular  meals  each  day,  but  this  did  not  prevent  any 
one  from  eating  as  many  times  and  as  much  as  he  liked,  for  food  was  always 
ready  in  every  house  at  all  times. 


<< 


Kept  Warm  All  Day. 


T^HE  food  for  the  day  was  usually  cooked  in  the  morning  and  kept 
■■•  warm  all  day.  For  special  occasions,  however,  a  meal  could  be 
cooked  at  any  time,  but  as  a  rule  an  Iroquois  household  did  not  expect  a 
family  meal  except  in  the  morning.  As  every  one  had  four  or  five  hours 
exercise  before  this  meal,  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

"In  apportioning  a  meal  the  housewife  dipped  the  food  from  the  kettle 
or  took  it  from  its  receptacle  and  placed  it  in  bark  and  wooden  dishes, 
which  she  handed  the  men.  They  either  sat  on  the  floor  or  ground  or 
stood  along  the  wall  as  was  most  convenient.  The  women  and  children 
were  then  served.  This  old  time  custom  still  has  its  survival  in  the  modem 
eating  habits  of  the  more  primitive  Iroquois.  There  are  now  tables  and 
chairs  and  three  regular  meals,  to  be  sure,  but  the  women  serve  the  men 
first  and  then,  when  the  men  have  gone  from  the  room,  arrange  the  meal 
for  themselves. 

"Regular  meals  two  and  three  times  a  day  did  not  come  until  the 
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By  Mayme  E.  Finley. 

Mighty  "Big  Horn"  murmuring  waters, 
Close  reside  thee ;  was  our  home, 
We,  the  Crows,  a  peaceful  people 
Through  your  valleys  did  we  roam 
For  the  wild  deer,  who  at  sunset 
Came  to  drink  his  thirsty  fill, 
Only  raised  his  head  to  listen 
As  the  night  bird  sang  his  trill. 
Knew  he  not  the  stinging  arrow 
Would  find  its  way  into  his  heart ; 
Like  the  sorrow  of  the  Red  Man ; 
When  from  "Big  Horn"  he  must  part. 
Where  the  blue  grass  waned  and  rustled 
As  the  breeze  went  singing  o'er 
Making  waves  like  shining  billows 
Down  to  meet  the  Big  Horn's  shore. 
Heard  you  then  the  pheasant  droning 
Like  the  Indians  raw  hide  drum. 
As  he  dances  to  the  tom-tom ; 
For  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come 
And  bless  his  People,  trusting  Children, 
In  God's  happy  hunting  ground 
Where  the  tepees  cast  dieir  shadows 
On  the  waters  of  the  "Big  Horn." 
Then  at  sunset  heard  the  coyote 
From  the  distant  hill  and  plain. 
Like  a  Spirit  lost  in  wandering 
Came  the  answer  in  refrain. 
In  the  Cottonwood,  the  hoot-owl 
Wakened  from  his  peaceful  rest 
Asks:  Who!  Who!  are  you  to  bother 
In  this  lonely  wilderness. 
O'er  the  West,  the  Sun  God's  glory 
Burst  in  splendor; — ^wondrous  morn, 
Casting  red  upon  the  tepees 
On  the  banks  of  "Old  Big  Horn." 
Let  me  =^tay:  Oh  then  forever:    | 
In  my  lodge  on  "Old  Big  Hern." 
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communal  customs  of  the  Iroquois  had  given  way  to  the  usages  of  modern 
civilization.  Even  then,  as  Morgan  observes,  one  of  the  difficulties  was 
to  change  the  old  usage  and  accustom  diemselves  to  eating  together.  It 
came  about,  as  this  author  says,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  communal 
houses  and  the  establishment  of  single  famUy  houses  where  the  food  for 
the  household  was  secured  by  the  effort  of  the  family  alone. 

Voy  HfMfitable. 

"T  TNDER  the  old  regime  food  was  kept  ready  for  any  one  who  might 
^  caU  for  it  at  any  time.    The  single  meal  of  the  late  morning  did 
not  prevent  any  one  from  eating  as  many  times  as  he  pleased. 

"Springing  from  the  law  of  communism  came  the  law  of  comnion 
hospitality.  Any  one  from  anywhere  could  enter  any  house  at  any  tinie 
if  occupants  were  within  and  be  served  with  food.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  housewife  to  offer  food  to  every  one  that  entered  her  door. 
If  hungry  the  guest  ate  his  fill,  if  he  had  already  eaten  he  tasted  the  food 
as  a  compUment  to  the  giver.  A  refusal  to  do  this  would  have  been  an 
outright  insult.  There  was  never  need  for  any  one  to  go  hungry  or  des- 
titute, the  unfortunate  and  the  lazy  could  avail  themselves  of  the  stores 
of  the  more  fortunate  and  the  more  energetic.  Neither  begging  nor  lazi- 
ness were  encouraged,  however,  and  the  sUghtest  indication  of  an  imposi- 
tion  was  rebuked  in  a  stem  manner. 

"Heckewelder  explains  this  kiw  of  hospitality  in  a  forcible  manner. 
•They  think  that  he  (the  Great  Spirit)  made  the  earth  and  all  that  it 
contains,'  he  writes,  'that  when  he  stocked  the  country  that  he  gave  them 
with  plenty  of  game,  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  for  all. 
This  idea  that  the  Creator  gave  of  his  bounty  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
body  of  people  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Iroquois.    As  air 
and  rain  were  common,  so  was  everything  else  to  be.     Heckewelder  ex- 
presses  this  when  he  continues:    'Everything  was  given  in  conimon  to 
the  sons  of  men.    Whatever  liveth  on  Und.  whatsoever  groweth  out  of 
the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  the  rivers  and  waters  flowing  through  the  same, 
was  given  jointly  to  aU,  and  every  one  b  entitled  to  his  share.     From  this 
principle  hospitaUty  flows  as  from  its  source.    With  them  it  was  not  a 
virtue  but  a  strict  duty ;  hence  they  are  never  in  search  of  excuses  to  avoid 
giving  but  freely  support  their  neighbors'  wants  from  the  stock  prepared 
for  their  own  use.    They  give  and  are  hospitable  to  all  without  exception 
and  will  always  share  with  each  other  and  often  with  the  stranger  to  the 
last  morsel.  They  wouM  rather  lie  down  themselves  on  an  empty  stomach 
than  have  it  laid  to  their  charge  that  they  had  neglected  their  duty  of 
not  satisfying  tiie  wants  of  the  stranger,  the  sick  or  the  needy.    The 
stranger  has  a  claim  to  their  hospitality,  partiy  on  account  of  his  being  at 
a  distance  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  partiy  because  he  has  honored 
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them  with  his  visit  and  ought  to  leave  them  with  a  good  impression  on 
his  mind ;  the  sick  and  the  poor  because  they  have  a  right  to  be  helped  out 
of  the  common  stock,  for  if  the  meat  they  are  served  with  was  taken  from 
the  woods  it  was  common  to  all  before  the  hunter  took  it;  if  com  and 
vegetables,  it  had  grown  out  of  the  common  ground,  yet  not  by  the  power 
of  men  but  by  that  of  the  Great  Spirit.' 


Great  Feasts. 


II 


WHEN  distinguished  guests  came  into  a  community  a  great  feast 
was  prepared  for  them.  Various  French,  Dutch,  and  English 
writers  who  visited  the  Iroquois  during  the  colonial  period  have  written 
of  these  feasts  and  some  of  them  describe  the  feasts  in  a  vivid  way.  Some- 
times the  food  was  unpalatable  to  European  taste  and  sometimes  how- 
soever unpalatable  it  was  eaten  with  great  gusto,  so  sharp  a  sauce  does 
hunger  give. 

*7ohn  Bartram,  who  made  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Onondaga  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Conrad  Weiser,  Lewis  Evans 

and  Shikellamy,  records  in  his  observations: 

''  'We  lodged  within  50  yards  of  a  hunting  cabin  where  there  were  two 

men,  a  squaw  and  a  child.     The  men  came  to  our  fire,  made  us  a  present 

of  some  venison  and  invited  Mr.  Weiser,  Shikellamy  and  his  son  to  a  feast 

at  their  cabin.     It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  partake  of  a  feast  of  this 

sort  to  eat  all  that  comes  to  their  share  or  burn  it.     Now  Weiser  being  a 

traveler  was  entitled  to  a  double  share,  but  being  not  very  well,  was  forced 

to  take  the  benefit  of  a  liberty  indulged  him  of  eating  by  proxy,  and  he 

called  me.     But  both  being  unable  to  cope  with  it,  Evans  came  to  our 

assistance,  notwithstanding  which  we  were  hard  set  to  get  down  the  neck 

and  throat,  for  these  were  allotted  to  us.     And  now  we  had  experienced 

the  utmost  bounds  of  their  indulgence,  for  Lewis,  ignorant  of  the  ceremony 

of  throwing  a  bone  to  the  dog,  though  hungry  dogs  are  generally  nimble, 

the  Indian,  more  nimble,  laid  hold  of  it  first  and  committed  it  to  the  fire, 

religiously  covering  it  over  with  hot  ashes.     This  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 

offering,  perhaps  first  fruits  to  the  Almighty  Power  to  crave  future  success 

in  the  approaching  hunting  season.' 

''Instances  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Iroquois  toward  the  whites  and 
Indians  could  be  cited  at  great  length,  with  but  one  result,  that  of  con- 
firming the  statement  that  hospitality  was  an  established  usage.  The 
Indians  were  often  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  on  their  visits  to  white 
settlements  they  were  not  accorded  the  same  privilege,  and  thought  the 
whites  rude  and  uncivil  people.  They  are  not  even  familiar  with  the 
common  rules  of  civility  which  our  mothers  teach  us  in  infancy,'  said  one 
Indian  in  expressing  his  surprise. 

**The  Iroquois  were  not  great  eaters,  that  is  to  say,  they  seldom  gorged 
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themselves  with  food  at  their  private  meals  or  at  feasts,  except  perhaps 
for  ceremonial  reasons.  To  do  so  ordinarily  would  be  a  religious  offense 
and  destroy  the  capacity  to  withstand  hunger.  Children  were  trained 
to  eat  frugally  and  taught  that  overeating  was  far  worse  than  undereating. 
They  were  warned  that  gluttons  would  be  caught  by  a  monster  known  as 
Sagodakwus,  who  would  humiliate  them  in  a  most  terrible  manner  if  he 
found  that  they  were  gourmands. 

Liked  Beans. 

13EANS  next  to  corn  were  regarded  as  a  favorite  food  and  quantities 

-'-'  are  still  eaten.     The  Iroquois  have  10  or  more  varieties  of  beans 

which  they  claim  are  ancient  species  which  have  long  been  cultivated. 

Some  are  said  now  to  be  cultivated  only  by  the  Iroquois. 

'*The  cornstalk  bean,  oageka,  is  thought  by  the  Seneca  to  be  the  most 

ancient  bean  and  perhaps  the  species  which  grew  from  the  Earth-Mother's 

grave. 

**The  bean  is  an  indigenous  American  plant,  at  least  it  grew  here  in 

Pre-columbian  times.     Explorers  and  early  writers  have  left  us  many 

references  to  it  and  most  agree  that  it  is  an  American  plant.     Among  the 

varieties  of  bean  foods  may  be  mentioned: 

'*Bean  soup.  This  was  made  in  several  ways:  from  string  beans  cooked 
in  the  pods,  from  shelled  green  beans  and  from  dried  beans.  Often  sugar 
was  put  in  as  a  seasoning. 

**Fried  cooked  green  beans.  The  cooked  green  beans  were  fried  in 
sunflower  or  bear  oil  and  eaten  with  salt. 

"Mashed  bean  pudding.  Dried  beans  were  put  in  a  mortar  and 
pounded  coarsely,  soaked  in  cold  water  and  boiled  down  to  a  pudding 
with  bear  meat  or  venison. 

Boiled  beans.  These  were  mashed  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  grease. 
Beans  and  squash  'together.'  Cook  cranberry  beans  with  the  pods 
and  when  beans  are  almost  dry  serve  in  the  shell  of  a  boiled  squash.  The 
dish  is  served  at  the  Green  Corn  Thanksgiving  ceremony  and  is  called 
Onondeikwawas,  cooked-together-food. 

"Beans  with  corn.  Green  shelled  beans  were  boiled  with  green  sweet 
corn,  meat  or  fat.     The  red  beans  were  preferred. 

Squashes  and  Melons. 

T^HE  squash  plant  is  indigenous  to  America  and  was  cultivated  to  a 
-■*  large  extent  by  the  Iroquois  and  other  eastern  stocks.  The  word 
squash  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin  akuta  squash  or  isquouter  squash 
(colonial  spelling).  Roger  Williams  writing  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
New  England  Indians  says:  'Askuta  squash,  their  vine  apples,  which  the 
English  from  them  call  squashes,  are  about  the  bigness  of  apples  of  several 
colors,  and  sweet  light  wholesome  refreshing.* 
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''Van  Curler  in  the  same  year  wrote  in  his  journal:  *We  had  a  good 
many  pumpkins  cooked  and  baked  that  they  called  anansira.' 

'This  was  in  December,  which  of  course  shows  the  use  of  squashes  in 
winter.  Van  Curler  attests  the  hospitality  of  the  Mohawk  when  he 
writes:  *A  woman  came  to  meet  us  bringing  us  baked  pumpkins  to  eat.* 

'The  squash  was  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  Iroquois,  who  even 

yet  regard  it  as  a  favorite.    The  records  of  early  travelers  abound  in 

references  to  the  uses  of  squashes  and  pumpkins.     Some  of  them  praised 

'pompions*  for  their  goodness,  while  others  affirmed  that  the  'citrules' 

were  hard,  tasteless  things.     Hunger  and  mood  largely  govern  description 
of  food. 

*'Lahontan  records  that  the  citruls  (pumpkins)  of  this  country  are 
sweet  and  of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  Europe.  And  I  am  informed, 
he  writes,  'that  the  American  citruls  will  not  grow  in  Europe.  They  are 
as  big  as  our  Melons;  and  their  Pulp  is  as  yellow  as  Saffron.  Commonly 
they  are  bak'd  in  Ovens,  but  the  better  way  is  to  roast  'em  under  the 
Embers  as  the  Savages  do.  Their  Taste  is  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  marmalade  of  Apples,  only  they  are  sweeter.  One  may  eat  as  much 
of  *em  as  he  pleases  without  fearing  disorder.' 

"Charles  Hawley  in  his  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History  quotes 
Dr.  Shea's  translation  of  de  Casson's  Historic  de  Montreal  which  gives 
the  account  of  the  journey  of  Trouve  and  the  Catholic  fathers  to  Kente. 
A  part  of  the  narrative  reads: 

'Having  arrived  at  Kente  we  were  regaled  there  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  by  the  Indians  of  the  place.  It  is  true  that  the  feast  consisted 
only  of  some  citrouilles  (squashes)  frocasseed  with  grease  and  which  we 
found  good ;  they  are  indeed  excellent  in  this  country  and  can  not  enter 
into  comparison  with  those  of  Europe.  It  may  even  be  said  that  it  is 
wronging  them  to  give  them  the  name  citrouilles.  They  are  of  a  very 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  scarcely  one  has  any  resemblance  to  those  in 
France.  They  are  some  so  hard  as  to  require  a  hatchet  if  you  wish  to 
split  them  open  before  cooking.     All  have  different  names.' 

"A  favorite  way  of  preserving  pumpkins  and  squashes  for  winter  use 
was  to  cut  them  into  spirals  or  thin  sections  and  hang  them  on  the  drying 
racks  to  evaporate.  Sometimes  even  now  this  method  is  used.  A  string 
would  hold  about  half  a  pumpkin  or  squash  and  be  suspended  perpen- 
dicularly to  pegs  back  of  the  stove  or  near  the  fireplace. 

Varieties  of  Squashes. 

npHE  Iroquois  generally  planted  their  squashes  in  the  same  hills  with 
-■-  corn  and  some  kinds  of  beans.  Beside  the  land  and  labor  saved 
by  this  custom  there  was  a  belief  that  these  three  vegetables  were  guarded 
by  three  inseparable  spirit  sisters  and  that  the  plants  would  not  thrive 
apart  in  consequence. 
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"Some  of  their  squash  foods  were:  Baked  squash.— Squashes  were 
baked  in  ashes  and  the  whole  squash  eaten,  the  shell  and  seeds  included. 
Boiled  squash.— Squashes  were  split  and  cleaned  and  boiled  in  water 
salted  to  taste. 

"Boiled  squash  flower.  The  infertile  flowers  of  the  squash  were 
boiled  with  meat  and  the  sauce  used  as  a  flavoring  for  meats  and 

vegetables. 

"Melons  were  planted  in  patches  in  the  woods  cleared  by  burning, 
the  leaf  mold  furnishing  a  good  medium  for  growth.  Those  who  planted 
melons  in  cleared  woodland  tracts  set  up  poles  upon  which  were  painted 
clan  totems  and  the  name  signs  of  the  owners.  The  totem  sign  signified 
that  while,  according  to  the  communistic  laws,  the  patch  belonged, 
nominally  to  the  clan,  and  that  any  clansman  might  take  the  fruit  if 
necessary,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  garden  was  cleared,  planted 
and  cultivated  by  the  individual  whose  name  was  indicated,  the  indi- 
vidual claim  and  right  should  be  recognized  as  actually  prior,  thought 
not  nominally. 

"Before  the  frost  the  melon  vines  that  still  had  unripe  fruit  were 
often  dug  up  without  disturbing  the  roots  and  replanted  in  a  basket 
of  sand  to  be  taken  to  the  lodge  and  kept  under  the  beds  or  in  small 
cellars.  During  the  winter  months,  so  several  informants  said,  the 
melons  would  mature  and  were  reserved  for  the  sick." 
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New  Fire  among  the  Iroquois.— Formerly  when  an  epidemic^ 
prevailed  among  the  Iroquois  despite  the  efforts  to  stay  it,  it  was 
customary  for  the  principal  Shaman  to  order  the  fires  in  every  cabin 
to  be  extinguished  and  the  ashes  and  cinders  to  be  carefully  removed ; 
for  it  was  believed  that  the  pestilence  was  sent  as  a  punishment  for 
neglecting  to  rekindle  "new  fire,' '  or  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fire  then  in  use  had  been  kindled.     So,  after  all  the  fires  were  out, 
two  suitable  logs  of  slippery  elm  (JJlmusfulvd)  were  provided  for  the 
new  fire.     One  of  the  logs  was  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long ;  the  other  was  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  ten  feet  long.     About  midway  across 
the  larger  log  a  cuneiform  notch  or  cut  about  six  inches  deep  was 
made,  and  in  the  wedge-shaped  notch  punk  was  placed.    The  other 
log  was  drawn  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  the  cut  by  four  strong  men 
chosen  for  the  purpose  until  the  punk  was  ignited  by  the  friction 

thus  produced. 

Before  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  of  igniting  the  fire  the 
Shaman  votively  sprinkled  tcar-hu' -en-we,  "real  tobacco,"  three 
several  times  into  the  cuneiform  notch  and  offered  earnest  prayers  to 
the  Fire-god,  beseeching  him  "  to  aid,  to  bless,  and  to  redeem  the 
people  from  their  calamities." 

The  ignited  punk  was  used  to  light  a  large  bonfire,  and  then  the 
head  of  every  family  was  required  to  take  home  "  new  fire  "  to  re- 
kindle a  fire  in  his  or  her  fire-place. 

This  Fire-god  seems  to  have  been  Hi'-ne"',  the  Thunder-god, 
which,  in  turn,  if  we  may  trust  the  apparent  likeness  of  the  words, 
is  connected  with  Hi'-'t6',  the  sun.  The  permutation  of  a  /  into 
an  n  or,  conversely,  an  n  into  a  t,  is  common  to  the  Iroquoian  Ian- 

guages. 

J.  N.  B.  Hewiit. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  »T  U  *35 

Under  the  heading  of  "Folklore,"  Mrs  Routledge  has  collecteda>efles 
of  thirteen^fe^s,  to  which  are  prefixed  some  fragmentary  origin^Hd'nature 
myths  It  is  r>«§tion  of  some  interest  whether  a  fuller^collection  of 
stories  would  bear  ouTtfife-pteponderance  of  purely  luyBarTmotives  indicated 

by  the  material  here  presented.       ,^^^ 

The  preceding  notes  are  intended>«^^esome  conception  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  reviewed.  It  isjiet^much  tolaxs^featthis  admirably  illus- 
trated and  fascinatinjtljr^^ten  book  will  be  indispeSlab^to  the  student 
of  African  ethpegfS^y,  and  may  prove  hardly  less  attractive  tJhtl^e^neral 
reade«fltSf^ed  in  primitive  modes  of  life.  R^^^^^^^ji^-towife. 


Iroquois  Uses  of  Maize  and  Other  Food  Plants.      By  A.C.  Parker.     Bulletin  144. 
New  York  State  Museum.      Albany,  1910.    9  X  5^.  PP-  i-"3.  P'ates  1-31. 

text  figures  1-23. 

In  this  paper  we  have  a  most  careful  and  detailed  study  of  an  important 
topic  in  the  ethnology  of  the  Iroquois.  The  author  is  in  a  particulariy 
favorable  position  to  investigate  these  important  tribes  which  have  for  so 
long  remained  in  a  state  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trained  ethnologists. 
The  esoterism  of  the  Iroquois  has  no  doubt  been  responsible  for  this  Mr 
Parker,  however,  in  the  series  of  systematic  studies  which  it  is  hoped  will 
soon  appear,  possesses  unusual  advantages  with  the  Iroquois  and  if  the  other 
sides  of  their  culture  are  treated  in  the  same  critical  manner  as  that  shown  m 
his  recent  papers  we  shall  have  a  comprehensive  library  on  the  life  of  these 

Indians.  . .       .    „       •^. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  present  work  deal  historically  with  corn  or 
maize,  after  which  the  customs  of  corn  cultivation,  and  ceremonial  and 
legendary  allusions  to  corn  from   Iroquois  mythology  are  discussed.    A 
detailed  account  of  Iroquois  ethnobotany  concerning  both  corn  and  other 
plants,  which  the  author  introduces  later,  is  of  interest  and  replete  with 
Indian  terms  and  ideas.    One  could  wish,  however,  for  a  more  general 
analyzed  translation  of  the  numerous  native  names  of  plants  and  implements. 
A  full  account  of  cooking  and  eating  customs,  of  foods  prepared  from  corn, 
and  of  the  uses  of  the  corn  plant,  places  at  our  disposal  a  mass  of  supple- 
mentary information  which  brings  one  into  close  touch  with  the  Iroquois 
household.    The  second  part  of  the  paper  describes  the  uses  of  their  food 
plants,  beans,  squashes,  leaf  and  stalk  foods,  fungi  and  lichens,  fruits  and 
berries,  nuts,  sap  and  bark  foods,  and  lastly  food  roots.  ,    ^       . 

There  are  many  illustrations  which  lend  an  air  of  reality  to  the  descrip- 
tions    The  paper  is  interestingly  written,  Mr  Parker's  graphic  style  com- 
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bining  enough  of  easy  fluency  with  professional  detail  to  make  his  work 
readable  to  persons  with  only  general  interests,  as  well  as  to  specialists. 
His  systematic  labors  in  a  very  rich  field  deserve  much  encouragement. 

F.  G.  Speck. 


The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea,  By  C.  S.  Seligmann,  M.D.,  with 
a  chapter  by  F.  R.  Barton,  C.M.G.,  and  an  appendix  by  E.  L.  Ginlib. 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1910.  9HX6,  pp.  xxii,  766,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  photographs,  and  maps. 

A  new  field  for  scientific  study  has  been  presented  to  the  student 
of  primitive  peoples  by  this  book.  The  maps  enable  the  reader  to  place 
geographically  the  various  tribes  and  groups  of  people  described.  The 
photographs  of  people,  though  few,  show  selection  of  typical  Melanesians, 
while  those  of  various  buildings  are  exceptionally  complete  and  educa- 
tional. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  culture  of  a  primitive  people  is  so  difficult 
of  intelligible  treatment  in  a  book  by  text  alone  as  the  unique  and  bizarre 
characteristics  of  buildings  in  small  culture  areas;  the  photographs  in 
Dr  Seligmann's  book  are  exceptionally  valuable  for  this  reason. 

The  book  does  not  consider  the  more  numerous  people  of  New  Guinea, 
the  Papuans,  but  is  confined  to  the  Melanesians.  These  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  viz.;  the  Western  Papuo-Melanesians,  and  the  Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians  or  the  Massim.  The  greater  part  of  British  New 
Guinea  is  Papuan  territory.  The  territory  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  Papuo-Melanesians  begins  near  Cape  Possession  on  the  southern 
shore  and  extends  eastward  covering  the  south  water-shed  or  southern 
half  of  New  Guinea  to  the  vicinity  of  Orangerie  bay  near  latitude  150°  E. 

The  territory  of  the  Massim  or  Eastern  division  joins  that  of  the 
Western  division  at  Orangerie  bay  and  occupies  all  the  eastern  part  of 
the  mainland  and  extends  along  the  north  coast  westward  to  Cape  Nelson 
where  Papuan  territory  is  again  encountered.  The  numerous  islands  east 
of  the  mainland  lying  between  8®  and  12®  of  longitude  south,  which  are 
part  of  the  British  New  Guinea  possession,  are  also  Massim  territory. 
Dr  Seligmann  presents  first  facts  about  the  Koita  tribe,  a  typical 
simply  organized  group  of  the  Western  division.  He  uses  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  occupying  193  pages  for  the  Koita,  and  presents  illuminating 
data  on  their  geographical  and  social  relations,  social  systems  and  regu- 
lations of  public  life,  family  life,  courtship,  betrothal  and  marriage, 
midwifery,  property  and  inheritance,  trade,  war  and  homicide,  morals, 
taboo,  ceremonial  feasts,  songs  and  dances,  funeral  and  mourning  cere- 
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Fig    122 -The  Black  God  of  Disease  and  Death:   One  of  three 

Disease  Gods  of  the  Iroquois. 
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Xo"'ho"zhi"ga  are  obliged  to  use  this  wi'gie,  they  changed  the  words 
of  the  refrain  to  a  bi  a,  ("  they  said/'  that  is,  they  of  the  House  of 
the  Ho"'ga).  Furthermore,  the  entire  wi'gie  is  recited  in  a  very 
low  tone  so  that  only  the  Xoka  and  the  candidate  can  hear  the  words. 

The  task  of  transcribing  the  text  of  the  ritual  as  recorded  by  the 
graphophone,  and  the  translating  of  the  wi'gie  and  the  songs  is 
still  in  progress.  At  the  present  time  30  typewritten  pages  have 
been  completed. 

The  rigidity  with  which  the  Tsi'zhu  Washtage  gens  in  its  rituals 
adheres  to  the  peace  principle  it  represents  may  be  regarded  as  being 
theoretical  rather  than  an  actual  restriction  of  warfare,  for  the 
reason  that  among  its  members  there  have  been  men  who  have  won 
war-honors  and  who  have  even  been  leaders  of  war-parties. 
Sho"'gemo"i"  himself  is  an  example  of  this,  for  he  has  won  more 
than  the  number  of  war-honors  required  for  the  ceremonial  count- 
ing of  odo"';  he  has  often  been  chosen  to  act  as  Wado^be,  the 
counter  of  war-honors,  at  the  war  ceremonies. 

Sho"'gemo"i"  recounted  in  the  phonograph  for  Mr.  La  Flesche 
his  thirteen  war-honors,  giving  them  exactly  as  he  counts  them 
at  the  war  ceremonies.  For  this  service  he  is  usually  paid  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  he  fills 
the  ofiice  of  Wado"be.  It  was  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  Mr.  La 
Flesche  that  he  made,  for  a  small  sum,  the  record  of  his  counting 
of  odo"'. 

This  record  by  Sho"'gemo"i"  has  been  included  in  the  already 
completed  No"'zhi"zho"  ceremony  as  described  by  Waxthi'zhi  of 
the  I"gtho"ga  gens.  The  reason  for  placing  it  there  is  that,  according 
to  tribal  regulations,  Sho"'gemo"i"  cannot  be  chosen  to  act  as 
Wado"be  on  his  side  of  the  tribal  division,  but  must  be  called  upon 
from  the  opposite  side  to  perform  this  ceremonial  act. 

In  1863  Sho"'gemo"i"  took  part  in  a  fight  in  which  the  Osage 
warriors  destroyed  a  party  of  Confederate  officers  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Mexico.  In  the  struggle  he  struck  some  of  the  men, 
**  but,"  he  added,  "  I  do  not  recount  these  strokes  at  the  war  cere- 
monies because  I  am  a  friend  of  the  white  people.'' 

Sho"'gemo"i"  is  one  of  three  surviving  old  men  of  the  tribe  who 
can  count  the  full  thirteen  odo"',  or  war-honors,  at  the  war 
ceremonies. 

ETHNOLOGY  OF  THE  IROQUOIS 

On  April  19,  1916,  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  resumed  his  field  studies 
of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  near  Brantford,  Ontario.  His  time 
was   devoted  chiefly  to  the  collection   of  native   texts,   largely   in 
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IAN  MAID  WRITES  STORY 
OF  HER  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  FIL 
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.egend  ov  "The  Firebird"  Is 
Motive  of  Scenario  Being 
Prepared    by    I roq uo|s    Girl 


A     full-blooded     Iroquois     Indian 

wrltin«r   for    the  movies — 

Breath-t&king:,   is   it  not? 

Tet  this  is  just  the  case  of  Miss 
Marian  A.  Wilkins,  a  tall,  beautiful 
brunette,  now  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  has  had  stories  pub- 
lished in  flastern  magazines  for 
•dme  time  past.  And  now  Miss 
Wilkins  has  completed  the  story  of 
•The  Firebird"  in  movie  synopsis 
form.  In  it  she  recalls  the  old 
leflrend  of  her  people,  shows  the 
misunderstandings  between  men, 
white  and  red,  and  tel!!s  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  her  heroine.  Firebird, 
uniting  the  blood  of  the  two. 

PLEDGE  TO  FATHER. 

This  is  how  Marian  Wnlkin*;  ex- 
plains the  creative  urge  surging 
within  her: 

"Over  twenty  years  ago  "^^hen  my 
father  was  upon  his  deathbed,  he 
exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I 
would,  when  grown  up,  write  a 
story  of  the  Red  Men  and  try  to 
bring  the  public  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  first  real  Americans. 
Now  I  am  making  a  willing  effort 
to  respect  my  dear  father's  wish. 

"He  was  a  full-blooded  Iroquois 
Indian,  measuring  six  feet  and 
three  inches  in  his  stocking  feet. 
He  was  both  a  handsome  and  a 
good  man.  When  I  was  a  little 
child  he  would  tell  me  many  stories. 
One  of  them  was  that  a  bright- 
colored  bird  brought  me  to  my 
mother.  I.  of  course,  would  ask 
him  how  he  came  to  be,  and  he 
would  reply  that  'The  Great 
Father*  made  him  out  of  a-  piece 
of  soft  clay.  When  the  clay  be- 
came stone.  The  Great  Father 
pounded  upon  it,  and  out  of  the 
cleavage   emerged   the   Big   World." 

HE  WAS  A  LAWYER. 

Marian*s  father  was  a  native  of 
Xew  York  state,  where,  by  the  way, 
Marian  herself  was  born,  near 
Toconderoga.  When  the  young 
authoress  was  only  one  year  old, 
the  family  moved  to  Boston,  where 
the  father  made  an  excellent  liv- 
ing, practicing  law,  and  Marian 
later   completed   her   education. 

A  circumstance  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  omitted  from  Marian's 
iography:  When  only  sixteen  she 
took  the  first  prize  for  baking  beans 
—and  this  in  Boston!  Incidentally 
j'hs  also  carried  off  the  prize  for 
the  best  sponge-cake.  The  entrants 
10  the  contest  numbered  twenty ,- 
five  hundred  skilled  house -wives, 
land  these  were  rendered  speechless. 
Love  of  the  domestic  art^  can  b^ 
IrivaUed     in      the     young     woman's 


Marian  A.  Wilkins 


bosom  only  by  her  love  of  the  horse. 
'♦'Cooking  is  a  passion  with  me,'* 
she  says,  and  smiles  with  red  lips. 
Marian  has  the  creamy  skin  of  a 
Castniian  brunette.  "Nothing  gives 
m^  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  a 
sink  full  of  horrid  loking  dishes  to 
wash,  after  I  hav^e  just  completed 
baking:  cakes,  and  finished  with 
two  or  three  kinds  of  sa:iad  dress- 

Does  anyone  want  further  proofs 
of  Miss  Marian's  versatility?  Here 
they  are:  She  is  an  accomplished 
pianist,  having  .studied  for  years 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  pupil  of 
Ignaoe  Paderewski.  She  dances 
hikes<  as  a  matter  of  course, 
LEGEND    OF    "FIREBIRD." 

In  •thcv  prologue  to-  the  "Firebird" 
Miss  Marian  tells  of  the  old  Indian 
legend  on  how  the  earth  was  popu- 
lated and  incidentally  explains  what 


Pledge  to  Her  Father  Causj 
of  Effort  to  Get  Bettel 
Understanding  of  Her  People 


role  the  fire  played  in  thepsycholo 
of  Indians  of  the  plains: 

'*The    Great    Spirit    moulded    th 
image  of  a  man  in  the  soft  clay  by 
the    sea.       After    it    became    stone, 
lightning    split    it;    and    the    living 
man  emecged. 

"The  man  wandered  alone,  and 
lonely,  eating  berries,  throwing 
stones,  killing  birds  and  animals 
for  food.  He  slept  behind  a  rock 
under  the  stars  and  was  clothed  in 
an  antelope  skin. 
•'FIREBIRD'S"    ARRIVAL. 

••One  morning  he  awoke  ^nd  saw 
a     greatj    bird,     'Firebird,'     winging 
towards  him  as  the  sun  arose.    The 
bird,    dropping   to    earth    near    him 
was   enveloped   in   Its  bright   flame, 
out    of    which    a    beautiful    maiden 
emerged.     She  darted  about,  clothed 
in    her  long   black  hair,       Man  ap- 
proched   with  awe.     The  maiden  at 
the  sight  of  him,  darted  away,  but 
not    too    far.       He    seized   her,   and 
after  the  not  too  strenuous  struggle 
she    was    delighted    with    the    man. 
He  put  a   skin  that  he  was  earn- 
ing   around    her,    and    carried    her 
away  to  a  little  shelter  covered  with 
grasses    and     skins.       He    left    her 
there  and  disappeared.     The  makien 
tied    her    long    black    hair    with    a 
strand  of  grass,  then  looked  at  her 
reflection    in    the    lake.       Then    the 
man  returned  with  a  ra*>bit,  which 
he  had  killed  with  a  stone.    Startl- 
ing a  fire,  he  cooked  it.     After  the 
had    eaten    he   took    her    to   a    biC 
cliff;     then    showed    her    the^^orld 
surrounding    them. 
GOES  BACK  TO  THE  S 

"After  the  maiden  h^  lived  on 
earth,  and  had  been  the  mother  of 
the  race,  her  soul  was  again  the 
•Firebird*  and  she  went  back  to 
live  in  the  sun,  from  whence  she 
came.  The  Indians  where  white 
and  dazzling  at  first,  but  from  long 
gazing  at  the  sun,  expecting  to  see 
Fireliird'  again,  their  skins 
darkened  t,o  a  reddish  hue.  The 
early  tribes  of  IrOquois  called  thetn- 
selves  'Sun  Worshippers/  or 
Children  Of  the  Fir«.  •Firebird- 
symbolized  the  giver  of  good  gifts, 
and  was  invoked  whenever  the 
tribes  were  in  dire  distress. 

"The  fire  of  these  people  was 
symbolized  in  their  Inner  natures, 
as  bravery,  daring,  endurance,  and 
constructed  as  a  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness toward  their  own  people,  and 
compassion  toyard  their  enemies, 
they  kept  their  promises  and  were 
faithful   friends.'*  ^      ,    ^.« 

And  in  ••Firebird,"  Miss  Marian  s 
heroine  lives  again,  the  soul  of  tnj 
Indian  people. 
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Satank's  Raid. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  old  Kiowa  chief  Satanic  was  probably  one  of  the 
meanest  Indians  that  his  tribe  has  ever  produced,  and 
none  of  his  tribe  are  angels  without  wings,  either. 

He  had  been  keeping  our  Government  in  hot  water  and 
the  cavalry  chasing  after  him  for  years  before  the  Civil 
War  and  since  then,  but  had  retired  now  to  his  reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Sill. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1871,  I  think  it  was,  General 
Sherman  started  on  a  visit  to  all  the  frontier  posts,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  got  up  to  our  post,  Fort  Richardson, 
Texas.  To  get  there  he  had  to  travel  in  an  ambulance 
up  from  Fort  Griffin,  the  next  fort  south  of  us,  and  the 
old  chief  somehow  found  out  that  he  was  coming,  and 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  capturing  him.  He  was 
not  going  to  kill  the  General,  he  afterward  told  us,  only 
going  to  make  him  a  prisoner.  "And  how  about  the 
many  soldiers  General  Sherman  would  have  with  him, 
were  you  going  to  kill  them?"  I  asked  him.  He  only 
grunted  in  reply.  Those  soldiers  would  have  had  a  short 
shift  of  it  with  him,  had  he  met  them,  and  they  not  put 
him  out  of  business. 

Satank  got  up  a  big  war  party  of  young  Kiowas  and 
Comanches,  and  took  as  his  aides  a  Kiowa  chief  Saotanta, 
and  a  young,  good  looking  Comanche  named  Big  Tree. 
I  bad  known  fiig  Tree  for  a  number  of  years  now,  and 


was  surprised  when  I  heard  of  his  going.  I  thought  he 
had  more  sense  than  to  let  this  old  fraud  trail  him  off 
with  him. 

When  Satank  left  his  camp,  he  headed  west,  the  place 
that  he  meant  to  go  to  was  south  of  him,  and  a  plain 
wagon  road  ran  right  to  it,  but  he  had  no  use  for  wagon 
roads  just  yet;  he  might  need  one  later  on.  Going  the 
way  he  did,  he  would  have  to  make  a  big  circle  to  get  to 
where  he  meant  to  go.  He  made  the  circle  too  big,  and 
got  to  the  road  he  expected  to  meet  Sherman  on  just 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  General  had  passed.  He  was 
in  Richardson  now.  Satank  got  there  in  time  though  to 
strike  a  camp  of  three  wagons  that  were  hauling  corn  up 
to  the  post,  and,  killing  three  of  the  men,  he  tied  them  to 
the  hind  wheels  of  their  wagons  with  trace  chains,  built 
fires  in  them,  then  cut  the  front  spokes  out  of  one  wheel 
on  each  wagon,  cut  open  the  sacks,  spilling  the  corn  all 
over  the  country;  then  taking  the  team  horses  and 
harness,  put  out  west  again. 

Two  at  least  of  these  three  men  he  had  burned  before 
they  were  dead,  as  I  testified  when  the  Indians'  trial  took 
place.  The  shape  that  these  men's  bodies  were  in  when 
we  got  to  them  convinced  me  that  they  had  been  burned 
alive.  Why  he  had  not  burned  these  wagons,  instead  of 
going  to  the  trouble  of  disabling  them  as  he  did,  always 
was  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  when  I  asked  Big  Tree  about  it 
years  after  this,  he  could  not  tell  me.     He  did  not  know. 

There  had  been  a  citizen  traveling  with  these  wagons. 
After  being  shot,  he  got  away,  and  hiding  until  after  dark, 
then  made  his  way  to  Richardson,  getting  in  at  day- 
light next  morning.  A  detail  of  twelve  men  under  a  ser- 
geant and  myself  was  sent  off  right  away  to  bury  these 
men.  We  went  at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  to  the  place, 
twelve  miles  from  the  post,  in  an  hour. 

This  was  the  worst  sight  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  saw 
that  burned  battle  field  in  the  Wilderness,  Virginia,  with 
the  dead  bodies  all  over  it.  The  sergeant  and  I  stood 
looking  at  these  men. 

**What  do  you  think  of  this?"  he  asked  me. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  think  after  this.  Always  be- 
fore this,  when  we  have  killed  a  Kiowa,  if  I  have  been 
there  I  have  stopped  our  Tonkawas  when  they  began  to 
cut  him  up.  We  can't  very  well  stop  them  from  scalping, 
and  I  don't  try;  but  hereafter  if  the  Tonkawa  does  not 
scali)  and  cut  up  the  Indians,  I'll  do  it  myself." 

The  most  of  the  men  we  had  here  did  not  want  to 
touch  these  burned  bodit^s;  one  young  fellow,  %  mere  boy, 
fiat  down  on  a  wagon  tongue  and  bcRan  to  cry. 

"Get  up  and  grab  a  pick/'  the  sriKeant  said  to  hhn, 
"and  go  to  work.  When  you  have  been  here  as  long  as 
we  have,  ynu  won't  mind  these  things  any  more  than  we 
do/' 

The  sergeant  and  T,  with  one  or  two  of  these  men  who  had 
seen  too  many  dead  men  before  this  to  care  much  about  it 
now,  got  the  chains  off  these  men,  and  after  straighten- 
ing them  out  as  well  as  wc  could,  laid  them  in  the  wide 
grave  that  the  rest  of  the  men  had  dug,  covering  them 
with  the  empty  grain  sacks. 

"You  should  !)e  able  to  repeat  the  burial  service,"  the 
sergeant  said  to  me.     ''Try  it." 

While  the  men  stood  there  uncovered,  I  repeated  the 
Episcopal  service,  and  then  the  Lord's  prayer.  Then  the 
grave  was  covered  up. 

Just  as  we  were  through.  General  Mackenzie,  with  all 
the  cavalry  at  the  post,  got  there.  He  only  halted  long 
enough  for  us  to  tell  him  that  we  had  these  men  buried 
and  to  show  him  Satank's  trail.  Then  we  took  the  trail 
after  him.  We  followed  the  trail  for  the  next  two  days, 
and  seeing  that  it  headed  for  Fort  Sill  now — the  Indians 
had  only  gone  this  far  out  of  the  way  to  throw  us  out — 
we  left  their  trail  and  went  direct  into  Fort  Sill,  but  it 
took  us  two  days  more  to  get  in.  There  we  found  all 
three  of  the  chiefs  in  the  guard  house;  General  Sherman 
had  got  up  here  now%  and  as  soon  as  the  Indians  had  got 
in,  he  arrested  them. 

The  officer  in  command  here,  a  colonel  of  colored 
cavalry,  told  him  that  if  he  did  anything  to  their  chiefs 
the  Kiowas  would  go  out  now. 

"Let  them  go  out,"  Sherman  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"and  be  blessed  to  them.  I  have  Mackenzie  down  here 
at  Richardson  to  help  them  in  again,  if  you  can't  do  it.*' 

The  three  chiefs  were  now  turned  over  to  us  to  be 
taken  to  Texas  and  tried  by  the  civil  court.  We  put 
handcuffs  on  all  of  them,  and  as  a  mark  of  honor,  Mac- 
kenzie had  a  pair  of  leg  irons  put  on  Satank;  the  General 
knew  him.  They  were  put  in  an  army  wagon  that  had  no 
cover  on,  then  three  men  were  put  in  with  them  as  a 
guard,  and  a  heavy  mounted  guard  rode  on  each  side  of 
the  wagon. 

We  had  not  gone  a  mile — the  post  of  Fort  Sill  was  still 
in  sight — when  old  Satank  made  a  grab  for  one  of  the 
guard's  carbines;  he  got  it,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
use  it,  this  mounted  guard  had  him  full  of  pistol  balls. 

His  body  was  thrown  out  on  the  road  now  for  his 
friends  to  pick  up  and  bury.  He  had  started  this  row 
just  to  get  shot.  He  knew  what  was  waiting  for  him 
down  in  Texas,  and  wanted  to  start  for  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  from  here  and  take  a  few  soldiers  with  him. 
He  had  to  go  alone,  though. 

One  of  the  balls  th?.t  was  fired  at  the  chief  flev/  wide 
of  the  mark,  going  clear  through  a  young  Mexican  who 
drove  the  wagon.  We  picked  him  up  for  dead  and  sent 
him  to  Sill.  Four  years  after  I  met  him  again.  He  was 
still  driving  mules,  but  he  drove  for  a  square  man  now; 
we  soldiers  were  too  ready  to  shoot,  he  said. 

When  we  camped  that  night  the  two  remaining  chiefs, 
Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  were  taken  out  of  the  wagon, 
laid  on  the  grass,  then  with  a  few  soft  lariat  ropes  we 
proceeded  to  stake  them  out.  I  had  the  job,  doing  it 
while  the  officer  of  the  day,  one  of  our  captains,  stood 
there  to  see  it  done  properly.  I  tied  a  rope  to  each  of 
Satanta's  wrists  and  ankles,  then  hauling  them  taut, 
pinned  the  other  ends  down.  I  did  not  use  any  extra 
care  not  to  hurt  him ;  he  was  a  Kiowa.  Next  I  began  on 
Big  Tree,  and  tried  to  leave  his  ropes  a  little  slack;  I 
did  not  want  to  hurt  him. 

^  *'Haul  out  those  ropes,"  the  officer  of  the  day  said. 
You  are  not  trying  to  tie  that  man.    What  do  you  want 
to  save  him  for?" 

I  hauled  them  out  now,  while  Big  Tree  lay  looking  this 
captain  right  in  the  eye. 

"It  is  lucky  for  you,"  I  thought,  "that  this  man  is  going 
straight  to  the  gallows,  or  he  would  hunt  vou  up  and  have 
yotj  out  if  it  took  him  a  lifetime  to  do  it.*^ 


When  we  had  got  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Jacksborc^ 
the  town  alongside  of  Fort  Richardson,  we  camped  for  a 
day.  Here  Mackenzie  was  told  that  about  every  man  in 
this  part  of  Texas  was  in  town,  ready  to  lynch  these 
Indians.  We  started  early  next  morning,  and  when  within 
two  miles  of  town,  the  Indians  were  taken  out  of  the 
w^agon,  4wo  men  in  our  troop  were  taken  off  their  horses, 
the  Indians  put  on  them  with  their  legs  tied  under  the 
horse's  belly,  the  troop  formed  by  fours,  and  the  Indians 
put  right  in  the  center  of  it.  Then  we  were  told  to  fill  our 
magazines,  load,  and  advance  carbines,  and  we  moved  on 
again.  When  We  had  got  within  sight  of  town,  we  could 
see  that  every  street  there  was  packed  with  men  and 
horses.  "If  there  is  as  much  whiskey  there  to-day  as 
there  generally  is,  some  of  you  and  us  will  go  to  sleep 
in  the  next  hour,"  I  thought.  "I  won't  be  one  of  them, 
but  I  don't  want  to  see  any  of  you  or  us  killed." 

When  we  had  got  to  the  foot  of  the  main  street,  the 
men  here  crowded  back,  giving  us  just  room  to  ride  in 
between  them,  and  closed  in  behind  us  as  soon  as  we  had 
passed.  I  noticed  that  all  wxrc  sober,  and  began  to  breathe 
freely.  These  men  were  no  fools.  When  sober  they  would 
never  try  to  get  these  Indians.  Not  a  man  here  said  a 
w^ord;  a  few  of  them  would  just  nod  to  those  of  us  they 
knew.  The  cross  streets  were  also  packed  solid  with 
men  and  horses;  if  some  half-drunken  fool  should  fire  a 
shot  now— that  is  what  I  was  afraid  of— these  men  would 
have  been  shot  down  by  dozens  before  our  officers  could 
stop  the  firing.  We  rode  to  the  jail,  and  here  found  one 
of  our  troops  that  had  come  in  around  us  holding  both 
ends  of  the  street ;  they  had  cleared  it  and  kept  it  clear. 
The  Indians  were  turned  over  to  the  sheriff  now,  and  we 
went  home. 

I  met  one  of  the  citizens  a  few  hours  after  this,  and 
asked,  "Where  was  all  your  whiskey  to-day?  I  saw 
none." 

"There  was  none.  The  marshal  closed  the  barrooms 
when  he  heard  you  were  coming/'  he  said.  "He  did  not 
want  a  battle  fought  here  over  two  blanked  Indians." 

In  a  few  weeks  the  Indians  were  given  their  trial,  and 
1  was  called  as  a  witness.  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  wanted  to 
get  into  that  court  room.  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  a 
i  exas  lawyer  would  go  about  defending  the  Indians.  He 
had  been  assigned  by  the  court  to  defend  them,  and  he  did 
It  just  as  I  would  have  done— put  the  whole  of  the  blame 
on  old  Satank.  He  had  so  much  intluence  over  the  young 
men,  he  said,  that  they  dared  not  disobey  him.  But  all 
the  lawyers  in  Texas  could  not  have  saved  those  Indians. 
I  hat  jury  had  them  convicted  long  before  it  had  been 
told  to  "step  into  the  box/'  They  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung;  then  the  President  commuted  it  to  life  imprison- 
ment, and  in  a  few  years  pardoned  them. 

Satanta  soon  after  this  died;  it  was  said  that  a  squaw 
had  poisoned  him;  he  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Sill, 
and  for  ycfirs  after  his  death  the  squaws  kept  his  grave 
covered  with  colored  glass,  broken  chinaware,  and  such 
stuff,  big  Irce  got  to  be  a  good  Indian;  he  never  was  a 
very  bad  one,  and  he  never  gave  us  any  more  trouble. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  I  was  out  with  a  band  of 
Comanches  all  winter  hunting  buffalo,  and  one  day  going 
on  a  hunt  of  my  own  in  company  with  two  Indian  boys, 
we  got  so  far  off  that  we  had  to  camp  out.  I  met  Big 
1  ree  and  his  party,  and  he  and  I  went  into  camp  together. 
1  his  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  he  had  been 
pardoned.  That  night,  as  we  lay  on  his  blanket  at  the 
hre,  I  got  him  to  tell  me  all  about  this  raid.  He  began 
when  they  had  left  camp  to  go  on  it,  and  wound  up  with 
his  ife  m  Huntsville  prison;  then  he  said  "But  why  need 
I  tell  you  all  this  ?    You  know  it ;  you  were  there." 

"How  IS  that,  Big  Tree?" 

"Why  you  were  the  little  chief  who  tied  me  down  that 
night  when  the  big  chief  made  you  pull  my  ropes  out 
tight.  ^ 

*]I  thought  you  had  forgot  that.  Big  Tree." 
,    No,  I  never  forget  anything.     Why  did  you  want  to 
tie  me  the  way  you  were  doing?    Did  you  want  me  to  get 
^^'?xT      T  1^^^  ^^^^y^  ^^^"^^*  that  you  did." 

No,  I  knew  you  could  not  get  away.  That  man  at 
your  head,  who  stood  there  all  night,  would  have  shot 
you  had  you  tried  to  get  away,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it, 
then  I  would.  We  were  told  to  shoot  you  if  you  eot 
loose  Had  we  let  you  escape,  we  might  have  been  shot 
ourselves ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  you.  Big  Tree  " 

This  was  stretching  it,  of  course.  We  would  not  have 
been  shot,  but  would  have  been  given  six  months  or  a 

^^/^^i   A^^^'i"^  ^"""/f  ^"^  ^  dishonorable  discharge. 

Well,  I  have  looked  long  and  far  for  that  big  chief  who 
told  you  to  pull  those  ropes  tight  on  me.  I  want  to  see 
him   but  I  never  can  find  him,"  said  Big  Tree 

And  you  never  will  find  him.  He  died  many  moons 
ago,     I  replied.  .       Cabia  Blanco. 

fri.^?"^  vl  ?u  "■  ^.^^^^^  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
trouble  with  the  Kiowas  in  1870  and  1871,  and  the  cap- 
ture  and  trial  of  Satank,  Satanta  and  Big  Tree;  the  two 
former  Kiowas  and  the  last  a  Comanche 

The  history  of  that  time— that  is  to  say  the  old  In- 
dian Bureau  and  Military  Reports— together  with  much 
other  data,  have  been  brought  together  in  Mr.  James 
Mooneys  admirable  "Kiowa  Calendar,"  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington.  These  re- 
ports differ  in  minor  details  from  that  given  by  Cabia 
Blanco,  but  the  testimony  which  we  print  to-day  is  that 
of  an  eye  witness  and  a  close  observer,  and  so  is  far 
better  entitled  to  credence  than  the  general  and  per- 
functory reports  made  to  the  different  Government  de- 
partments. In  these  reports  it  is  intimated,  if  not  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  the  three  Indian  prisoners  were  taken 
from  Fort  Sill,  each  riding  in  one  army  wagon,  and 
each  accompanied  by  two  guards,  and  that  Satank  at- 
tacked with  a  knife  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  who  was 
riding  in  the  wagon  with  him. 

Cabia  Blanco,  however,  tells  us  that  the  three  pris- 
oners left  Fort  Sill  in  one  wagon;  that  he  assisted  in 
putting  them  into  the  wagon;  that  Satank  had  no  knife, 
so  far  as  any  of  the  soldiers  knew,  and  that  no  one  was 
cut  by  Satank;  moreover,  that  the  sergeant  of  the  guaM 
was  not  riding  in  the  wagon,  but  on  his  horse  by  the 
side  of  the  wagon. 

Satank,  spelled  by  Mr.  Mooney  Set-Angya,  means 
Sitting  Bear. 

Mr.  Mooney  quotes  Mr.  Laurie  Tatum,  at  that  time 
agent  for  the  Kiowas,  as  saying  that  the  prisoners  were 
put  into  two  wagons,  Satank  being  in  one,  with  soldiers, 
while  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  rode  in  another.    George 
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Washington,  a  Caddo  Indian,  is  said  to  have  ridden 
alongside  of  the  wagons  as  they  left  Fort  Sill.  Mr. 
Tatum  further  states  that,  "With  a  butcher  knife,  which 
he  [Satanic]  had  secreted,  he  started  for  the  guard  in 
the  front  part  of  the  wagon,  cutting  one  of  the  soldiers 
slightly  in  the  leg.  They  both  jumped  out,  leaving 
their  guns.  Satanic  picked  up  one  of  them  and  com- 
menced loading  it,  wanting  to  kill  one  more  man.  Be- 
fore he  got  it  loaded,  he  received  several  shots,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  died."  At  the  time  of  his  death  Satank 
was  the  chief  of  the  most  important  Kiowa  soldier  or- 
ganization, known  as  Chief  Dogs,  and  when  singing 
bis  death  song  he  referred  to  this  band. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  secret  powers,  and  on  this 
account  was  more  or  less  feared  and  hated  by  his  tribe. 

Satank  was  an  old  man  when  he  died.  He  had  long 
been  a  leader  among  the  Kiowas.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  men  who,  about  the  year  1840,  went  to  meet  the 
Cheyennes  to  arrange  peace  preliminaries  between  that 
tribe  and  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches,  and 
who,  as  a  peace  offering,  brought  back  to  the  Cheyennes 


the  scalps  of  forty-two  Cheyenne  Bow  String  soldiers, 
killed  two  years  before  by  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 
The  story  of  Satanta's  death  Cabia  Blanco  repeats  as 
it  was  much  later  told  to  him,  with  accompanying 
legends,  generally  believed  at  the  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  appears  that  Satanta,  having  been 
released  on  parole  in  1873,  was  rearrested  in  1874  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  an  outbreak  led 
by  Stumbling  Bear,  and  was  returned  to  prison  at 
Huntsville,  Tex.,  where  he  was  confined  until  1878, 
when  he  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from 
the  second  story  window  of  the  prison  to  the  ground. 
Satanta  (White  Bear)  was  a  great  orator,  and  was  long 
a  prominent  man  among  the  Kiowas.  According  to 
Mooney,  he  first  earned  his  title  of  orator  of  the  plains 
in  connection  with  events  which  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  in  1867.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  his  tribe,  and  was  the  speaker  at  all  coun- 
cils held  with  the  white  people,  and  a  number  of  his 
orations  have  been  reported  in  part.  Mr.  Mooney  gives 
a  concise  statement  in  regard  to  his  prison  life  and 


tragic  death,  written  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Whatley,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  penitentiaries.     He  says: 

"At  the  July  term  of  the  district  court  of  Jack  county, 
in  the  year  1871,  Satanta  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  Texas  State 
Penitentiary.  He  was  received  at  the  Huntsville  prison 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1871.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  U.  S.  Grant,  Governor  E.  J.  Davis, 
on  August  9,  1873,  set  Satanta  at  liberty  upon  parole, 
i.  e.,  conditioned  upon  his  good  behavior.  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  violated  the  parole,  for  he  was  arrested 
and  recommitted  to  the  prison  at  Huntsville  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sheridan,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1874. 
On  October  nth,  1878,  Satanta  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  from  the  second  story  of  the  prison 
hospital,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  within  a  few 
hours.  He  was  buried  at  the  prison  cemetery,  where 
his  grave  can  be  identified  to  this  day.  During  the 
period  of  his  incarceration  in  this  prison,  Satanta  be- 
haved well,  but  was  very  reticent  and  stoical."] 


Winter   War   Stories 


By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


A  Trader's  Story. 

THE  extraordinary  tale  of  Thle  Strange  Ad- 
venture of  a  Kiowa  War  Party,  printed 
in  Forest  and  Stream,  was  told  me  years 
ago  by  George  Bent,  whose  name  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
and  who  had  it  from  an  old  Kiowa  named  "Go- 
ing Down  Hill."  It  is  curious  chiefly  because 
so  many  odd  things  seemed  to  happen  to  the 
one  little  group  of  people  that  went  on  this  war 
party.  Many  of  the  things  that  happened  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  yet  some  of  the  others 
seem  natural  enough,  and  of  course  everyone 
who  heard  the  story  appeared  to  believe  it 
This  is  Indian  good  manners.  For  each  tale  of 
this  sort  there  is  always  some  foundation,  and 
if  things  are  reported  that  seem  to  us  impossi- 
ble, it  nsually  means  that  there  was  some  error 
of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  or  some 
failure  to  reason  things  out  correctly.  The  story 
was  told  George  Bent  one  winter  when  he  was 
trading  in  the  Kiowa  camp,  and  I  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  language  what  he  said 
about  that  winter.  This  is  really  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Kiowa  story. 

Along  in  the  winter  of  1866- 1867  I  was  trad- 
ing with  the  Kiowas  in  what  is  now  the  Okla- 
homa Territory  and  beyond  down  into  Texas 
on  what  we  used  then  to  call  the  Staked  Plains. 
Of  course  in  those  days  things  were  mighty  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now.  Then  Indians 
were  Indians,  and  free  to  travel  where  they 
wanted  to.  From  time  to  time  they  were  on  the 
war  path  and  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  made 
trouble  now  and  then.  Those  were  the  times 
of  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  and  Satank  and  a  good 
many  other  Indians  who,  along  with  a  whole  lot 
of  white  men  have  gone  over  the  range.*  The 
Indians  that  to-day  are  old  men  were  just  boys 
in  those  times.  Nowadays  you  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  your  tw^o  hands  about  all  the  old  men 
in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  camps  that  used 
to  take  part  in  the  old  wars.  Buffalo  were  plenty 
in  those  days  and  I  used  to  make  a  good  trade 
each  winter.  I  traded  that  winter  in  Kicking 
Bird's  lodge. 

While  in  Kicking  Bird's  lodge  I  saw  all  the 
Indians  of  the  camp  quite  often.  Kicking  Bird 
was  a  popular  man  in  the  camp,  generous  and 
always  calling  out  for  feasts,  so  that  most  nights 


there  were  a  lot  of  people  sitting  around  the  fire, 
and  they  were  telling  stories  of  what  they  had 
done  in  war  and  stories  of  the  old  times  and 
of  the  queer  things  that  used  to  happen  in  those 
ancient  times  when  animals  changed  into  peo- 
ple, and  did  almighty  queer  things  and  about 
that  person  that  they  call  "white  man,"  who  is 
always  getting  into  some  trouble  or  other,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  other  things  that  were  interesting 
to  me. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  people  nowadays  know 
how  we  used  to  trade  in  old  times.  If  a  trader 
went  into  a  camp  and  had  any  special  friend 
among  the  chiefs  or  important  men  he  went 
right  to  that  chief's  lodge  and  got  off  his  horse 
and  went  in.  When  the  lodge  man  learned  why 
the  trader  had  come,  he  set  aside  a  space  for 
the  visitor  to  occupy  with  his  goods,  the  women 
unpacked  the  horses  and  brought  the  goods  into 
the  lodge  and  took  care  of  the  horses,  and  from 
that  time  on,  so  long  as  he  stayed  in  the  village, 
the  trader  was  a  part  of  the  lodgeman's  family. 
His  goods  were  just  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been 
locked  up  in  one  of  these  modern  safe  deposit 
vaults  that  I  hear  people  talk  about.  In  old 
times  Indians  did  not  steal  from  each  other  nor 
from  their  friends.  When  they  were  at  war  they 
took  things  from  their  enemies,  but  they  did  not 
consider  that  stealing,  and  I  have  never  seen 
how  anybody  could  call  it  stealing.  Sometimes 
I  see  in  the  newspapers  about  where  the  Japs 
and  the  Russians  are  fighting  over  in  Asia  some- 
where, but  I  never  heard  anybody  say  that  the 
Japs  stole  Port  Arthur  from  the  Russians,  nor 
that  they  stole  any  of  those  ships  that  I  hear 
they  captured. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  traded  that  year  in 
Kicking  Bird's  lodge.  He  was  a  big  man  among 
the  Kiowas,  brave,  smart  and  long-headed  enough 
to  see  that  there  was  not  much  of  anything  to 
be  gained  by  fighting  the  white  folks.  He  recog- 
nized that  there  were  too  many  white  people  to 
fight,  and  he  knew  also  that  Indians  never  will 
pull  together.  You  may  get  up  a  big  war  party 
of  a  half  a  dozen  friendly  tribes  that  have  agreed 
to  unite  to  clean  out  some  other  tribe  that  they 
all  hate,  but  the  chances  are  that  before  the  big 
war  party  has  reached  the  place  for  fighting, 
some  bunch  of  the  men  will  get  jealous  of  some 
other  bunch  or  somebody  will  have  a  bad  dream, 
and  little  parties  will  begin  to  split  off  and  split 


off,  until  finally  half  the  number  have  quit  and 
gone  back;  and  all  this  for  no  reason  that  would 
appeal  at  all  to  a  white  man,  though  it  does  ap- 
peal to  Indians.  White  people  think  Indians  are 
queer  and  the  Indians  are  all  the  time  saying 
that  the  white  people  are  queer.  I  guess  maybe 
both  are  right  and  both  are  queer,  and  some- 
times I  think  that  I,  being  half  way  between  the 
two,  can  understand  them  both  a  good  deal  better 
than  either  one  understands  the  other. 

All  the  same.  Kicking  Bird  had  been  on  the 
war  path  against  the  whites,  and  of  course 
against  the  Mexicans,  but  then  in  those  days 
the  Indians  did  not  consider  the  Mexicans  white 
folks.  To  these  southern  Indians,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Apaches,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
Mexico  and  New  Mexico  was  a  good  deal  like 
a  store.  If  anybody  wanted  horses  or  mules  or 
sheep  or  scalps  or  most  any  plunder,  he  would 
get  up  a  war  party  and  go  way  down  into  Mexico 
where  stock  was  awful  plenty.  Horses,  mules 
and  cattle  covered  the  prairie,  the  peopje  had 
good  blankets  and  saddles,  and  there  were  lots 
of  women  and  children  to  be  captured.  Usually 
the  men  made  no  fight,  though  sometimes  the 
Mexican  troops  got  after  the  war  party  and 
made  it  pretty  active  for  them. 

Well,  I  was  not  meaning  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  fighting  of  those  days  nor  the  way  the  In- 
dians raided  down  into  Mexico.  All  the  same 
it  used  to  interest  me  mightily  to  see  how  many 
Mexicans  there  were  in  these  tribes;  I  mean 
pure-blooded  Mexicans,  not  halfbreeds;  men 
with  heavy  beard  and  curly  hair  that  showed 
its  kinks  even  through  the  side  braids,  and 
women,  some  of  them  mighty  good  looking  ones. 
All  these  had  been  captured  as  little  bits  of 
children  on  the  raids  made  into  Mexico.  Most 
of  these  captives  were  darker  skinned  than  the 
average  Mexican  who  wears  a  hat  and  lives  in 
adobe  houses,  but  a  good  deal  paler  on  the  other 
hand  than  the  Indians.  Their  dark  color  was 
nothing  but  sunburn.  Of  course*  these  men  and 
these  women  had  been  raised  in  the  camp,  had 
forgotten  all  about  their  people  or  where  they 
came  from,  and  considered  themselves  just  as 
good  Indians  as  any  member  of  the  tribe  that 
they  were  living  with. 

It  was  not  only  Mexicans  that  were  found  in 
the  tribe.  There  were  lots  of  white  people  that 
had  been  captured  down  in  Texas.  I  reckon 
you  have  all  heard  of  *TGowa  Dutch."  He  is 
an  old  man  now  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  if  he  is  still  alive.  He  was  captured— a 
little  German  boy  whose  parents  were  killed. 
Then  there  is  the  Kiowa  woman  of  the  Chey- 
ennes. She  was  a  daughter  of  an  Irish  family 
that  came  to  Texas,  was  captured  as  a  little  bit 
of  a  girl  by  the  Kiowas  way  back  in  the  30's,  and 
after  living  with  the  Kiowas  for  two  or  three 
years  was  captured  from  them  by  the  Chey- 
ennes. and  has   lived  with  them  ever   since.     I 
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reckon  she  does  not  know  but  what  she  is  a 
full-blooded  Cheyenne.  Yet  if  you  look  at  her 
you  can  see  the  Irish  in  her  face,  and  can  see 
also  that  she  is  a  white  woman. 

The  Winter  When.  Many  Horses  Staived. 

The  winter  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  1856 
was  the  severest  ever  known  by  the  Cheyenne 
Indians.  Its  hardships  are  still  well  remem- 
bered, and  every  old  man  and  old  woman  can 
recall  that  terrible  season.  For  a  long  time  the 
whole  prairie  was  covered  with  ice,  and  the  buf- 
falo and  wild  horses  could  not  travel  on  it,  but 
fell  down  and  could  not  regain  their  footing. 
For  that  winter  the  Cheyennes  have  a  name 
which,  translated  into  Elnglish,  means,  **when  so 
many  horses  died  from  slipping  down  and  not 
being  able  to  get  up." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  winter,  but  before 
the  bad  weather  came,  a  war  party  of  about  one 
hundred  Cheyennes  with  some  few  Kiowas,  went 
on  the  war  path  toward  the  Pawnee  country. 
The  leaders  of  this  war  party,  who  carried  the 
war  pipes,  were  Cheyennes.  About  half  the  party 
had  horses  and  the  other  half  went  on  foot. 

When  the  party  had  gotten  as  far  as  Beaver- 
Creek-  it  began  to  snow.  The  snow  fell  fast 
and  soon  covered  up  the  whole  land.  It  kept 
on  snowing  and  they  did  not  move,  but  on  the 
third  day  the  snow  ceased  falling  and  the 
weather  grew  warm.  That  night  it  rained  hard, 
and  after  the  rain  the  weather  turned  bitter 
cold.  The  next  morning  over  all  the  prairie 
there  was  a  covering  of  solid  ice.  No  grass 
could  be  seen  and  the  horses  had  nothing  to  eat. 

The  leaders,  those  who  carried  the  pipe,  said 
to  their  young  men:  **We  must  go  and  find  a 
better  camping  place,"  and  before  long  they  all 
started.  But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  move, 
trouble  began.  No  one  dared  ride  a  horse; 
everyone  walked  and  those  that  had  horses  led 
them.  Horses  slipped  down  and  could  not  get 
up  again  without  being  helped.  They  say  that 
all  over  the  prairie  the  ice  was  like  glass.  There 
was  no  trouble  then  to  kill  food,  for  the  buffalo 
that  had  fallen  down  could  not  get  up  on  their 
feet  again,  and  all  the  Indians  had  to  do  was 
to  walk  up  to  one  and  shoot  it.^ 

The  men  fell  down  almost  as  badly  as  the 
animals.  A  man  named  "Hears  the  Wolf,"  who 
was  a  contrary,  was  carrying  his  "thunder  bow." 
He  slipped  on  the  ice,  fell  and  broke  the  point 
off  the  bow.  This  was  a  great  misfortune  which 
seemed  to  portend  very  bad  luck  for  him. 

The  party  did  not  go  far  to  its  new  camping 
place  and  their  position  was  not  much  improved 
by  the  change.  They  had  food  enough  to  eat, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  build  their  fires  on  top 
of  the  ice,  for  they  had  no  way  of  cutting  holes 
in  the  ice,  since  axes  are  never  carried  on  the 
war  path.  In  a  little  time  after  the  fire  was 
built,  as  the  ice  melted,  the  fire  would  sink  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  presently  it 
would  be  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole.  They 
could  not  build  war  lodges  in  which  to  shelter 
themselves,  for  they  had  no  way  of  making  holes 
in  the  ice  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  poles.  They 
were  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ice,  for  they  could 
not  get  grass  or  weeds  to  make  beds  of. 

They  soon  turned  about  and  began  to  make 
their  way  toward  the  village.  Progress  was  slow 
and  the  suffering  great.  The  Indians  had  plenty 
to  eat  from  the  buffalo  that  they  killed,  but  the 
horses,   having   nothing   to   eat,    slowly    starved, 


and    before    the    party   got   back    to   the    village 
every  horse  had  died. 

The  Cheyennes  say  that  their  elbows  and  skins 
were  all  inflamed  and  raw  from  the  heat  of 
the  fires,  which  they  sat  so  close  to.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  traveling  they  could  go  but  a 
short  distance  at  a  time.  The  weather  was  so 
cold  they  did  not  wash  their  hands  nor  faces, 
which  grew  black  from  the  smoke  and  the  cold. 
They  greased  their  hands  and  faces  with  buf- 
falo fat  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  from  being  cut 
to  pieces  by  cold  and  by  wind. 

At  last  this  party  got  back  to  the  village,  hav- 
ing lost  all  their  horses  and  suffered  much. 

This  same  winter  the  Dog  Soldiers,  Ho  tam'  i- 
tan'  iu,  also  had   started  on  the  war  path   from 
their  camp  on  the  South  Platte  River.    They  had 
gone  as  far  as  the  Republican  River  when  this 
storm  came  up.    They  had  built  war  lodges  under 
the  bluff  and  stayed  in  them,  and  the  war  lodges 
and  the  people  in  them  were  covered  with  snow, 
as  it  drifted  on  them  and  over  the  bluff.     The 
people  almost  starved  to  death 'here,  as  for  four 
or  five  days  they  could  not  get  out  of  their  war 
lodges  on  account  of  the  snow.    They  finally  got 
out   by   crawling   out    of    the    tops    of    the    war 
lodges  through  the  smoke  holes.    When  they  got 
out,  buffalo  were  all  around  them  and  many  of 
them   had    fallen   down   and   could   not   rise,   so 
they  went  to  killing  buffalo  and  had  plenty  to  eat. 
In  the  villages  there  was  not  so  much  suffer- 
ing as  with  these  war  parties  and  not  so  many 
horses  died  in  the  camps,  for  there  was  a  better 
chance  to  take  care  of  them,  to  cut  down  brush 
and  Cottonwood  limbs,  so  that  they  might  feed 
on  them.     But  on  the  open  prairie  wild  horses 
and   buffalo   were   lying   about   everywhere,   and 
none  of  them  could  get  up.     On  the  Smoky  Hill 
River,  two  young  men  of  the  Hev'a  taniu  who 
went  out  to  hunt  buffalo,  were  caught  out  in  the 
storm  and  both  were   frozen.     After  the  storm 
was  over,  these  young  men  were  found  close  to 
the  camp,  but  the  snowstorm  had  been  a  blind- 
ing one,  and  the  lodges  could  not  be  seen.    This 
is  remembered  as  the  hardest  winter  ever  known, 
and  from  this  time  counts  are  made  so  that  peo- 
ple say  such  and  such  a  thing  happened  so  many 
winters  after  or  before  this  hard  winter. 

That  winter  a  large  war  party  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Cheyennes  started  from  the  North 
Platte  River  to  go  against  the  Shoshones.  Brave 
Wolf — Maple  Tree — and  Black  Moccasin,  North- 
ern Cheyennes,  carried  the  pipes.  Among  the 
mountains  the  winds  were  not  so  cold  as  they 
were  on  the  open  prairie,  but  the  snow  was  very 
deep.  On  the  other  hand  this  war  party  had 
plenty  of  wood  to  burn,  cottonwood,  cedar,  pine 
and  sage  brush  and  sheltered  places  to  stop  at 
among  tall  willows.  The  snow  did  not  turn  to 
ice,  as  it  did  south  of  the  Platte  rivers. 

In  these  war  parties  which  started  out  in  the 
winter  time,  it  was  the  custom  that  the  men  who 
wished  to  do  so  could  go  on  horseback,  and 
those  who  preferred  to  go  on  foot  could  walk. 
The  horses  that  were  in  this  war  party  could 
get  some  food  in  the  mountains,  for  they  ate 
sage  brush  and  the  tops  of  willows  so  that  they 
lived.  After  the  war  party  got  into  the  moun- 
tains, scouts  were  sent  out  to  look  for  enemies, 
and  after  a  time  came  back  and  said  that  they 
had  heard  shooting  in  the  mountains,  but  could 
not  tell  in  what  direction  the  firing  was,  for  in 
the  mountains  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  way  the 
sounds   come    from,   on    account   of    the   echoes 


given  back  by  the  cliffs  and  the  timber.  They 
sent  out  two  mure  scoots  to  try  and  discover 
something. 

Brave  Wolf,  or  Maple  Tree,  was  a  medicine 
man,  and  that  day  as  he  was  looking  at  the  sun 
and  praying  for  help  and  success,  he  saw  above 
him  in  the  sky  several  scalps  moving  through 
the  air  toward  the  place  where  the  smi  set. 

Before  sunset,  the  two  scoats  that  had  been 
sent  out  came  running  into  camp  and  told  their 
friends  that  they  had  found  where  some  Utcs 
had  been  killing  buffalo,  and  to  show  that  these 
were  Utes  they  brought  with  them  an  arrow 
that  a  Ute  had  left  after  taking  it  out  of  a  buf- 
falo. The  scouts  said  that  there  was  a  plain 
trail  on  the  snow  leading  toward  the  Ute  camp, 
and  that  it  was  not  very  far  to  where  the  Utcs 
had  killed  the  buffalo,  running  them  into  a  snow 
drift.  The  Cheyennes  all  started  and  before  long 
they  came  to  the  place  and  found  the  trail  of  the 
Utes  plain  in  the  snow.  Such  a  trail  as  this 
could  not  be  missed  even  in  the  night.  The 
snow  was  so  deep  that  they  could  only  follow 
the  trail  made  by  the  Utes. in  single  file.  Those 
who  were  mounted  took  the  lead. 

The  wind  was  blowing  down  the  valley,  com- 
ing from  the  direction  toward  which  the  trail 
led,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  leaders  stop- 
ped and  said  that  they  smelled  a  fire.  AH  came 
together  and  crowded  up,  so  as  to  hold  a  coun- 
cil to  see  what  would  best  be  done.  Now  all 
could  smell  the  fire.  By  this  time  it  was  night 
Presently  they  started  on  again  and  sent  two 
or  three  men  ahead  to  try  to  locate  the  Utcs' 
camp,  while  the  main  party  was  to  go  very 
slowly  and  to  meet  the  scouts  after  they  had 
come  back  from  finding  the  camp.  Before  long 
the  scouts  returned  and  met  the  party  and  told 
them  that  this  was  a  hunting  party  and  not  a 
village.  The  Utes  had  built  small  brush  huts; 
they  had  no  lodges  with  tfaeuL  Their  horses 
were  all  tied  close  to  the  huts.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  night,  and  they  made  ready  to  attadc  themi 
Out  in  front  of  the  party  the  medicine  men  stood 
in  a  line,  and  those  who  wished  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  make  some  kind  of  a  sacrifice  when 
they  got  back  to  the  camp  stepped  in  front  of 
the  medicine  men  and  told  them  what  they  would 
do;  what  kind  of  a  sacrifice  they  would  make. 
Some  of  them  asked  the  Great  Spirit  to  help 
them  to  count  a  coup  and  others  to  help  them 
get  many  horses.  After  they  had  finished  their 
prayers,  they  all  walked  toward  the  camp. 

By  this  time  the  Utes  were  all  sleeping.  When 
the  Cheyennes  got  near  to  the  huts  they  all  fired 
into  them,  and  then  rushed  fonrard,  some  to- 
ward the  horses  to  capture  them  and  some  to- 
ward the  Utes  to  count  coup.  They  found  here 
only  a  few  Utes  and  believed  that  some  of  them 
must  have  gone  on  ahead  that  evening,  for  the 
old  camps  showed  a  much  larger  party. 

This  is  the  village  where  War  Eagle  was  cap- 
tured, a  Ute  boy  taken  by  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes. This  fight  took  place  on  the  North  Platte 
River  where  it  goes  into  the  nKwm tains,  and  they 
killed  here  several  men  and  women,  for  they 
took  them  by  surprise.  This  success  put  a  white 
feather  in  Brave  Wolf's  head,  for  he  had  seen 
the   scalps  moving  in  the  air. 

When  this  war  party  rctnmcd,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Cheyennes  were  camped  together 
on  the  South  Platte  River.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing Brave  Wolf  and  other  leaders  of  this  suc- 
cessful war  party  charged  into  the  village  with 
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the  scalps  tied  on  small  poles,  and  with  War 
Eagle  riding  behind  Brave  Wolf  on  the  same 
horse.  As  Brave  Wolf  rode  along  he  kept  cry- 
ing out  that  he  had  a  Ute  prisoner  with  him. 
At  this  time  the  Cheyennes  were  not  camped  in 
a  circle,  as  it  was  winter  and  they  were  camped 
among  the  trees.  In  these  two  villages  they  had 
big  scalp  dances  for  a  month.  At  night  they 
used  to  make  big  fires  of  logs  and  tree  bark 
and  dance  all   the  night. 

In  these  dances  both  men  and  women  took 
part,  but  only  those  men  who  had  been  with  fhe 
war  party.  All  the  women  danced.  Often  very 
old  men  and  old  women  used  to  get  together 
and  go  to  the  lodge  of  some  man  who  had 
counted  coup  or  done  some  brave  thing  and 
dance  in  front  of  this  lodge.  The  relations  of 
such  a  man  would  give  presents  to  these  old 
people;  sometimes  ponies,  or  anything  that  they 
might  feel  like  giving  When  such  presents 
were  received  the  old  men  and  old  women  sang 
a  particular  song  of  thanks  for  the  gift  and 
called  out  the  name  of  the  man  that  had  counted 
the  coup.  If  horses  were  given  them  they  used 
to  say  in  their  song,  "Now  I  am  glad  and  happy, 
for  I  have  something  to  ride  on.'*  These  old 
people  had  their  faces  painted  black.  It  was  the 
custom  in  old  times  that  only  members  of  war 
parties  coming  in  bringing  scalps  could  paint 
women's  faces  with  this  black  paint. 

Bloody   Knife*  the  Ree. 

Between  i860  and  1870  there  lived  at  Old  Fort 
Berthold,  on  the  Missouri  River,  an  Arikara 
chief,  known  as  Bloody  Knife. 

Bloody  Knife's  father  was  a  Hunkpapa 
Sioux,  and  his  mother  a  Ree  woman.  He 
had  been  bom  and  reared  in  the  Hunkpapa 
camp,  but  as  he  grew  toward  manhood  his 
mother  desired  to  visit  her  own  people,  and  dur- 
ing one  of  the  occasional  intervals  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Sioux  and  the  Rees,  she  returned  to 
her  village  and  thereafter  resided  there.  In  the 
Hunkpapa  camp  Bloody  Knife's  position  had 
not  been  a  pleasant  one.  The  other  boys  taunted 
him  with  being  a  Ree,  and  seemed  to  like  to  tell 
in  his  hearing  stories  of  the  old  wars,  when  the 
Sioux,  greatly  outnumbering  the  Rees,  constantly 
attacked  them,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  by 
much  pestering,  forced  them  to  move  off  further 
to  the  north,  and  to  join  the  Mandans  and 
Minnitaries,  who  lived  above  them  on  the  river. 
They  used  to  point  out  to  him  the  Standing 
Rock,  that  strong  medicine  among  the  Sioux, 
and  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  in  his  pres- 
ence the  tale  of  the  Ree  woman  who,  while  her 
tribe  was  retreating  from  the  Sioux,  lingered 
behind  and,  with  her  child  and  dog,  was  turned 
to  stone  and  then  captured  by  the  Sioux.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  when  his  mother  re- 
turned to  her  tribe  Bloody  Knife  accompanied 
her,  and  always  thereafter  remained  with  her 
people.  Nor  is  it  strange  that,  when  the  white 
men  came  into  the  country,  and  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  established,  and  wars  began  between 
the  w^hites  and  the  Sioux,  and  scouts  who  knew 
the  country  and  the  ways  of  the  Indians,  were, 
needed.  Bloody  Knife  should  readily  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  scout  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  have  done  good  service  in  the 
fighting  which  continued  over  many  years. 

In  the  early  days,  between  i860  and  1870,  the 
mails  from  the  east  were  carried  to  Fort  Steven- 
son, and  certain  other  up-river  posts,  across  the 


country  from  Fort  Totten  to  the  Missouri  River. 
After  the  Minnesota  outbreak  of  1862  a  ride 
such  as  this  was  very  dangerous.  The  high 
prairie  land  east  of  the  Missouri  River  was  then 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  Sioux  that  had  been 
pushed  back  from  Minnesota  after  the  outbreak, 
and  in  that  country  no  white  man  was  safe. 
Mail  carriers  between  Fort  Totten  and  Fort 
Stevenson  were  frequently  killed,  and  the  route 
was  so  dangerous  that  at  length  it  became  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  who  would  make  the 
ride.  In  the  early  6o*s,  however,  Bloody  Knife 
heard  of  this  difficulty,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
this  he  carried  the  mails.  He  crossed  this  dan- 
gerous ground  with  an  Indian's  cunning  and 
rarely,  except  when  made  drunk  at  either  end, 
failed  to  bring  in  his  mail  on   time. 

In  the  year  1868,  Yellowstone  Kelly,  when 
traveling  between  Fort  Stevenson  and  Buford,' 
carrying  the  mail,  was  attacked  by  two  Sioux 
near  the  mouth  of  Little  Knife  River.  He  has 
told  the  story  himself  in  Forest  and  Stream. 
Kelly  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  but  succeeded 
in  killing  both  his  enemies,  but  not  knowing 
whether  there  might  not  be  other  Sioux  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  went  back  a  few  miles  .on  the 
road  to  a  ranch  and  stopped  there  for  the  night. 
While  he  was  waiting  there,  Bloody  Knife,  and 
several  other  Rees  came  to  the  place,  and  when 
they  heard  what  had  happened  they  set  out  at 
once,  went  to  the  spot  where  the  fight  had  taken 
place,  found  the  two  dead  Sioux,  scalped  them, 
and  gathering  up  such  arms  as  they  had,  brought 
them  back  to  Fort  Berthold,  where  the  tribes, 
then  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Sioux,  rejoiced  over 
the  victory  for  many  days.  In  1873  Bloody 
Knife  accompanied  General  Stanley,  as  one  of 
his  scouts,  to  the  Yellowstone  River  and  took 
part  in  the  fighting  that  was  had  there.  He  was 
a  brave  man  and  did  well.  In  1874  he  was  one 
of  the  Ree  scouts  who  went  to  the  Black  Hills 
with  General  Custer.  Among  the  events  of  the 
trip  was  the  capture  of  a  small  camp  of  the 
Sioux,  but  only  one  Sioux  was  taken,  an  elderly 
man,  known  as  the  Stabber.  Bloody  Knife,  soon 
after  the  capture,  sought  out  General  Custer, 
and  explaining  to  him  that  the  Sioux  were  the 
enemies  of  his  tribe,  asked  permission  of  the 
commanding  officer  to  kill  this  man.  Of  course 
the  permission  was  refused.  In  his  book, 
"Kaleidoscopic  Lives,"  J.  H.  Taylor  gives  the 
following  account  of  an  earlier  incident  in 
Bloody  Knife's  life  :     He  says  : 

"An  anecdote  which  antedates  the  Black  Hills 
incident  many  years  reveals  Bloody  Knife  with 
his  passions  uncontrolled  and  at  full  play.  This 
was  Aug.  10,  1869,  near  Fort  Buford,  after  the 
killing  of  four  men  on  their  way  to  the  hay- 
field  by  a  mixed  band  of  hostiles,  but  principally 
Hunkpapa  Sioux.  In  this  unequal  combat  to 
the  death  a  venturesome  Sioux  boy  was  shot  in 
the  thigh,  but  for  some  reason  had  been  left 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  by  his  com- 
rades, as  they  retired  across  the  old  buffalo  ford 
nearly  opposite  the  place  of  encounter.  The 
nearness  of  the  fort  and  fear  of  pursuit  had 
made  their  retirement  a  hurried  one,  and  the 
boy  was  left  behind  to  shift  for  himself.  While 
watching  his  comrades  pass  over  and  away  from 
the  opposite  side,  he  turned  in  dismay  only  to 
be  confronted  with  sudden  fear.  The  willows 
parted — vengeance  seeking  Bloody  Knife  was 
upon  him — his  right  hand  firmly  gripping  the 
deadly  scalping  knife.     The  boy  seemed  to  have 


known  him,  and  as  the  knife  blade  went  circling 
around  his  scalp  lock  he  said  despairingly,  as 
interpreted   from   his   native   Sioux: 

"  'Bloody  Knife  have  pity.  I  am  only  a  boy 
as  you  may  see,  and  this  was  my  first  trip  to 
war.*  ^ 

"  *Blcody  Knife  will  take  care  that  you  will 
not  make  a  mistake  again,"  replied  the  merci- 
less scout,  as  he  tore  off  the  scalp  and  reached 
down  and  clasped  the  boy's'  hand,  and  with  his 
keen  knife  blade  circled  the  victim's  wrist,  at 
the  same   time  breaking  down   the  bone  joints. 

"*You  will  kill  me,  Bloody  Knife,'  again 
pleaded   the   boy. 

"  'Bloody  Knife  prepares  his  enemy  for  the 
happy  hunting  ground  before  starting  him  on 
his  long  journey,'  said  the  scout  with  unfeeling 
sarcasm  as  he  reached  for  the  boy's  other  hand 
and  treated  it  in  the  same  manner.  By  this 
time,  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  the  Sioux 
boy  was   indifferent  to  further  mutilation." 

In  1874  the  Indian  scouts  of  General  Custer's 
expedition  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wal- 
lace, of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  then  fresh  from 
West  Point.  Wallace  knew  little  about  Indians 
and  did  not  have  very  good  control  over  the 
scouts.  Moreover,  his  task  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that,  in  some  way  or.  other,  the 
Indians  occasionally  secured  liquor,  and  when 
drunk  they  were  of  course  quite  beyond  con- 
trol. I  remember  one  night  being  present  when 
Wallace  was  trying  to  persuade  Bloody  Knife, 
who  was  drunk,  to  go  to  his  camp  and  go  to 
bed.  The  Indian  was  as  good  natured  as  could 
be  and  very  amusing,  but  he  paid  not  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  orders  or  persuasions  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Somewhere  he  had  found 
a  glow  worm  and  he  could  not  be  gotten  away 
from  this.  He  pretended  that  it  was  a  spark 
of  fire,  and  touching  it  from  time  to  time  would 
go  through  all  the  motions  of  having  burned  his 
fingers  and  of  suffering  desperately,  but  no  word 
that  Wallace  could  say  would  move  him. 

It  was  rather  melancholy  to  see  so  good  a  man 
overcome  by  drink,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  seventy  years  before,  Lewis  and  Clarke 
wrote  of  these  Indians:  "On  our  side  we  were 
equally  gratified  at  the  discovery  that  those 
Rikaras  made  use  of  no  spirituous  liquors  of 
any  kind ;  the  example  of  the  traders  who  bring 
it  to  them,  so  far  from  tempting,  having  in  fact 
disgusted  them.  Supposing  that  it  was  as  agree- 
able to  them  as  to  other  Indians  we  had  at  first 
offered  them  whiskey,  but  they  refused  it  with 
this  sensible  remark,  that  they  were  surprised 
that  their  father  should  present  to  them  a  liquor 
which  would  make  them  fools.  On  another 
occasion  they  observed  to  Mr.  Chaboneau  that 
no  man  could  be  a  friend  who  tried  to  lead  them 
into  such  follies." 

In  the  year  1875  Bloody  Knife  was  most  of 
the  time  at  the  Ree  village  at  Fort  Berthold,  but 
in  1876  he  went  with  the  Ree  scouts,  who  accom- 
panied General  Custer  on  General  Terry's  ex- 
pedition, up  the  Yellowstone  and  was  present, 
under  Reno's  command,  with  the  other  scouts 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1876. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  that  he  had  known 
^hat  his  lungs  were  affected  and  felt  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  and  when  the  charge  was  made 
by  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  against  Reno's 
command.  Bloody  Knife  shook  hands  with  those 
of  the  scouts  standing  nearest  to  him,  and  de- 
claring that  this  was  his  last  day  on  earth,  that 
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Billy  Smith  of  Bod^ega  Bay 


tells  me  that  he  once  visited  Kotena  randi- 


eria  when  a  lot  of  Colusa  Indians  had  gone 


there  to  trade,   and  they  had  a  "big-time." 

The  Colusa  Indians   (Pat'-mns  or  Pah --tins ) 
brou^t  Bear  skins  to   trade  for  shell  money, 
feathers,  belts,  beskets,  and  ^ite  man's 
money.       Each  ^ear  skin  had  a  mark  on  one  of 
the  fore  claws,  showing  its  value. 

They  had  a  big  da  rue  and  the  dancers  wore 
mggnieskin^  with  the  long  tails  dangling  from 
the  back  of  the  heed  (of  the  dancers). 
Bodega  i>ay,.  Nov.   21,  1905.  — c^u^ 
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Billy  Smith  of  Bodega  Bay  tells  ne  that  he  once  visited  Kotena 
rancher  la  when  a  lot  of  Colusa  Indiana  had  gone  there  to  trade^  and 
they  had  a  '*blg*tliBe/* 

The  Colusa  Indians  (Pat^vlns  or  Pah^tlns)  brought  bear  skins  to 
trade  for  shell  money^  feathers^  belts^  baskets^  and  white  man^s  noneye 
Each  bear  skin  had  a  mark  on  one  of  the  fore  claws  showing  Its  value. 

They  had  a  big  dance  and  the  dancers  wore  magpie  skins  with  the 
long  tails  dangling  from  the  back  of  the  heads  of  the  dancers • 
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CEDAR  COLLARS  OF  THE   NORTH   PACIFIC   COAST 

INDIANS.  . 

Editor  of  Science:  Can  any  one  tell  me 
whether  the  cedar  collars  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Indians  are  made  rights  and  lefts.  In 
Dr.  Boasts  paper  in  Report  of  U.  S.  National 
Museum  for  1895,  on  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
there  are  many  examples  of  the  cedar  bark  col- 
lars figured,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
drawings  whether  they  are  worn  indifferently 
on  the  right  or  left  shoulder,  that  is,  whether 
the  ornament  is  worn  on  a  particular  side.  The 
reason  for  asking  is  this  :  The  Porto  Eican  stone 
collars  are  rights  and  lefts.  In  the  National 
Museum  collection  of  thirty,  every  one  of  them 
is  carefully  carved  to  imitate  the  splice  joint 
shown  perfectly  in  Dr.  Boas's  examples  of  cedar 
bark.  In  the  drama  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Can- 
nibal, acted  with  so  much  spirit  by  these  Indians 
in  Chicago,  two  men  led  the  Cannibal  to  the  fire, 
each  wearing  a  cedar  bark  collar.  It  requires 
little  imagination  to  transfer  this  scene  to  Porto 
Rico,  where  stone  collars  in  likeness  of  those  of 
bark  would  surround  the  necks  of  the  captors, 
one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left, 
wearing  each  the  decoration  outside.  I  dis- 
covered twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  Porto 
Rican  collars  were  rights  and  lefts,  also  that 
the  overlapping  ornament  at  the  side  of  each 
stood  for  the  sizing  or  wrapping  of  a  hoop,  but 
then  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Boas's  Kwakuitl 
Indians  were  wearing  homologous  decorations. 

O.  T.  Mason. 
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Archeology  of  the  Oulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget 
Sound,    By  Harlan  I.  Smith.    (VoL  IT., 

Part  VI.) 

Mr.   Smith's  description  of  the  archeology 
of  the  southern  coast  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  northern  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington 
is  a  continuation  of  his  paper  on  the  shell- 
heaps  of  the  Lower  Fraser  River,  published  in 
Vol.  II.,  Part  IV.,  of  this  series.     In  the  first 
part  of  the  paper,  which  is  fully  illustrated 
with  text  figures  reproduced  from  pen  and  ink 
drawings   of  specimens  found  in   the  region 
under  discussion,  the  archeological  finds  be- 
tween Comox  in  British  Columbia,  and  Olym- 
pia,   state   of   Washington,   are   described   in 
some   detail.      The   locations    of   shell-heaps, 
fortifications  and  village  sites,  are  given;  and 
wherever    excavations    were    undertaken,    the 
character  of  the  site  and  the  remains  are  de- 
scribed by  the  author.    On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  culture  of  the  area  was  quite 
similar  in  type  to  the  culture  of  the  modern 
coast  tribes.     However,  some  striking  differ- 
ences were  found  in  various  localities.     Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  is  the  proof 
which  seems  to  have  been  definitely  given  by 
Mr.   Smith   of  the   close   relationship  of   the 
prehistoric    culture    of    southern    Vancouver 
Island  with  that  of  the  mainland  and  pre- 
sumably the  interior;  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  at  an  early  time  a  wave  of  migration 
passed  over  the  Coast  Eange  westward  to  the 
coast,  and  across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  to  Van- 
couver Island.     This  culture  is  characterized 
particularly  by  the   occurrence  of  numerous 
chipped  implements,  of  tubular  pipes,  and  of 
other  objects  characteristic  of  the  culture  of 
the  interior.     In  other  places  along  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia  chipped  implements  are 
very  rare,  while  on  Puget  Soimd  and  on  the 


outer  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington  chipped 
implements  begin  to  appear  in  greater  num- 
ber, and  are  apparently  related  to  the  types  of 
Columbia  River.      Mr.  Smith  has  also  made 
full   use   of   local   collections,   and  has   thus 
brought  together  an  extended  amount  of  ma- 
terial  bearing   upon   the   archeology   of   this 
region.     Here  are  also  found  curious  clubs  of 
bone  of  whale  and  of  stone  which  have  often 
been  claimed  to  be  related  to  the  clubs  of  New 
Zealand.     Mr.  Smith  has  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing illustrations  of  almost  all  the  clubs  of  this 
kind  that  are  known ;  and  a  discussion  of  this 
material  shows  very  clearly  that  almost  all  of 
them  may  be  referred  to  one  single  type,  show- 
ing a  bird^s  head  surrounded  by  a  head  mask,, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  characteristic  of 
the  western  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.     Thus 
the  theory  of  a  foreign  origin  of  this  type 
would  seem  to  be  finally  disposed  of.      Mr^ 
Smith  treats   in   a   similar  way   the   simpler 
forms  of  slave-killers  from  this  coast  and  the 
peculiar  single  and  double-bitted  axes  which 
are  characteristic  of  Oregon.      Another  very 
peculiar  type  of  specimens  which  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  are  the  dishes  from  south- 
ern British  Columbia  and  the  Delta  of  the 
Fraser  River,  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  archeologists.      Mr.   Smith  has  illus- 
trated not  less  than  nine  of  these,  all  of  which 
show  characteristic  uniformity  of  type,  and 
the  provenience  of  which  is  restricted  to   a 
very  small  area.     While  the  shell-heaps  of  the 
Fraser  Delta  have  yielded  a  great  many  skele- 
tons, skeletons  are,  on  the  whole,  rare  in  the 
shell-heaps  on  the  coast.      Apparently  this  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  in  early  times  burials 
were  not  made  in  the  shell-heaps,  but  in  the 
cairns,  while  later  on  burials  in  canoes,  and 
tree  burials,   seem  to   have  been   customary. 
Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  illustra- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  interesting  petro- 
glyphs    of    the    region    between    Comox    and 
Nanaimo. 

Kwahiutl  Texts — Second  Series.      By  Franz 

Boas  and  George  Hunt. 

The  second  series  of  Kwakiutl  texts,  so  far 
as  published,  contains  traditions  of  the  more 
southern  Kwakiutl  tribes,  and  particularly  the 
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important  "  Mink  Legend  "  and  the  "  Trans- 
former Legend."     The  former  occupies  about 
eighty-five  pages,  and  the  latter  about  seventy 
pages,  of  the  series.      The  texts,   so   far   as 
published,  were  recorded  by  Mr.  George  Hunt, 
and  were  revised  from  dictation  by  F.  Boas. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  whole  series  of  texts 
published   in   the   Jesup    Expedition    are   re- 
corded by  Mr.  Hunt.      That  the  bulk  of  this 
work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hunt  is  due  to  the 
fact   that  the   Kwakiutl  mythology   is   enor- 
mously extensive,  and  must  be  obtained  from 
representatives  of  all  the  different  families  to 
whom    the    family    traditions    belong.      The 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  collection,  could  not  undertake  this  work 
himself,   and  for  this  reason  he  taught  Mr. 
Hunt  to  write  Kwakiutl,   and,  by  carefully 
controlling  his  work,  trustworthy  material  has 
been  gathered. 

From  a  broader  ethnological  point  of  view 
a  series  of  this  kind  collected  by  a  single 
native  recorder  is  of  course  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  critical  insight  into  style  and  con- 
tents require  more  varied  material.  For  this 
reason  I  have  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  from  various  sources,  largely  in- 
tended to  control  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  also  to  present  different  styles  of 
story-telling  and  differences  of  dialect.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  this  material  has  not 
been  included  in  the  present  volume  which 
thus  would  have  gained  very  much  in  scien- 
tific value. 

Franz  Boas 

The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  ofyReading, 
with  a  review  of  the  history  of  reading  and 
writing,  anJl  of  methods,  texj^  and  hygiene 
in  reading.  ^By  EoMUNp^  Burke  Huey, 
Ph.D.,  Profess^  of  Ps^^ology  and  Educa- 
tion in  the  Weslii^n  Bniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pp.  xvi^^69.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

The  experimeiftal  studi^of  the  last  dozen 
years  in  the/physiology  and  psychology  of 
reading  constitute  an  interesting:,  and  an  im- 
portant line  of  advance  in  experimental  psy- 
chology. Motived  partly  by  logical,  partly  by 
linguistic,  partly  by  pathological,  and  partly 


most   im] 

vestigation  of  speech  defects.  The  lamented 
Wernicke  found  a  discussion  of  the  linguistic 
processes  a  convenient  introduction  to  the 
more  general  j  discussion  of  mental  life,  and 
many  anothei  teacher  of  related  disciplines 
has  found  it  donvenient  to  follow  his  example. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  that  languatjge  seems 
destined  to  s^ipplement  its  former  <[ervices  to 
psychology  hjf  furnishing  us  witi  the  best 
available  technique  for  an  expe^mental  an- 
alysis of  thi  more  complex,  elaborative 
processes.  \  / 

Eeciprocally  i\  would  be  su^^rising  if  any 
real  advance  in  oWr  knowledge?  of  the  linguis- 
tic processes  shou^  be  without  influence  on 
language  itself  and  \he  teaming  of  language. 
I  regard  it  as  fortuni|te  tlikt,  as  far  as  read- 
ing is  concerned,  the^  practical  deductions 
have  been  drawn  thus^iar  mainly  by  those 
whose  experimental  wo^.  guaranteed  real  in- 
formation and  a  sciei^ific^  attitude. 

The  present  work  isf  mad^.  up  of  four  parts : 
Part  I.  is  a  resume  of  experimental  and 
analytic  researches /n  the  philology  and  psy- 
chology of  the  reading  procesl^.  It  occupies 
about  one  third /jibf  the  book.  Part  11.  is  a 
compact  accounl  of  the  history  of  reading  and 
of  reading  methods,  pp.  76.  Part  III.  con- 
tains an  illu/trated  discussion  of  the  more 
important  theories  and  practises  in  teaching 
reading,  pp.  119.  Part  IV.  discusses  the 
hygiene  of  reading,  fatigue  in  reading,  suit- 
able type,  length  of  line,  etc.  The  con- 
clusion contains  some  interesting  speculations 
to    the    future    of    reading.      The    book 


as 


closes  with  an  excellent  bibliography  and  an 
index. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Huey's  style  is  his  unusually  careful  recog- 
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ThiWs  the  time  of  peace  of  which 


of  trouble  and  persecution ;  then  will  come  peace  and  prosperity.  Some^ 
duringftieJatter  period  I  will  return."  ^^ 

He  wents^,  taking  with  him  a  wife.  As  they  journeyed,  th^man  was 
olaving  with  twSDebbles,  tossing  them  up  and  catching  them.  Near  the 
boundary  of  Old  M&,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  pebbl^s^ent  up,  and  came 
down  huge  bowlders.  iW  are  there  yet.  y^  ,  ..       ^u 

In  the  south  he  ruled  ov^more  powerful  p^le,  and  now  and  then  the 
Pueblo  people  used  to  hear  oh«s  greatness^^ut  at  last  the  Spaniards  m- 
vaded  his  domain,  and  though  he  nfet^hepiin  person,  he  could  not  withstand 
them.  They  pressed  him  so  closely  t>Khe  jumped  into  a  lake  and  escaped 
through  one  of  its  subterranean  ^'ages.  "tip  one  knows  where  he  went;  but 
he  will  come  again,  as  he  said  he  would. 
he  told  them,  and  he  ma^>«6on  be  here. 

Miss  True  told  Er^esco  that  Montezuma  had  beeHiJled  by  the  Span- 
iards; and  he  beedme  greatly  disturbed,  pacing  the  floor,  ruSbki^is  hair,  and 
vehementlyi^ring,"  It's  a  lie,  a  d-Ki  Mexican  lie!.  .  •I^f'^  Relieve 
this  ston^lcan  show  you  the  big  rocks  on  the  Mexican  border.  I  Ba^e  seen 

thenMnany  times."  ^,       rr       d     ;•„"> 

^  Clam  Kern  Bayhts. 

Macomb,  Ilc." 

A  KwAKiuTL  Fragment.  -  Klalis  (Whale-on-the-Beach),  living  near 
Puget  Sound,  gave  me  the  following  about  the  thunder-bird. 

A  man  Thunder-Bird,  ancestor  of  all  the  Thunder-Birds  and  of  the  Indian 
gens  of  that  name,  lived  on  a  mountain  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound.  When  he 
pulled  down  the  visor  of  his  cap,  it  became  a  beak,  and  he  was  a  bird.  When  he 
pushed  up  the  beak,  it  became  a  visor,  and  he  was  a  man.  It  thundered  and 
lightened  all  the  time  in  those  days,  and  the  people  were  much  oppressed  by  it 

But  the  Thunder-Man  had  children,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  they  might 
fall  off  the  mountain  and  be  killed.  So  he  changed  his  family  into  birds,  and 

thev  flew  down  to  the  valley  to  live.  n,,     c  u-  „ 

He  and  one  of  his  sons  flew  across  the  Inlet  to  fish  for  salmon.  The  fishmg 
was  poor.  A  man  living  on  that  side  of  the  Inlet  came  to  him,  and  said,  - 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  This  is  my  land." 

"  It  is  my  land,  too,"  said  the  Thunder-Man. 

"  You  cannot  live  here,"  said  the  man. 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  asked  the  Thunder-Man. 

"Go  up  the  river,  where  the  fishing  is  good." 

So  the  Thunder-Man  got  a  canoe  and  took  all  his  family  and  his  goods  up 
the  river;  and  there  he  lived,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Thunder-Bird 
gens  of  Indians.  But  he  sent  two  of  his  children  back  to  live  on  the  moun- 
tain-peak, telling  them  never  to  make  thunder  except  when  some  of  that 

^linle^  th?t' tfme  it  seldom  thunders  and  lightens  around  Puget  Sound ;  but 
whenever  it  does,  one  of  the  Thunder-Bird  family  dies.  And  if  any  one  looks 

up  into  the  sky  when  it  is  thundering,  he  wiU  die.^ 
^  ^  Clara  Kern  Bayltss. 


Macomb,  III. 


I  This  Is  the  tradition  of  one  of  the  Nimkish  clans.  —  Ed. 
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Chapes imney  k  G-otaplanimnes 


Notes  frora  Sutter's 


Aug.  10,  1847.     Jose  Jesus,  chief  of  the  «Chapesiinnev       \ 

k  Sagaki,  chief  of  the-Gotaplanimnes  left.  94     ) 


(Aug.   20.  Jose  Jesus  arrived) 


>ug.  29,  1847.  Jose  Jesus,  Felipe  k  Raymuido  left  with 

•    their  people     for  the  San  Joaiiuin,102 

■  • 

John  A.  Sutter,  New  Helvetia,  Diary  of  Events  from 
1845-8,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  1881 


Diai2_ii 


Cosumne,  Cosumnes.   Cosumne 


Nov. 


Jan. 


2.1847.     Harry  broaghb  some  cattle  from  Cosumne 3.131 

'il'feltll^'oi'^^tf^^^^^^  ^  intend, 

tribe,   158      ~ ^"^        ■  •  -  ^^^^^-ory  of  the  Cpsumne 

^^^*  ^a;eat°donp!^lTn?&^  P^'^^  sot  married  with  Pamela, 
^^reat  dance  at  the  Cosumnes  rancheria,178         "^'^ 

^^^'  ^r^nowT^""^  ^^^^  ^^0^"  th^  Cosumnes  h  Bushane   ' 
rancneria  came  here,   178 f^ua^iane 

"^'■'  'to  L°rk.^Sl'?  '°  ^^^""^  ''^^■'^^"^  '"  S«t  people 

CoverJ 


.v^f- 


Mar.   12,  1848.   Dance  in  Cosumnes  rancheria,185 

Mar*-13.     At  9  in  evenirg  left  bo  Cosumnes  rancheria  h 
'  for  not  having  obeyed  m}^  order  burnt  their  temes- 

^  calil85 

Mar.  20.  The  Cosumnes  alcrildes  &  some  of  the  people 

arrived  with  Benjamin.  Likewise  the  alcfildes  or 
some  other  rancherias  here,  concluded  that  they 
move  from  Wyma  their  rancheria  to  the  other 
Cosumnes  at  the  sheep  corral,  187 

Mar.  21.  Dispatched  3  wagons  to  the  Cosumnes  rancheria 
to  move  her  up  to  the  sheep  corral, lbt5 

Mar.  22.     3  wagons  moviiig  do.  188 
Mar.  24.  Dance  in  Cosumnes  rancheria. 

--  J.A.Sutter,  Diary  of  Events,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Lib 


Cosumne.  Tame  Indians  or  Neophy 
"M  men  &  25  women.   —  G;atL 


tes,  Population  Nov 1846, 
en's  Census  made  for 

Spitter. 


Kishimo 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Dinr^ 


July  23.  1847.     Polio  brought  with  him  Chalabeage 

cnief  of  the-Kiffiimo  tribe,  p.  82  ^®^®* 

itJ4D-8.  ♦,.  82,  MS  Copy,  Byjicroft  Library,  18S1. 
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otes  from  Sutter's  Diaiy.etc 


May  23,1847..   Cornelius  &  Carlos,  Chiefs  of  the 
I  'Tawalenmeys;  Florio  &  Baymundo,  Chiefs  of  the 

<  *Lalci8SinineY  s;  k  Cornelius,  Chief  of  the 

« Sohonaamey  s  with  10  of  their  men  presented 
lEhemselves  here.     All  are  living  on  the 
Stanislaus  Fiver.    — J.A.Sutter,  Diary  of 
Events  from  1845-8, MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Libra^ 

»  Lakisimne.  Tame  Indians  or  Neophytes,  Population, 

Nov.  1846,  44,  28  men  &  16  women.  — E.A.Gat-se 
ten's  Census  of  Indian  Papulation  made  for 

J.I.Sutter's  Rept.   to  Sec'y  of  State,  Dec. 

20,  1847. 


Lichimne 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Diarv 


June  17,  1847.     Arrived  12  men  of  the  Nemshaw  &  5  men 

of  the 'Lichimne.  66 

John  A.  Sutter,  New  Helvetia,   Diary  of  Events 

from  1845-8,  P.  66,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library, 

1881. 


(n( 

-LAP0TQT07iINEY,,Lapotot^ — 

June  12,1847.     Shulnale  arrived  with  8  men  more  of  the 

Lapototomnet  tribe,  61 

i  ^T^l  Vr^'il^^*     4 'Lapototomes  arrived  for  woric.  77 
'  July  20,ie47.     M.HSrbing,  chief  of  the -Larotfttimney 

left  wih  a  fevv  of  his  men,  80 — 

'^^^"lAipJfi^Vf^n^®''  Helvetia,   Diarv  of  E^/ent.  from 
1845^8,  MS  Copy,  pp.  61.  77,  80,  Bancroft 

Library,  1881, 
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ilotes  from  Sutter's  Diaiy. 

?Juquelemne.  Mukelemne 

Ti^oquelumnes  ,  Muquelmus .  Muguelemney    ,  TAajuelemnes 

Sept. 16. 1845.  Rufino, Chief  of  the  llojuelumrn 

(o    tried  for  murder,  found  suilt 
June  3,  184J5^.   Started  Su 


iuted 


June  24,1847.  Joaquin,  Heleno,  Guillemo  of  the 

»  Muguelemus  arrived  for  visit,  69 
June  25,ie47.  -The  Muquel emney  left  again,  69 

July  5,  1847.5  Muquel emney  &  1  woman  arrived  to  work, 74 
/.ug.  1,  1^547.  Marcel ii®,  Lorenzo  a  Ignacio  left  for 

Muquel emney  rancher ia  ,  85 
koQ.   8,  1847.  Hellene  arrived  with  4  Mua uel emney s. 95 
Nov.  29,1847.   :L!aximo  k  few  o the r>Maq uel emne s  arrived. 

Dec.  6,1847.  Dispatched  01im\.-io  to  Muquel  emne  s  ,146 
Dec.  11,  1847.  igustin  (Muquel emne)  left,  1&2 


n 


■  Notes  fJ^<yp  Sutter's  Diary^etc. 
•  Newatchumne  .  -  Newutchumne.  'rNewutchumnes  .  ^emithumhe 

Sept.  5,  1847.  Paihatu  left  for  Newatchumne  rancheria, 

Jan. 20, 1848.  Chulty  arrived  with  the  Nevmtchunme 

•   chief  and  3  other  Indians.  The  NemT^cnumnes 
chief  has  brought  me  a  part  of  CoIVCook  s  \j/ 
Journal  which  he  have  brought  from  another 
Indian  for  a  shirt  and  ^ich  fortunately 
has  not  been  smoked  up,  164 
April  3.1848.  -Pachatu.  chief  of  the-Newuthumne  left 

this  momirg  .  —  J. A.  Sutter,  Diary  of 

Events,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library. 

/Newatchumne,  Wild  Indians  or  G-entiles,  Population, 

Nov.  1846,  31  men  h  30  women.  —  Gat  ten  s 
Census  made  for  Sutter.  i^**'. 


May  8,  1848.     Hellene  h  some  of  the'Muquelemne  ^^Tft 

May  15,     Hellene  arrived  with  5*Mukelemne.  204 

J.A.Sutter,  New  Helvetia,   Diarj^  of  Events  from     ^ 

1845-8 ,MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  1881. 

Mukelemnes. .  Tame  Indians  or  Neophytes,  Population 

Nov.  1846,  45  men  h  36  women 
E. A. batten's  Census  of  Indian  Population  made  for  John 
A.  Sutter's  Report  to  Sec'y  of  State,  Dec.  20,1847. 


■  Notes  from  Sutter's  Diary 
Oche.iamne: 

Sept.  22,  1847.  Gasto,  a  soldier  of  the  infantry 

^Oche.iamney  tribe)  died,  113 

New  Helvetia,  Sutter's  Diary  of  Events  from  1C45-8, 
p.  113,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  18S1. 


y^' 


r 


Biarx 


'  Sywamenex  .  •  Seywamene .  ^  Sewameney .  v-  Sywamenv  *  Sywamftn  i  a 

June  1,1847.  Dyonilo  &  2  other  SymtmRey   Sywameney 

Indians  arrived, 59 
June  2,1847.  ^  D}'-onilo,  the  Sywameney  alcalde  left 

for  home.  •  59 

June  29,1847.  Antonio,  the  Sevmanene  Chief,  Dyonilo 

with  10  men  arrived  yesterday,  72 
June  30,  1847.  Ant?onio,  chief  of  the  Sewameney  left.  7, 
July  20,1847.  Dyonilo  with  some  of  the  Sywameny  left. 

July  28,1847.  -Antonio,,  chief  of  Sywamenevs  arrived 

and  left,  85 

Aug.  10,  1847.  Dyonilo  arrived  with  6  Sywair.enie.  95 

J.A.Sutter,  Diarj?-  of  Events,  WS  Copy,  Bancroft  Lib. 


Se 


amene 8 .  Tame  Indians  or  Neophytes,  Population, 
TTov.1846,  21  men  h  24  women. 

batten's  Census  made  for  Sutter,  MS,  Baiicroft 

Library. 


^^■:-::vi 


■TrjWgi"  >^'- 


m^^^^isti^^f^iammmss^sm^^^sm 


Sag:avack 


Notes  froin  Sutter's  Diary 


El*:-::  ■"  ■ . 


June  22,1847.     Chulte  left  today  f or •Sagayack  ,  68         j 

John  A.  Sutter,  New  Helvetia,   Diary  of  Events  from 
1845-8,  p.  68,  MS  Copy,  Banoroft  Library, 1881. 


Nntgs  from  Sutter'^s  Diary. etc 
SaKayaoumney ,  Sa^ayacuinne ,  SaKayacumnea 

Aug. -2,  1847.     Poll  ok'  &  the  old  Sa^wacunmex  chief 
arrived  with  some  working  people,  88 

Sept.  24.     Fabian  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Hockmula 
TSaQ;ayacufnne)  Dolosheye's  father,  120 

Mar.  2,1848.     Pachatu  a  a  fev;  Sa^.ayacumnes.   cornplainirg 
about  3  chisseros   (Sorcerersj ,  160 

J.A.Sutter,  Diary  of  Events,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Lib. 


Aus.16,1841.  ."Tjie  Sag;.ayacumne s _ don ' t  come  in  any  more 
Letter 


le  Sagay; 
J.A.Sut 


"  .. 


of  J.A.Sutter  to  Antonio  Sunol ,  MS,  Copy, 

Bancroft  Library ,1877 


Sa^ 


.^ayacurane. 
TS257'47 


Wild  Indians  or  Gentiles,  Population  Nov.. 

20  women).  Cjntten's  Census  made 

for  Sutter.    ••  •• 


(.2 


{  men  a 


■|  pr.--  -^  ■■':';f.;'*^""*^' 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Diary,   etc. 


Sohonomnev*s 

May  Z^^l.     Cornelius  h  Carlos,  Chiefs  of  the . Tawal em- 
-f     neys.  Florio  h  Raymundo,   Chiefs  of  the 
>Lakissimney's;  Si  Cornelius,  Chief  of  the 
0       \  .Sohonomney  8  w^ith  10  of  their  men  presented 
.'themselves  here.     All  are  livin  on  the 
Sta.nislaus  Biver.,  56 

J.A.Sutter,  Nev;'  Helvetia,   Diary  of  Events 
from  1B45-8,7^S,  Bancroft  Library,  1801  • 

Shonomne s .  Tame  Indians  or  Gentiles,  Population,N:vl846, 

17,   11  men  k  6  women.   —  E.A.Gatben's  Census 

'        of  Indian  Population  made  for  J. A. Sutter's 
Report  to  Sec'y  of  State,  Dec.  2o,  1847. 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Diary 

Sol ol omney         . 

Sept.  2.  1847.     Henriques,  a  good  boy  of  the  'Sol ol omney 
^  tribe,  104    . 

New  Helvetia,  Sutter's  Diary  o?  Events  from  1845-8, 
■D.   104,  MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library,  1881. 


'  Tawalemnevs/  Tawalemney 


Notes  from  Sutter's  Diary ,  e tc 


May  23,1847 


Aug.  20,1847. 


Cornelius  &  Carlos,  chiefs  of  the 
Tawalemneys.  Florio  h  Raymundo, Chiefs 
of  the'Lakissimney's;   &  Cornelius,   chief 
of  the  »bohonoiBpey '  s  with  10  of  their  men 
presented  themselves  here.  All  are  living 
on  the  Stanislaus  Biver^s't 

Jose  Jesus  arrived  with  nev/s  that 
*  Tawal emney  rancher i a  had  been  attacked  by 
their  enemies,  95 


Aug.  22,1847.     The  Tawal femneys  left  some  provisions 

here  and^t  their  horses  shoed,  99 

J.A.Sutter,  Diarv  of  Events  from  1845-8,  MS  Copy, 

Bancroft  Library,   1B81. 


Tawal 


eporo  h 


O^g 


ec 


?f^gilU?"D?o"^'26?y'/^ 


ij 


Notes  frori.  Sutter's  Diary 


Uotume 
June  17 , 


1647.  10  men  of  the 'Uotume  people  left  because  • 
Wubul  their  chief  did  not  remain  here$  66  . 


John  A,  Sutter, 
1845-8.  p. 


New  Helvetia,  Diary  of  Events  from 
66,   MS  Copy,  Bancroft  Library ,1831 


Notes  from  Sutter '8  Diary, etc 


Yusunmey 

July  12.  1847..   Spaniards  (Altamirano ,  Hisuiero,  etc.) 
left  after  having  abused  Shushule.  the  Yusunmey. 

chief.  77 
Feb.   12,  1848.     Tlelochey  arrived  with  sorr.e  of  the 
Secunne  2:  Yusumney  Indian  s^  173 

J.A.Suther,  Diary  of  Events:    MS  Copy,  Bancroft 

Library,  1881 


Yusurnne.   —Wild  Indians  orG-entiles, 
1846,   84   (35  mer  h  49  women).   - 
made  for  Sutter. 


population  Nov. 
•  Gatten's  Census 
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4vwv-v*»— 


BRA3SH0IPER  POOD 
Grasshoppers  and  crickets  form  also 

* 

articles  of  food.     These  they  procure  in 
great  quantities  by  setting  fire  to  the 
prairies;     as,  for  instance,   a.    party 
of  a  dozen  or  more  persons  will  form  a 
circle,  set  the  grass  on  fire,  moving 
at  the  same   time  towards  the  centre, 
and  driving  these  insects  into  the 
flames,  "by  which  means   their  legs  are 
"burned  off.     They  are  then  collected, 
and  pounded  with  dear  tallow,  or  any 
kind  of  grease  they  may  liave,  and 
used  for  food. 

E.M.Kern,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian 

Tribes,  V,  649,  1855. 
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but  also  for  feasts  and  dances 


During  dances,  the  dancers 


assembled  at  the  far  end  near  the  drum  and  started  out  from 
and  returned  to  this  place 


The  ceremonial  house  house  above  described  was  used  for  all 
ceremonial  purposes  he  said-not  only  for  the  mounring  ceremony 
(the  'big  cry»'as  it  is  locally  ealled-  knovm  among  the  whites), 
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Choo*hftl*mem»a e 1 


ffraall  seeds  which  are  roeetedji^  SHten 


->  Anong  the  Qhoo«hi%l«iiifti.tiel  all  kinds  of  ^JQ^lM^ 

Jto»ra,     When  the  seeds  are  pounded  and  mixed  with  flour  the  mix- 
tars  is  called  Ko-'ha  and  iiail*     ^^on  wetted  and  mads  into  a  dough 
ready  to  sat,  it  is  oallsd  IfiBsBUL* 

Pinolft  sseds  wsre  usually  roastsd  over  coals  of  ths  Vallsy 
Oak  (Qnaroua  lobata).  also  often  called  lEush  Oak. 


MfiAl. 


Many  kinds  of  seeds  are  used  for  Pinole,  but  those  of  the 


Madia  and  HewJaonia 


greatest  quantity 


Afli 


Following  srs  nenes  of  plants  iriven  ne  by  the  £Mfi=hfiL=Bi3&.~ 
af»  used  by  them  for  Pinole.     Unfortunately  ths  plants  were 


not  at  hand  and  not  identified* 
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Of  the  ?all  Biver  i»ja-aah«w 
Poison  arrow  were  used  for  Grizzly  Bears.     The  poison 
was  made  bj  mixing  rettlesnake  and  spider  Tenom  in  a  rott«n 

« 

liTcr  and  addiiig  the  }iiice  of  hab^be-kos^lah .  the  poison 
parsnip.      Sonetimes  also  the  root  of  the  narrow-leaf  Wyeth 
sunflower  was  added.      These  things  were  crushed  and  pounded 
in  a  mortar  hole  in  the  rock  and  were  miied  with  water. 


The  arrows  were  straight  and  of  hard  wood»  usually 


rosebush  or  sarris  beny.      The  tips  were  of  hard  wood 
tipped  with  flint. 

The  old  Witch  IX>ctor8»  Kagicians.  used  to  look  at  the 


poison  mixture  through  a  thin  flake  of  obsidian  in  order 


to  see  which  wes  the  strongest  poison*  and  would  dip  the 
obsidian  tips  in  this  to  kill  quidcly* 


Told  ce  by  Charles  Green,  I'arch  1923. 
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HEWA  HAIR-DHESSING 


Viena  women  go  bare-headed.  They  haye  fine  heads 
of  straight  black  hair  which  is  combed  straight  down 


over  the  sides  of  the  head,  resting  en  the  shoulders 


and  back.  Women  in  mourning  Qiit  the  hair  off  short. 
Piute  and  Washoo  women  wear  heMlumdkerohiefs,  usuallj 
red,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  these  women  wearing  head 


handkerchiefs.  — 


•  ''Mj  •-jT?j'.iL  m^anjKSC7 


BEAH  IIUUTING 


The  usual  lay  of  hunting  beers  was  for  a  number  of  men  to  go 
out  end  fire  the  cha|.arral  in  which  the  bear  or  bears  were 
hiding,  ^vhile  one  or  two  men  climbed  trees  on  the  far  side  and 
shot  the  bears  with  arrows  when  they  came  out.       These  arrows 
were  sometimes  poisoned  with  rattlesnake  ▼enoro  or  spider  venom. 

All  the  men  except  those  with  bows  and  arrov/s  carried  fire 
sticks  and  no  weapons.       They  surrounded  the  brush  except  on  the 
side  of  the  shooters,  and  set  fire  to  it..     The  grandfather  of 
Chief   'Eph'v-^hild  hunting  in  this  way  was  killed  by  a  grizly. 


He  had  climbed  down  out  of  the   tree  to  get  a  better  shot  at  the 
bear  when  the  berr  rushed  rt  him.       He  ran  back  and  s^vung  himself 
up  into  the  tree,  but  before  he  got  out  of  reach  the  beer  sprang 
up  and  seized  his  leg  and  dragger^  hira  dov/n  and  bit  his  ch^st  and 
killed  him.       His  companions  rushed  up  and  killed  the  bej  r  with 
their  arrows,  but  it  w^s  too  Ic  te,   for  the  old  man  had  been 
mortally  w©undod  end  died. 
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iOfc 


ti*U~>^ 


^-^^^^   •^-^-^^^^it/v.v.^ 


»V-xj)'s<)Uj>^^ 


K    "tLLz) 


^  J\.i3ovK>.^iv-JW  "fc*-^.A.--^;7 . 


^^  fc~  a^U:JU    x^J^ 


/^ 


^^^K^iiOov^ 


^^2-~j^^>V-  ^  ::fckrvA>^,c^  r^  .cfcuje*^  160^^1^^. 


-1^ 


c«-c^  ^ 


i--^'-^    *^-A>J\J)L.^v.^ 


CiAjX-4v>»Al4i^^,,^^ 


J^^^^^^  cc^^V^  i^  ^  ^,.i_  v|  .c.^  ^^ 


-t^  .-^  !U^  U^-  w^WUct,  4..^ 


\ 
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M^ 


^j«gjm™g22»|g 


^ 


^*-*~0k   *-U.   PkJijL\a4^  » 


v^tAJkj^J[^' 


i«=\~t;^ 


0^     w.^ 


fc^^- 


(  U '  K.^  Iv 


V, 


j^^k'wuy.  JU,,^ 


^^.;^t  -^--^^w^(v(,>_ 


'Xk  ^sa» 


xy^ — ^V-^^ 


ckjk/N/^^    ^^-*m>>s./^jkjL      0<-^  *Ar| 


"^^K*JW<?. 


fV!\\i'}':Pv-^y.-i*,*im.'^vs!tw,j'A 


•r> 


►C6Vv, 


Q^^  OUv>^ 


^iJ^ 


t  ^  - 


\ 


*f^— ^  M  a  r  (^^-w .- (i.-0) 


CUUJl*.-..^      ^^^ 


SfirsiDmimUlQmg..  —  The  ceremonial  or  round  house,   called  >hloot, 


es 


was  Icrge  end  highly  domed  and  covered  with  bundles  of  tul 
It  had  a  single  large  centerpost. 


A   smaller  round  house,  called  koo-la^r  was  similar  to  the  'hloot 
and  WPS  covered  with  earth.  In  it  the  dancers  were  trained  and 
taught  the  songs. 


There  was  still  another  round  house,  called  the  Dream  dance  ho 
( h_aa±ls_!JlIo ot ) .  It  was  covered  with  shakes. 


use 


1\  l^^q-yj 


TRIBE  LIST  OF  '7h1k/H-''0  CHim-^'I 


M-Hhlkah-mo-chum^mi.    .    .   Cloverdale  Valley  tribe,   their  name  for 
themaelvea.     On  the  north  ^heir  territory  incluciea  ?.!cCray's.  the 
whole  of  Oat  Valley,  Preston,  and  all  of  Cloverdale  Valley,   on 
the  south  it  extends  to  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Swiss  Colony 
/sti(or  half  a  rile  south  of  Chianti).     Both  east  and  west  of 
Clov'Tdale  Valley  it  reaches  only  to  the  top  of  the  first  ridge- 
about  6  riles  each  '/ray  frotr.  the  river.     On  the  east   (over  the 
'irst  rldr^e)  and  on  the  south  it  abuts  a^-ainst  the  uiirelated 
/•lemnder  Valley  rish-sha^wel/H^d  of  Yukean  Mi-yahk-rrah.  whom 
they  call  fe^h^  chumlri    (or  Ah«cho  chum-fri)^   on  the  west  they 
are  in  contact   .-ith  the  Shah>kow-.ve  chun~rni»~the  northwestern 

4 

division  of  the  dry  Creek  tribe,  both  divisions  of  which  they 
call  Ma>hin  kow-nah  (slurrea  Min-kow-nah) ;   on  the  north. with  the 
Eieta,  ren-nol-vo-Veah   (whom  they  call  Kah-wel>lah).     Their  north- 
ern boundary  crosses  Russian  River  just  north  of  the  covered 
brid-e  at  Preston.     Told  me  by  John  Thonpson.  member  of  the  tribe. 
Tribal  nf'jne  -^iven  me  as  ^?ah-kah-Frxa  by  the  re«3hah'  churrXm^ ;   and 
^3  ^'ah-hah»no'  t-o..ohnh^bv  the  Potter  Valley  Porno.  — ci<c^ 


Ah-'kah-)no-ciiQ.  l.o~wab»  r 


u    ^ ir-rs ; —  J^^   Va-Vaf' otcolowani  F.arrettJ.    .    .Villic-fi  ».«-.»<  v 

b^ninrf  Wusaian  Rivrr^Ib^iItT^rd7-Sjr  ^f  Cloi^r'iaie.  -.ilrroft 
tthno-CJeo  Porno,   ^^l ,   Feb.   lOQB  ^arrr.tt. 


fi 


111 


Ah- 


(on  rnnch  of  S,-r  Bern').   W  theS^iLsV^olony'VoL^rbv  v'n 
inorr.^son.  nember  of  tribe,  — cm^s^  -luiiy.    i  jxa  me  oy  ..oMn 

barrett  siys  eaat  of  .  inery  of  Ttalian-owias  colonv     f    /,f4 


.■.-■'..r.s  hlv 


kOTE!!! 


•  *  «  •  -v 


«» 


•'^ah-kah-mo 


H'kar-otc^^lOwanl  Barrett.    .    .   See  /'h-ktih-mo-cho-lo-vvj-li-ne 


irn^ko  larrett.    .    .   •   Soe  Ah-raik'-ko 


E» chah- chah" i*hl I   (itcatcaiLi  Barrett).    .    .  Old  Camj)  aite  just 
south  of  R.  R.  Station  at  Asti. — Barrett,  Ethnc-Oeo^.   romo, 
224.  Feb.   190B. 

yahat!hr6  FarrTitt.    .    •  r'rah"  a  hah- 1  e«-  mo 

^^Mh-^hah-te-rro  (^-ucatlhrno  Barrett)    .    .    .   Naire  forXvilla^e     on  S  nide 
of  rrouth  of  Sulphur  Creek.— Barrett,  £thno-Geog.  Poro." ''21,  1908. 
X    "ee  IVikahrno. 

(lah-che-te-yo   G^^t cjt lyo  Barrett ) .    .    .  VilUu^e  near  W.  bank  of 

Pusaian  ^iver  aboui  i  mi.   south  of  Preat on. —Barrett,  Lthno- 
^--^ieo^,.  Pomo.  .?21,  Feb.   1908.  ^artjii^ 

Oe-ahep-tg-ton  (KJcTptetdn  Barrett).    .    .   Ikme  forXvIUag^    on  V*  aide 
of  routh  of  Sulphur  Creek.  —Barrett ,  Ethno-Oeog.  iono,  221,  1900 


w'  J  - 


See  '  "akalimo . 
/?:iciptetgn  Barrett  •    .   .   Gee  Cre-ahep-'.e'ton. 

Hcatc£^iLi  Barrett.    .    .  See  E-  c  hah-  c  hah- 1  -  hi  L 


Ka.h-lun"-ko.    Ck-<.l.-inko  Barrett).    .    .  ^'ah-Vah-fr,o  riare  for  their  village 
on  weat  aide  of  ^aai.in  River  about  ll  rrile  aouth  of  Cloverdale. 
Place  no 
ranche  ria 

Larrett 
Opot;.  Pomb,   ""21,  Ftb.  190n. 


)v/  waahed  away — ;ravel  bed  v/itri  «7ailro-id  j-aaainr*  over  forrre  r 
ia  aite.  Told  ne  by  John  Thompaon,  nember  of  tribe. --'^^*^*^ 
3  ys  1  mi.   SE  of  CJovordale.Site  on  Caldv/ell  ranch. — i-thno- 


Wffl&'X?k' 


Vah-kah-mo 


I  T»>«i"^  'tiii 


*     J 


^ah>^het-te-rro.   ,    ,  Vah-kah«ro  name  for  their  vJlLire  on  east  aide  of 
HuaatanHiver  and  south  side  of  junction  of  bi^;  SulLhur  Creek, 
extending  up  big  Sulphur  some  distance.  Told  r.e  by  ■'^ah.h^a^flnon, 
rember  of  tribe. — 


Kai-TT^.    .    .   «?ee  ^i-rr^e' 


^olanVp  Barrett.    .    .   See  ^aVlun-^'-ko 


Ki-rre*    .    .*'arre  of  un'iiertain  origin  applied  by  Powers  to  CloYerdale 
tribe.- 

Synonony: 

Eai=iG^.   .    .Subtribe  between  Oevaerville  and  Clov  rdale. — ?o?/er3. 
Tribes  of  Calif.,  r.   174.   lB3,  1R77. 


^'\me\   .   . 


^^airn«  (Kai 
""^Pt.T; 


Pov7ell,  Linf>i3tic  Families,  p.  RC,  l^m. 


"me) .    .   •  Barrett   (after  Powers).  — Handbook  An.    Indians, 
pp.  612-613,   1^07;  rdso  £thno-6eo2.  Porno,  p.  213. l^C^' 

Ki.    .    .   K'eane,  ^pp.   Stanford's  Comp.    (Central  and  So.  An.)  476, 
1878     (also  .iuoted  by  PoT^ell.  Lir^/ruiatic  Fardlios.  p.   *'7.   in9l) 


''ah-hah-m(^  ko-c^bah'.    .   .   "''arre  .<^ivon  me  by  Potter  Valley  Poro  ^or  Porro 

of  Clov*^rd  lie  re;"ion,  whone  proper  nme  is  ^^ah-kab-ro  cHirrtr i . »-g«i^ 

(rrtkaViiiS  Larrett) 
Eakabr^o^.    .       Yill«.-e  at  juncMcn  of  Sulphur  Creek  with  Pusaian  River 

Just  KE  of  Cloverdale,   occu]  ied  both  sides  of  Suljhur  Creek.-- «*^ 

•  _  « 

.Barrett  says  ime^n5k^«tricted  to  village  but  apiJied  to 
5mediate^vicifnty^?73Tde  of  creek  was  called^  GabatlhrQ.p^uV^:^^^ 


N.   aide  GiciptetSn.— Lthno-Geog.  Pomo.  221.  Feb.   190 
rneber  says  "wvs  rri 


^ 


roeber  says  "w-.s  principal  villfure  of  a  rroup  rost  ^ 
referred  to  ^.s  !!uaalakQn*.—n.<:ndbock  Indians 'Cal if.  .27,3. 
'  Iso  p.  .'^■')7  ;;nd  Tren.  Index,  p.  ^^^3. 


re|uently 
]925i 


Vah-kah-nx> 


liaVorna.    •    ."entionnd  by  ^'oatrorritonow  in  1^39  as  tribe  in 

Pusaian  River  Valley. — Beitrap;e  Rusaijjhen  Heiches,   I,  HO,  1839. 

Wakorraa.    .    .Bancroft  after  Baor  (  Koatrorr.itonow,  Beitrftf^  Pussiachen 
ranches ). —Nat ive  T^cea  Pacific  Statea,  Vol,   1,  p.  44^,  1^74, 

yakoma.    .    .   Erronooualy  rt furred  to  T^i-yahk-rrah.  —Barrett   in  Iland-bk. 
Am.   Indiana.  Pt  1,  p.  792,   1907. 


''gqalla  ^V-oQi^a.    .    .   See  ^V^  a-l&«kun 
^'iaalarTa-^n.    .    .   See  ?^u»q.-.l-la«kQn 
Ki-aal-la  Ma/:tarf.    .    ,   See  Mu-aal-la^kun 


Moz 


te«chah-ton  (mo^itcaton  Barrett).  .  • 
W  of  "Ruaaian  Piver  about  1  3/4  rri. 
£thno-neoc.  Porw),  ;.21,  Feb.   190^\ 


Old  vill.vge  abort  diatance 
SSE  of  Cloverdale. --Barrett, 


rr  0  ^.1  teat  on  B'lrrett . 


.    .   Sne  Vo- '*•&-' cbab» ton. 


-  /■ 


T'uaakakun.    .    .   See  ''u-^al-laCkuri 


"uTftlftVvn.    .    .  See  -^i-aal-la-Vun' 


^      f 


^'uaalakun.    .    .   See  ''u- *al-la-kun 


Vu"3al«la-kun   (Mi-aal'-la  ?^aT^n).    .    .  Mentioned  by  Powera   in  1877 

aa  tribe  between  Geyaerville  und  Clovordale.— Tribea  df  Calif.,..,  • 
'      174.  1^77/  Mentioned  nlso  by  aeveml  .-.uthora  under  varioua/TTutT^^*^^^ 
v/ithout  information.    (See  Syr'onotf.y) .   •''roeber  atatea  thxt  '"akabmo 

at  rrouth  of  Sulpbur  Creek,' w<c3  trie  principal  vi  la^^e  of  a 
rroup  rrorjt   frequently  referred  to  aa  ^-uaalakon*. 

%nonorny: 

Vaaalla  ^■a!-oona.  .  .  Bancroft  (nfter  Powera,  Porro  ?'S)— Native 
Racea  Pacific  Statea,  Vol.  T,  p.  499.  1P;74 


Mah-kah-mo 


f 


!^u-'Bal«'la~V:un  Hynonory  cont. 


%f 


aaallarrtfi^  .oon.    .    .   l^ivision  of  Porno. — Bancroft,   l^fcive  Races, 
Vol.   III.   f)66i  yaaallarae-oona.  643,   lf'75. 


yUaalama^n  or  Muaakakun.    .    .  Powell,  LirvoAiatic  Farriliea,  r 
r^B,  1091  •        ^^ 


_    / 


^*i-nal-la  ^^^"gun  or  Mu-afg-la-'kun.    .    .  Forera,  Tribes  of  Calif. 

ri-sr-l-la  TW'fm^or  ^'lyial- la-kun.  — Earrpht  after  Fowers— Rhno- 
^■eof>  Fomo,  ''l.v;a4.   190R. 

Munakakun  O^Halafriarun).    .    .  Powell,  Lin';aiiatic  Fariliea.  p,  PR 
1B91. 

l[usalakun.    .    .  Barrett   in  Ilandbk.   Am,   Indians,  Pt.   1,  p.  958. 

^■'URRlacon.    .    .   Source  of  a  fomo  jdace  najre  ,  perhapa  n  chief's 
name.— f^roeber,  Ilandbk.   Indiana  Calif.,  v.  694:,  C^en. -Inuex 
p.  9B5. 

Wuaalakon.    .    .  Kroeber.  Ilandbk,   Indiana  Calif.,  p.  233,  1925. 
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Lowtiiir€Lr\ce 


A.   Foofclruvv> 


■gggggB^aoBaimmmm^Bu 


Buena  Vista, Ainador  Co. 
Sept. 9, 1903 

* 

On  one  of  the  bare  promontories  jutting  out  into  the  valley, 
at  the  base  of  Buena  Yista.   is  an  ancient^^^aindian  settlement- 
or  at  least  all  that  remins  of  a    onco^prosporous  village. 
There  are  nov/  only  tv/o  houses,  and  an  old  earth  covered  ceremon- 
ial  house  like  the  one  I  described  at  Cortena  Creek  but  smalle^r 
and  lower.      This  one  had  only  one  entrance  and  it  faced  the  east 
and  is  very  low.       The  ground  inside  is  excavated  two  or  3  feet 
below  the  general  level,  as  usual.      The  ground  plan  is  oval  and 
the  roof  of  earth- covered  branches  is  supported  by  strong  posts 


and  connecting  timbers. 


flow entrance 

'•   facing  east 


g  diagram  shov/s  the  ground  plan, 
with  positions  of  the  upright  posts 


fe^aa"^  sublV^vV  e.   Hook-ka-go)  Hang' 


The  top  of  each  post  is  deeply  and  squarely  notched  to  re- 


ceive the  connecting  roof  timbers. 


sunk 


'^^■^M 


l^^ «,  .. ... 
M  U  W  A 


yr 


^^f' 


Buena  V/ista 


^^placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  "building.     Its  top  is 


4l^^  .  a. 


a  single  thick  hoard.   The  old  man  told  me^this^a  drum  on  which 
some  person  beats  with  the  feet  during  the  ceremonies.  He  sw-ys 
a  hollow  log  is  "better  and  they  used  to  have  one  in  the  old 
r»c»vomnninl  hmiRA  ^^■hin'h  stoof^  farther  out  on  the  rromontory  and 


vAas  much  largerr-as  shovm  by  the  excavation  which  still  remains. 

/•  . 

is 

At  the  esftreme  (northern)  end  of  the  promontory  a  large 

shallow  depression  now  and  for  many  years  used  as  a  burial  placd 
by  these  Indians.   It  was  once  a  huge  ceremonial  house,  but 
that  was  long  ago. 


UMJ 


HOOKOOEKO  SUBFAMILY 


Merriam,  Dist.and  Classif.of  Mewan  Stock 
of  California,  Amer.  Anthropologist, 
NS  IX,  pp.  354-356,  June  1907. 


^      '■    X 


•i  T' 


THE  HOOKOOEKO  SUBFAMILY 
The  Hoo^ 'koo-e' 'ko  subfamily  occupied  the  coast  country  from 
the  north  shore  of  Golden  Gate  and  San  Pablo  bay  northerly  to 
Duncan  point,  4  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Russian  river  —  a 
distance  in  an  air  line  of  about  50  miles.  They  belong  to  the  Transi- 
tion zone. 

The  subfamily  comprises  three  tribes  —  the  O-la-menf  -ko  of 
Bodega  bay  ;  the  Lek-kah' -te-wut' -ko  of  the  open  hill  country  from 
Freestone  to  Petaluma ;  and  the  Hoo' -koo-e^ -ko  of  the  region  thence 
southward  to  San  Francisco  bay. 

THE    OLAMENTKO 

The  territory  of  the  O-la-menf  -ko  begins  on  the  north  at  Dun- 
can point,  4  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  Russian  river,  and  reaches 
southerly  only  to  Valley  Ford  creek,  in  the  open  hill  country  mid- 
way between  the  mouths  of  Bodega  and  Tomales  bays.  The  home 
of  the  Olamentko  therefore  was  a  very  small  area,  only  about  ten 
miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  and  not  more  than  8  or  9  miles  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part.  The  tribe  lived  mainly  on  the  shore, 
going  inland  at  certain  seasons  to  hunt  and  gather  acorns.  Their 
center  of  distribution  was  Yo'-le  tam'-mal —  Bodega  bay  —  which 
was  encircled  by  their  villages.  The  farthest  seaward  was  at  Te'-wut 
hoo'-yak  (meaning  'willow  point')  on  Bodega  Head;  another  was 
on  the  bar,  now  partly  washed  away,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay ; 
and  others  were  scattered  about  the  shores  at  frequent  intervals, 
particularly  on  the  east  side.  From  this  center  the  villages  fol- 
lowed the  coast  north  to  Pool' -yah  Id-kum  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
creek,  and  south  to  Ah-wah'-che  at  the  mouth  of  Valley  Ford 

creek. 

The  Olamentko  are  called  Ah' -kum-tut' -tah  by  the  Kanamara. 

THE   LEKAHTEWUTKO 

The  territory  of  the  Lek-kah' -te-wut' -ko  extended  easterly  from 
Freestone  to  a  point  about  a  mile  north  of  Petaluma.  It  lay  east 
of  the  Olamentko  and  north  of  the  Hookooeko.  The  language  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hookooeko.  The  principal 
villages  were  Lek-kah-te-wut,  about  a  mile  north  of  Petaluma,  and 
Po-tow' 'Wah-yc/ -me,  at  Freestone.  Po-tow' -wah-yo' -me  was  on  the 
old  Indian  mound  just  east  of  the  present  railroad  station  at  Free- 
stone, and  was  inhabited  until  some  time  in  the  eighties  —  till  about 
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1885  I  am  told.     There  was  also  at  least  one  other  village,  near 

Valley  Ford.^ 

The  Lekahtewut  are  called  Pet-a-loo-mah-che  by  the  Kanamara, 

and  On-waV-le-sah  by  the  Wappo. 

THE   HOOKOOEKO 

The  territory  of  the  Hoo' -koo-e' -ko  extends  from  Valley  Ford 
creek  southerly  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  from  Point  Reyes  peninsula 
easterly  to  Petaluma  marshes  and  San  Pablo  bay.  Its  northern 
boundary  ran  from  Valley  Ford  creek  easterly  to  a  point  about  a 
mile  north  of  Petaluma — the  same  line  forming  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Olamentko  and  Lekahtewut.  The  present  bounds  of 
Marin  county  are  almost  —  but  not  quite  —  coextensive  with  the 
Hookooeko  territory.  Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  series  of  beautiful 
valleys  about  its  base,  from  San  Rafael  on  the  east  to  Olema  on  the 
west,  and  the  long,  fiord-like  Tomales  bay  all  belonged  to  the  Hoo- 
kooeko ;  and  some  of  the  most  familiar  geographic  names  in  Cali- 
fornia were  taken  directly  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  same  tribe.* 

It  is  of  historic  interest  that  the  Hookooeko  were  the  first  west 
coast  tribe  to  be  discovered  by  Europeans.  When  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  the  summer  of  1579,  sailed  along  the  south  side  of 
Point  Reyes  peninsula  and  put  into  the  broad  bay  that  now  bears 
his  name,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  their  country  and  was  much 
impressed  by  their  friendliness  and  singular  customs. 

1  Capt.  M.  C.  Meeker  of  Occidental,  Sonoma  county,  tells  me  that  in  the  winter  of 
1 86 1  or  1862  he  witnessed  a  cremation  near  Valley  Ford  rancheria.  Attracted  by  the 
loud  wailing  of  the  Indians  he  went  to  the  spot  and  found  them  engaged  in  burning  the 

body  of  a  child. 

'  Among  such  names  are  Tamalpais,  from  Tam^-mal  the  bay  country,  and  pi^-is  a 
mountain  (  Tam^ -mal-pV -es  or  Tam^ -mal-pV s  is  their  own  name  for  the  mountain)  ; 
Tamales  bay,  from  Tam-mal  the  bay  country  ( lam-mal  hoo-yah^  Tamates  point ;  Tarn- 
mal-koy  the  people  on  Tamales  bay  in  distinction  to  those  of  the  interior)  ;  Olema,  from 
O'la^-mah  the  name  of  the  place  ;  Marin  county,  from  Maritty  a  great  chief  of  the  Hoo- 
kooeko tribe ;  Novato,  from  No-vah^-to  another  chief.  The  name  Petaluma  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  Kanamara  tribe  on  the  north.  Other  familiar  Indian  place  names 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  region  are  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suskol,  and  Suisun  —  all  original 
names  for  the  same  places  in  the  language  of  the  Foo^-e-wiUy  the  tribe  next  east  of  the 
Hookooeko.  Mt  Tamalpais  is  the  only  mountain  in  the  land  of  the  Hookooeko^  but  two 
others  are  visible  —  Sonoma  peak  which  they  call  Oo^ -nah-pV s^  and  St  Helena,  which 
they  call  Chitch' -ah-pV s. 
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A  few  of  the  many  villages  of  the  Hookooeko  were : 

Etch'  -a'tam'  -tnaly  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Nicasio. 

Ah'Wan'-me,  at  or  near  San  Rafael. 

Cho'-ketch-ahy  at  or  near  Novato.  .  - 

Le' 'Wan-nel-lo-wah',  at  or  near  Sausalito. 

Sdk'-lo'-ke,  on   the  long   point  on   east  side   of  entrance   to   Tamales 

bay. 
Oo* 'troo-mi-ah,  near  present  town  of  Tomales. 
0-ld!-mahy  near  present  town  of  Olema. 

There  were  numerous  others,  along  both  shores  of  Tomales 
bay,  and  at  various  points  in  the  interior  valleys. 


Present  Status  op  the  Tribes 

(f  the  seventeen  tribes  comprising  the  Mewan  stock,  the  three 
Mewuk  or  Sierra  tribes  are  each  represented  by  a  considerable 
number  of  living  men  and  women ;  the  Tuleamme  of  Lake  county 
by  possibly  half  a  dozen  persons ;  while  all  of  the  valley  and  coast 
tribes,  thirteen  in  number  —  namely,  the  Olamentko,  Lekahtewut, 
Hookooeko,  Hulpoomne,  Ochehak,  Wipa,  Hannesuk,  Yatchach- 
umne,  Mokozumne,  Mokalumne,  Chilumne,  Siakumne,  and  Tuol- 
umne—  are  either  already  extinct  or  are  represented  by  only  one 
or  two  survivors.  \  /" 

The  conclusion  is  obvious,  namely,  that  the  resisting  power  ot 
the  tribes  depends,  not  on  numbers,  not  on  extent  of  territory,  not 
on  aggressive  or  defensive  habits,  but  solely  on  degree  of  accessi- 
bility to  the  whites.  Contact  with  whites  is  deadly ;  the  Indians 
cannot  hold  out  against  \t.  and  the  rapidity  of  their  disappearance 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  closeness  and  duration  of  the  con- 
tact. Thus  the  valley  tribes  within  easy  reach  of  the  early  Span- 
iards were  swept  away  first ;  the  coast  tribes,  next  in  accessibility, 
were  next  to  perish ;  while  the  Sierra  tribes,  inhabiting  a  rough 
mountainous  country,  were  able  to  hold  out  longer  and  still  sur- 
vive in  considerable  numbers,  though  long  since  reduced  to  a  mis- 
erable I'emnant  of  their  former  strength.^ 

€*¥oT  a  discussion  of  the  rate,  amount,  and  causes  of  decrease  of  California  Indians, 
scd  my  paper  entitled  The  Indian  Population  of  California,  American  Anthropolo^^^ 
^ol  7,  pp.  594-606,  1905. 
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The  First  People 

Miwok  Indian  Myths 
By  Derrick  Norman  Lehmer 


THE    Miwok    Indians,    to    which 
tribe  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  belong,  are  found 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  in  California,  from  as 
far  north  as  El  Dorado  County  to  Ma- 
dera County  on   the  south.     In  former 
times  they  also  lived  near  Bodega  Bay, 
and  many  of  their  myths  indicate  that 
they    once    inhabited    the    region    about 
Mount    Diablo.   They   are    one   of   the 
many     tribes     of     the     western     slopes 
grouped  by  those  ignorant  of  anthropol- 
ogy   under    the    ignominious    name    of 
**Diggers,"  a  name  as  devoid  of  scientific 
meaning    as    ''Yankee*'    or 
"Greaser,"   and   applied   to 
tribes  as  different  in  their 
language,  culture  and  racial 
background  as  are  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Japanese. 

The  Miwoks  have  inher- 
ited from  their  remote  an- 
cestors a  remarkable  series 
of  legends  which  have  to  do 
with  a  curious  'Tirst  Peo- 
ple*' from  whom  descended 
the   various   tribes  of   men 
and    animals.    Among    the 
chiefs  of  these  first  people 
were    Ahale    the    Coyote- 
man,  Wek-wek,  the  Prairie 
Falcon,    MoUuk   the   Con- 
dor, Toopi   the   Chipmunk 
and  many  others,   together 
with  a  blood-curdling  breed 
of  giants;   Uwulin,   Kilak, 
Yayali,    who    have    been 
made  to  account  for  the  bones  of  pre- 
historic monsters  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  region  where  the  Miwok  lived. 
These  giants  were  curiously   like  those 
invented  by  our  own  ancestors  in  being 
vulnerable  in  special  parts  of  their  bod- 
ies.    Thus,    Uwulin   was   said    to   be   a 
giant  who  went  about  with  a  hunting 
sack  on  his  shoulders  in  which  he  placed 
his  prey.  He  is  described  by  Tom  Wil- 
liams, an  old  medicine-man  of  the  tribe 
as  follows:   ''His  hands  were  so   large 
that  he  could  at  a  single  grasp  hold  a 
person   between   each   two   of   his   little 
fingers.  The  hunting  sack  was  so  large 
that  it  would  hold  all  the  people  of  a 
village  at  once.  He  had  no  blood,  brain 
or  ordinary  heart.   His  only  vulnerable 
point  was  a  tiny  spot  in  his  heel.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  know  its  loca- 
tion. The  few  people  left  in  the  world 
discussed  how  they  might  be  rid  of  Uwu- 
lin. At  last,  Fly  found  him  fast  asleep. 


Beginning  at  his  head  he  travelled  over 
every  part  of  his  body  biting  him  every- 
where. Uwulin  gave  no  sign  of  feeling 
Fly's  bites  until  his  heel  was  reached. 
Then  he  kicked,  and  Fly  knew  that  he 
had    found    a  vulnerable   spot.   Fly   re- 
turned to  the  people  and  announced  his 
discovery.  All  wondeied  how  they  might 
kill  Uwulin.   It  was  finally  decided  to 
make   a   large   number   of   awls.   These 
were  placed  near  the  trail  travelled  by 
Uwulin,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could   not  walk  withou   ttheir   sticking 
into  his  feet.  Finally,  <  ne  of  them  pierced 
the  point  where  his  heart  was.  He  died 


FATE 

By  Charles  G.  Blanden 

MEN,  understanding  not,  have  named  me  Fate, 
And  call  me  cruel.  I  am  nothing  more 
Than  that  which  dwells  within  the  hidden  core 
Of  each  man's  heart — his  unseen  self,  his  mate. 
With  him  I  go  and  come ;  with  him  I  hate 
And  love ;  whatever  be  the  wine  he  pour 
Into  his  cup,  I  drink ;  whatever  store 
Be  his  of  wealth  or  dross,  is  my  estate. 

Valor  and  cowardice,  strength  and  weakness ; 
All  virtues,  all  -the  vices  of  the  soul. 

Are  but  my  sunlight,  or  my  shadows  base. 
Say  not  that  I  condemn,  nor  that  I  bless ; 
Whatever  pit  man  wins,  whatever  goal 
Attains,  I  share  his  honor  or  disgrace. 


immediately.  This  was  near  the  present 
town  of  Coulterville.  It  is  said  that  a 
few .  years  ago  a  man  here  found  the 
bones  of  Uwulin.  "They  were  of  ini- 
mense  size,  especially  the  head.  This 
man  died  a   few  days  after   unearthing 

the  bones." 

This  tale  of  a  Miwok  Achilles  is 
matched  by  another  of  Yayali,  who 
seems  to  have  pestered  the  people  of 
Tuolumne  County  where,  near  the  tow^n 
of  Columbia,  are  to  be  found  certain 
white  rocks  said  to  be  his  bones.  Ya- 
yali's  story  is  told  in  dramatic  manner 
by  William  Fuller  a  prominent  member 
of  the  tribe  near  Sonora.  "Where  are 
you,  grandchild?  Where  are  you?  Where 
are  you?  I  am  lost!  Where  are  you? 
I  am  lost.  Some  one  comes!  Look  out! 
Get  ready!  Prepare!  Yayali  comes! 
From  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees  they 
broke  off  the  cones.  They  piled  them  to- 
gether. As  Yayali  started  to  climb  the 


cliff  where  the  people  had  taken  refuge 
they  set  fire  to  the  piles  of  cones  and 
threw  them  into  Yayali's  basket.  They 
threw  the  burning  cones  into  Yayali's 
basket.  Yayali  became  hot.  He  stum- 
bled. 'Which  way  shall  I  fall?'  he 
asked.  They  told  him  to  fall  to  the 
north." 

It  would  be  a  very  conservative  defini- 
tion of  poetry  that  would  deny  the  po- 
etic value  of  the  above  picture  of  the 
fugitives  huddled  on  the  cliff,  watching 
the  approach  of  the  horrible  monster. 
Even  if  it  were  lacking  in  poetic  feeling 
one  can  see  what  would  be  the  effect 

when  given  in  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  utentbe  in  the 
crowded  round-house,  with 
the  grim  songs  that  go  with 
the  legend. 

Besides  the  gloomy  myths 
of  the  cannibal  giants  there 
are  many  others  of  adven- 
ture,   which    have    curious 
contact  with  legends  of  our 
ow^n.  Thus  the  theft  of  fire 
by  Prometheus  is  paralleled 
by  the  myth  of  Puscena,  the 
flute-player,  who  afterwards 
became  the  white-footed 
mouse.    The  people  in  the 
mountains  had  no  fire  and 
the  valley  people  guarded  it 
very  jealously.   Flute-player 
was  sent  down  to  get  the 
fire.   He  took  with  him  two 
flutes.    He   played   for   the 
valley  people  and  put  them 
to  sleep.   Then  he  quietly  arose  and  put 
two  coals  of  fire  in  each  flute,  and  started 
home.    The  valley  people  awoke  to  find 
him  gone  with  the  fire.   They  sent  Hail 
and  Rain,  their  two  swiftest  runners,  in 
pursuit.    Flute-player  heard  them  com- 
ing, so  he  hid  the  fire  under  a  buckeye- 
tree.    (One  can  get  fire  out  of  the  buck- 
eye-tree by  rubbing;  it  is  the  best  wood 
for  that  purpose.) 

After  eluding  his  pursuers.  Flute- 
player  came  to  the  dark  round-house  in 
the  mountain.  A  large  fire  was  then 
made  in  the  center  of  the  house  and  all 
the  mountain  people  came  in.  Then 
follows  the  Miwok  version  of  the  legend 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Those  near 
to  the  fire  talked  correctly.  The  people 
at  the  sides  of  the  house  talked  brokenly. 
Everything  was  confusion.  "The 
people,"  says  Tom  Williams,  "fought 
each  other  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  other's  speech."   This  remark 
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reveals  a  profound  truth  which  this  war- 
torn  world  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

It  would  be  a  people  of  little  imagina- 
tion who  would  have  no  legend  of  a 
universal  deluge.  The  Miwok  flood  is 
astonishing  in  its  curious  parallels  to  the 
Mosaic  account.  Certain  of  the  First 
People  floated  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
where  they  found  green  fruit.  Wek- 
wek  told  them  not  to  eat  the  fruit.  Then 
they  sent  Dove  and  Humming-bird  to 
survey  the  water  and  to  discover  how 
humanity  was  faring.  Dove  reported 
that  all  human  beings  were  dead.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  tales 
were  told  among  the  members  of  this 
tribe  for  generations  before  they  could 
have  heard  of  the  white  man's  stories 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  of  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  dove. 

Coyote  figures  among  these  myths  as 
prominently  as  he  does  in  the  myths  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians;  but  not,  as  among 
many  tribes,  as  a  stupid,  greedy  fellow, 
easily  imposed  upon  and  always  cow- 
ardly and  full  of  tricks.  Among  the 
Miwok  he  sometimes  plays  an  heroic 
role.  Thus  there  is  a  tale  of  the  olden 
time  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  did 
not  shine  west  of  the  timber  line  along 
the  foot-hills.  West  of  this  line  every- 
thing was  dark.  There  was  no  regular 
food;  no  baskets  such  as  people  have 
now.  People  were  never  married  and 
no  children  were  born.  Coyote  was  a 
mighty  hunter.  He  journeyed  to  the 
east,  going  further  and  further  into  the 
mountains.  The  nearer  he  came  to  the 
timber  line  the  brighter  everything  be- 
came. Here  he  saw  people  who  were  to 
him  very  strange.  He  returned  and  told 
the  chief  about  this  strange  new  land, 
and  of  its  people  and  of  its  many  won- 
ders. Especially  he  told  them  how  they 
had  a  sun  and  a  moon  there.  The  sun 
rose  in  the  east  in  the  morning,  passed 
over  the  heavens,  and  came  at  night  to 
the  home  of  the  chief  near  the  timber 
line.  The  chief  did  not  believe  all  this 
wonderful  tale;  but  he  asked  Coyote 
what    he    wanted    to    do    about    it    all. 


Coyote  said:  ''I  could  go  and  steal  that 
light  very  easily.''  **But  what  w^ould 
you  do  with  the  sun  if  we  had  it?"  ''I 
do  not  know  exactly,"  said  Coyote; 
**but  we  would  manage  in  some  way  to 
make  it  go."  (Coyote's  motto  seems  to 
have  been  Fiat  Lux.  He  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  scientist). 

Coyote  made  several  trips  to  the  east, 
returning  each  time  with  more  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  things  he  had  seen. 
No  one  believed  him.  They  all  made 
fun  of  him  and  called  him  a  wild 
dreamer.  He  finally  decided  to  act  on 
his  own  account.  After  many  exciting 
adventures  worthy  of  Ulysses  himself, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  stealing  the  sun 
and  brought  it  home.  He  placed  it  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  chief  who 
looked  it  over,  poked  it  with  his  foot  and 
said:  **Well,  what  good  is  it?  What 
use  can  we  make  of  it  anyway?"  (The 
chief  seems  to  have  been  a  hard-headed 
business  man  with  an  eye  to  dividends. 
His  descendents  sometimes  object  to  the 
teaching  of  science.  They  want  only  the 
application  of  science.)  Coyote  replied: 
**Never  mind — we'll  make  some  use  of 
it.  We'll  make  it  go  as  it  did  over  the 
east,  only  we  will  make  it  light  the 
whole  world.  (Note  the  altruistic  note 
in  this  investigator!)  Coyote  did  man- 
age it  so  that  the  sun  moved  as  it  does 
now. 

Besides  these  myths  which  try  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  things,  there  is  an- 
other sort  which  doubtless  reaches  back 
to  the  days  when  the  cave-man  tried  to 
shut  himself  in  from  prowling  wild 
beasts.  The  story  of  the  wolf  who 
threatened  to  huff  and  to  puff  and  to 
blow  the  house  down  over  the  head  of 
the  brave  little  pig,  must  have  origin- 
ated soon  after  our  ancestors  came  down 
out  of  the  trees.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
matic of  the  Miwok  tales  has  to  do  with 
the  two  little  Fawns  that  took  refuge 
with  their  grandfather  Lizard,  from  the 
Bear  that  had  eaten  their  mother.  There 
was  a  thrilling  anguish  of  suspense  while 
the  Bear  tried  first  one  side  of  the  house 


and  then  another,  finally  finding  the  hole 
where  the  smoke  escai>ed  from  the  top 
of  the  ochum.  Lizard,  meanwhile,  had 
been  heating  some  big  stones  in  the  fire. 
The  Bear  asked:  "Did  the  Fawns  come 
here?"  "Yes,  why?"  "1  wish  to  take 
them  home  to  their  mother,"  replied 
Bear.  Lizard  laughed.  (No  doubt  the 
brown  listeners  in  the  shadowy  corners 
of  the  round-house  laughed  too,  know- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  Fawns' 
mother.)  Bear  shouted:  "I  shall  eat 
those  girls!"  Lizard  laughed  again. 
"How  shall  I  enter?"  demanded  Bear. 
"Shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth, 
then  you  shall  enter  the  quicker,"  an- 
swered Lizard.  (No  doubt  a  Miwok 
translation  of  an  old  formula  of  our 
own :  "Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes  and  I'll  give  you  something  to  make 
you  wise.")  Bear  shut  her  eyes  and 
shoved  her  head  through  the  smoke-hole 
with  her  mouth  open.  "Wider!"  shouted 
Lizard.  She  opened  her  mouth  wider. 
Then  Lizard  threw  the  heated  stones 
into  her  mouth  and  she  rolled  from  the 
top  of  the  house,  dead. 

One  would  expect,  perhaps,  to  find 
elaborate  tales  to  account  for  the  won- 
ders of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Tales  of 
this  mysterious  place  are,  however,  of 
little  interest.  Many  of  the  legends  are 
written  around  Bower  Cave;  but  the 
myths  to  account  for  the  Yosemite  have 
a  more  sophisticated  flavor.  One  sus- 
pects them  of  being  made  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  white  man.  The  old 
First  People  do  not  figure  in  them. 
Thus,  Half  Dome  is  beaten  by  her  hus- 
band, Washington  Tower.  Her  burden 
basket  falls  into  Mirror  Lake.  Half 
Dome  is  another  burden  basket.  The 
Royal  Arches  are  her  baby  basket.  The 
streaks  on  the  wall  are  the  marks  of 
her  tears.  All  this  is  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent key  from  the  myths  of  the  First 
People,  and  presents  a  picture  of  domes- 
tic life  quite  out  of  tone  with  the  Miwok 
family.  One  might  eevn  suspect,  per- 
haps, that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Mi- 
wok with  this  valley  may  not  date  very 
far  back  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 


^1 iimiminiimiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJ  iiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii| 

T7^IM,\the  China  boy,  wore  gray  mohair  edged  with  black  braid,  and  carried  the  sinker  tassel  of  hiTqueue  in  | 

xV.    a  side^focket  along  with  his  good  luck  charm,  tobacco  and  brown  rice  cigarette  papers.    Kim's  face  was  as  | 

innocent  of  expre^ion  as  the  blurred  pictures  on  Pulchree's  walls,  .  .  the  sort  which  one  stood  off  to  appreciate  | 

—or  to  decide  the  arfin's.  intentions.    One  did  the  same  thing  ivith  Kim,  but  without  reward;  Kim  never  betrayed  | 

himself.  .  .  .  Pulchree  found  tfi^-he^^^nust  begin  with  an  Qriental  the  way  he  would  continue,  or  habitually  go  | 

on  his  knees  and  eat  dirt.    He  learnedbyy^^^eriencj  titat  if  he  ordered  nutmeg  instead  of  cinnamon  in  apple  pie,  | 

or  wished  to  change  a  mat  beside  his  bed,  Kim  woutd  either  ignore  the  command  or  leave  his  employ.     Then  | 

Pulchree,  boycotted  at  the  employment  agency,  was  forced  to  take-Kizn^back  and  raise  his  wages.  I 
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lEST  POINT 


Ny 


^J^^-flwae^^7,  ^tor) 


While  sitting  talkiiTg  with  the  chief  at  his  place 
I  saw  an  old  man  from  Railroad  Flat  ride  up  and  dismount 
and  walk  straight  to  the  rear  ef  the  'roujid  house'  where 
an  old  woman  had  died  2  or  3  weeks  ago.     The  chief  told 


had 


I  looked 


at  my  watch;  it  was  4  o'clock.  The  old  man  began  in  a 

I 

I 

low  voice  a  low  wailing  howl,  not  unlike  the  wailir^  of 
a  small  dog,  only  much  lower.     As  he  cried  he  put  his 
aim  around  the  daughter  of  the  dead  woman  and  patted  her 
on  the  back.     After  keepirig  this  up  at  intervals  for 
half  an  hour,  always  .in  the  same  lojjr  key,  he  came  over  to 

./■ 

us  and  handed  the  chief  a  milkweed  cord  about  10  inches 
loiTS  knotted  with  seven  (7)  knots,  indicatir^  the  number 
of  days  before  a  mournir^  ceremony  (commonly  called  the 
'cry')  will  be  held  at  his  place  at  Railroad  Flat.  The 

m 

chief  must  untie  one  knot  every  day,  and  when  the  last  one 
is  untiedjhe  will  know  it  is  time  to  go  to'  the- cry.  The  old 
man  had  a  number  of  these  strir^s  sind  gives  one  to  the 
head  man  of  each  Indian  village. 

The  daughter  of  the  dead  woman  —  a  young  woman 
about  22   —  has  painted  a  red  mark  on  each  cheek. 

The  'cry'  for  the  old  woman  probably  began  Sept*  24. 
I  was  not  there  but  Ed.  McLeod  who  visited  the  place  while 
the  Indians  were  gatherir^,  told  me  that  they  had 


-^'^S^Sl^iW^!^*;!^  > 


hollowed  out  a  manzanita  bush  near  one  of  the  houses  as 
a  receptacle  for  gifts  for  the  dead.  They  had  cut  out 
the  middle  part  of  the  manzanita  and  stiffened  the 
outer  branches  by  interlacir^  with  splints  and  sticks 
and  had  put  a  binding  around  the  outside  leavir^  a 
large  cavity.  Into  this  had  been  placed  the  clothing 
and  other  presents  brought  by  the  mourners  to  be.^ 
burned. -^ 


S5Fr" 


■ .:  *  >--..."  -,  <-' 


^m 


f^m^m^m 


At>  <u^  /  »^  SUGAR  PINB  NUTS 


ijHA\r^ 


At  West  Point(  August  25.  1903)  I  watched  an  old 
woman  preparing  nuts  of  the  ^gar^ine.  The  cones, 
still  green,  containing  nuts  which  were  as  yet  hardly 
ripe,  were  roasted  for  a  short  time  in  the  fire,  after 
which  they  were  remoTcd  and  split  lengthwise  with  a  knife, 
making  it  easy  to  get  at  the  nuts  hetween  the  scales. 
The  nuts  were  then  shucked,  the  meats  removed  and  pounded 


m  a 


small  portable  mortar.  The  nut  flour  thus  made  was 


used  for  soup. 


Huts 


of  the  Digger  Pine  are  not  made  into  soup,  hut 


^I99m 


are  roasted  and  eaten  as  nuts.  Great  quantities  of  them 
are  eaten.  '^^'^"'^  -   /-    » 


JS. 


jimxmip's  § 


i\i^ 


like  our  tin  dust])ans--the  saino  as  at  American  River.       This  form 


is  distinctive  of  the  Tin-nan  or  Ilecenon  trite. 


The  burden  basket  they  all 


Koi-yal: 


The  big  3  stick  coiled  cooking  baskets  they  call^^oo-kuSi^pul-lus; 


the  small  mush  bowl's  nan-ni-  pul  lus  or 


pul-lus 


The  flattish  circular  winnower  is  Soo-loo;  tlie  deeper  one (with 

t 

sloping  sided) 

Their  round  choked -mouthed  coiled    baskets  they  call  I.!uk-ka-l5 
and  say  tliat  formerly  very  many  of  than  were  made  with  covers,  to 
hold  seeds  and  trinkets. 

The  old  storehouse  basket  for  food  they  call  Ae-pa. 

The  single-rod  coiled  bowl  Iti  )uit-ch.Q . 

This  is  the  head-quarters  for  the  deep  cooking  baksets(3-rod) 

ft 

t 

with  straight  flaring  sides,  and  attractive  designs  in  black  and 


fern  rood  and  red  redbud  bark. 


These 


are  the 


/!oo- 


kum  r)ul-lus.      I  measured  some  that  were  3  feet 


higli  on  the  side.       They  have  some  V/ashoo  shaped  winnowers. 


■NM 


T)vtv^   hiiK    ♦'^^^  1-W  iUtv^,iu^>-4.  ,     U^:j21!»ii: 


^U-^^5..«,,,,oO^  vos^Jt^  ^cHlj^  ^fix-oX;  (^-^^^-^--^  Ia^^^W  )::^, 

^Jt^;^4..,0^  j'-AA/k.^j.^.^    <Xj^.x_    J^^y,^     ZoL^zA-^    A^^  ^^Xv-a^   ^#*^ 


H^' 


G^vo\v.\vi^  TVolW 


•*~^^*iJK^  vkKjJlSL    SL  *-tvjt/::*v4^iLifeo  «A^^ — cxlX;:^  Xuj  o^  *^v.-^^*~*— ♦ 


"^l^S^JbNwi^  »j.vrikK^  Vvfl^AT-'ssuj  Ai'^fev^  T*^^ : 
-TJUvi^-jkCvJu^hi^  •--H^*^- V^*<  ^f^ 


"ROO^    "VlOLU 


,•«?>«    ,    , 


jMu^wiukBlHBHnyuuni' 


r  -  ■■'  -^limV^.TVL 


t   1 


v^ 


N  PTHKRN  MEWUK 


The  territory  of  the  Northern  tfewuk  begins  on  the  Middle 

\ 
Fork   of  5  CoBumnes  River  and  extends  southerly  to  or  a 

little  beyond  Calaveras  Creek.  Its  eastern  boundary  runs 

southward  from  Grizxly  Flat  to  a  point  a  little  west  of 

V 

Big  Trees,  passing  a  few  miles  east  of  the  present  set- 
tlements  of  West  Point  and  Pail  road  Flat.  The  eastempost 
settlement  in  the  llokelumne  river  region  was  Pe^^nssoc^ 
about  4  miles  east  of  West  Point. 

The  mountain  country  claimed  as  hunting  territory  by 
the  Ifewuk  ittttends  only  about  ten  miles  east  of  the 


villages.  Beyond  this  they  say  that  the  countr/  beloiigs 


',m'; 


Bn^B) 


W^'r. 


to  the  la 


A   •^ 


whom  they  call  He-sa-tuk,  meaning  'up 


\^ 


east  people  (i't^om  He-sum,  east).  They  call  the  Piuto 
Koi-vu»i^k  or/^Kbi'-aw-we-ek.  from  their  fondness  for  salt 


/ 


i,i 


The  westej^h  boundary  follows  the  lower  border  of  the 


^ 


open  forest  of  Digger  pines  and  blue  oaks  from  near 

4 


Michigan  Bar  southerly,  passing  a  little  west  of  Forest 
Home  to  llay  (near  Carbondale) ,  and  thence  a  little  west 
of  lone,  Buena  Vista,  Lancha  Plana,  and  Comanche.  The 
southern  boundary  is  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  lies  a 
little  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  San  iindreas  to  Mountain 
Ranch  dtotherwise  known  as  Eldorado)  in  Calaveras  County. 

Following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  some  of 
the  Tillages  of  the  Northeqi  Mewuk: 

T»i»»niQQ»let»te»B^.  near  Oleta* 
Omo.  at  Omo  Ranch* 
No-mah.  at  Indian  Digging*  • 
Ghik-ke-Bie»ge.  at  Grizxly  Flat 
Kun"  nil" 


MAH.«ing  wal.le  mas-se^ 


Pak-kegHsoo.  4  miles  east  of  West  Point. 


>•>    ' 


Ha-e-nah,  at  Sandy  Qaloh,  2  miles  south  oi  west  roin 

TTg-cna-nah  ^     -  «,    ^  «  •  i. 

gawipo^che.  at  Big  Flat,. 5  miles  west  of  West  Point. 

Witch^e-kof^che.  near  Rich  Gmlch  (called  Ahp-parh-to 
■ ~  West  Point;. 

Me-naa-su.  1  mile  east  of  Molelumne 


and  Yu-Y^^*^o  ■  o"  GrOTemment  Rese 
miles  northeast  of  Jackson. 


M 


j^ 


(D 


00.  at  ScoUBTille,  1-1/2  mile  south  of  Jackson 


Yu-lo-ne.  at  Sutter  Creek(«here  town  of  Sutter  Creek  now  ie) 


Yu-la.  at  old  mill  1  mile  west  of  Plymoutn. 

i^ne-BU^  at  lone 
P^poo^san^ne.  1  mile  south  of  Buena  Vista 
Hoo-ta>HSoo.  about  1  mile  west  of  San  Andreas. 


;iyj:'^,?!!gf^?;;i; 


fe:'.:PSCi:^; 


^ffThe  villajesj^are  of  two  clafises:(l)  those  in  v/hich  the  families  of  th 
head  chiefs — the  Hi-am-po-ko  or  'Royal  families', reside,  and(2)  those 


4 


inliabited  solely  by  the  common  people.  The  position  of 


head 


•> 


eldest  Eon(or  in  some  cases  to  a  daugliter).       Tlie  head  chief,   cal- 
led Hi-ah-po  by  the  Northern  Me-VAjk(or  if  a  woman, Mi -ang-ah)   is  a  per- 

standing,  pov/er,  and  influence  in  the  tribe,   is  recognized 


son  of 

as  head  chief  by  the  tributary  villages,  and  must  always  be  a  m.ember 

of  a  'Royal  fajTiily'. 

The  villages  of  the  first  class  are  of  much  consequence;   they  are 
the  places  v;here  the^annual  cerem.onies  are  held;  their  nam.es  dominate 
the  surrounding  country  and  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacetxt 
minor  villages--instead  of  their  own  local  names — to  designate  the 
people  and  place  to  which  they  belong.       Thus,   if  a  resident  of  a 
m.inor  village  is  asked  the  nam.e  of  his  tribejor  home  he  gives  the  name, 
not  of  his  actual  home,  but  of  the  head  village  to  which  his  village 
is  tributary. 

The  chiefs  or  'speakers*  of  the  minor  villages,   called  Le-wah-pe 
by  the  northern  MO^^  ^^^  A-oo-che  by  the  Tuoloime  Mev/uk,  are  chosen 


from  the  common  peoplo  and  have  no  authority  save  in  their  own  village;. 


■■■■■■■:■  ""^^'''W'^i 


i-yi  r.»>-  ■•  ■K'l;''.^-"'. '  ■t'-j. 


(2)-^ 


But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  first  class  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  village  itself, ^its  inhabitants,  and^the  in- 
habitants of  the  minor  villages  tributary  to  it,  but  also  to  a  definite 
tract  of  country,  often  of  considerable  size,  constituting  the  domain 


of  the  tribe.   Thus 


Ah-\vah-ne 


flL^-^ 


V. 


he  principal  village  in  Yosemite  Yalley\:»5^  home  of  the  great 
chief  Teniah^i^^oiime  of  the  valley  itself,and  of  the  inhabitanus 


of 


all  the  villages, 


t 


•       • 


a  dozen  in  number.       Chow-chil-lah  is  a  simi- 


^^h^  ^ 


^^L^AiKjCAxfllL^ 


lar  case.       The  name  is  yy^atJiJliai-J' ^o  rnn  nmn  in  i.ri^w,  j^iH  Chowchilla 
canyorYT^^hi'lMabllSnts  of;t.'i  yuiiuidorribl  n  munnlinr  of  villafroc,   and  to 
a  large  tract  of  country]^  reaching  from  Fresno  Creek  on  the  south  to 


Merced  River  on  the  north. 


These  primary  divisions  v/ere  the 
and  geographic  units  of  the  paoplpy> 


^^yv.^A'v*^  ^  ^'VA,  ^  V^  \ 


•        • 


political,  social. 


Jfiieir  importance  therefore  can 


AJk-V^i 


•.  >|iether  they  should  be  regarded  as 


For  the  present 
disposed  to 


hardly  he  overestimated.   ^ 

tribes  or  subtribes  is  »  matt  or  of  less  consequence 
I  prefer  to  consider  them  as  subtribes,  though/^, 
quarrel  vath  those  v/ho  hold  them  as  tribes. 

^  ^iT^   JL^.^OJ^j.>JxL^  ^  ^z:^!^  ..%..s-.*-~w  *3^  Mf"^*^  v^5>A*^  'u./v,::^  a^\o^ 


AKjOl.'^-X^^ 


J^^^'s^ 


^-JL^>^OL«oJ^I^ 
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BEAI^  HUIITIIIG  miOKG  THE  IIORTHERI!  ME-V»^IK. 
'    The  usual  way  of  hunting  bears  v/as  for  a  number  of  men  to  go 
^oyi't  and  fire  the  chaparral  in  which  the  bear  or  bears  were  hiding, 
while  one  or  two  men  climbed  trees  on  the  far  side  and  shot  the  bears 
with  arrows  when  they  came  out.   These  arrows  were  sometimes  poisoned 
with  rattlesnake  venom  or  spider  venom. 

All  the  men  except  those  with  bows  and  arrows  carried  fire 
stickr  and  no  weapons.  They  surrounded  the  brush  except  on  the 
Bide  of  the  shooters,  and  set  fire  to  it..  The  grandfather  of  Chief 


'Eph'  while  hunting  in  this  way  was  killed  by  a  grizly.   He  had 


climbed  do^^Ti  out  of  the  tree  to  get  a  better  shot  2 


when 


the  bear  rushed  at  him.   He  ran  back  and  swung  himself  up  into  the 


tree,  but  before  he  got  out  of  reach  the 


rang  up  and  seized 


his  leg  and  dragged  him  down  and  bit  his  chest  and  killed  him.   His 
companions  rushed  up  and  killed  the  bear  with  their  arrows,  but  it  was 
too  late,  for  the  old  man  had  been  mortally  wounded  and  died. 


^>^^'i.: 


■■■Ji>-.  .   ■-  ■•-.».--:L5L-lft#«J«»'*«L<'JJ 


ssxassssssaBBU 


Cooking  Hoi ft 9  for 


Northern  Ma-wuk 
»«h»o-lnh.  Dog  in 


MsEok. 


the  fire  has  been  1)urning  a  long  time  and  ground  thorou^ly 
hot  for  some  depth.  The  hole  is  lined  with  wet  e«rth  or 
clay.  Deer  tripe  and  felood  are  put  in.  Then  core red  with 
more  wet  clay  and  coals  put  on  top  and  fire  kept  on  top 
all  day.  Open  in  evening  ready  to  eat. 
2.  Oo>lik-kah,  Hole  2i  ft.  deep  dug  in  ground  and  walled 
around  with  stonee  like  a  well.  Pire  built  till  stones 
very  hot.  Then  fire  taken  out  and  hole  filled  with  alter- 
natinc  layers  of  clover  and  hot  stones,  l^avo  clover  in 
about  half  a  day  and  then  open.  The  cooked  clover  Is 
called  Pahj-jah-ku.  Three  (3)  kinds  of  vdld  clover  are 
used.  V/hon  done,  the  cooked  clover  is  dried  and  keeps 
a  iong  time.  Sometimes  eaten  dry  but  usually  stwwed  in 
basket  with  hot  stones  just  before  eating. 


0^ 


"^/^-^^^  o>^  iUjvO.^  ^li^JiJ^^  ^Ky•A^  V— 

M^A-  w-^..^  iJ-|Ju  IM^J^  Ja-4^ 
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Nyl5^^  iL 
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^^--wLrJlf^    « 


ArOk>>>Nw- 


Xy^  Qv  W^'lxlvJ^.  Cccjbt     ?L..^^:^A^  ^P  _  ^ 


^VUoi>^ 


4^ 
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(5d5L 


5  •<*-x>^^fK^-^ 


oja  J|-3.--wfiU. 


~\)j^'^~  -^  —     A/A>«j^- 


-  v--^^,*.-^ 


^;^JU/^  ft^^JUKlA^A.Au^-C^   o^  <^   ^.ft-^--^-^   "t:r 


Okj^^^-'^^lA^,  J^toIa-X-   ^V* —  ^ 


^:^p^_.k^-.y^^^^^^ 


X^     y 


(V 


Av./OL!kj^i^^>v--j»Jk,  jBjb-s^te^ 


Ju^^ctoi^  >^^^«^*>••--*^. 


aJLu^ 


jiJvj^^;v^^^^.>J^^ 


i4fc^ 


^ts^:^^ 


HLu^  ^Vv^JtJjlM  <jdb^.#J:XJc  :^  ^-^-^  -^^^^  >--^AspAX^;:^    , 


!\i^J^<XLJLAA^   JLOy^^ 


KOAVS 


iw^ 


^^>Uly:ji^"wJLSLJ^^^\^^  5-i^  ^Vv^  A^v^;o..v^^ 


J{vJL^/v3^^JV4,^^  \^ft-\Ldv:-tQ. 
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ft-^ 


£%j^XiJ^^^<L. 


<>JvAaa>v^    >^j5lAlA/- — 


jo^JI^  >S^ 


4jt»^  /W^aj^^;,sjrJU  JL^>C>^^<i^-v^^^ 


]^-Wavwvxa.^  ^uJ^>L£>6^^^         ,\U.\N^^\eW,  Tju^^^^v-^  loJL^ii^Aa^ 


rW 


i    }  "H": 


^l^''-.i1.;''L".^ 


,r(-:x-::i:ap 


{WjX^^^^^ 
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NfvU^U^-  ^uJIUl 


^PW  X^M^..^sA-^  ti  jN^V!kJt:s^  JU^uIAs-IwjJIkXj^^W'^^^  ^i.AxA>^ 


V^^v^^I:^^?^  -V- A-^w^HioCn  SUSU^^ 


^V-  v^-Xa/-'-»>^    l.S3tjj^N.~«X 


jUXxjJkjv/vvp  ^ 


^XflUv  .^JUvyJliv^oofc^  a^>x.jOK  .*^0-^y- Vqi.\v  .  A^ja^..OJv^  ^  >^»»^  V-^-J^  i^W^A/v^^A*^^*!*^*^  ■ 


^^-^XzlA  ^,  lUw.  '>Lf,l'?(».g-(^>^i^ 


/ 


t-  ^ 


W  A '-  v>o^  (^^-^H!ju  iPfv  ^^^-^JUyjA^'vw^ 


^'^^ 


-TV 


;-ir-t 


00  -M^  . 
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V>i^W-t^^  Orv%>Z^^;^^ 
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WJUo^ 


A.~»*-»=* 


0^4^ 
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PLEASATITON    RAKCHERIA 
On  Nov ember  5,  1910  I  revisited  the  Pleasanton  rancher ia,  near  Mrs 
Phoebe  Hearst's  hoijse. 

The  dau0iter  of  the  old  Wi-pa  v;oiEan  v/ho  used  to  live  here  told 
me  that  -riie.died  more  than  a  year  a^o. 

A  fine  lookin/r  Indian  whose  y/hite  name  is  Mike  McGill  tells 
me  that  he  is  a  Poo-e-vin  and  was  bom  on  Cayetano  Juarez  place  at 
Too-loo-ka  a  little  southeast  of  Napa  City.       He  says  there  used  ifo 
be  a  rancheria  called  Yak-koo-me  between  Cayetano 's  place  and  !!apa, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  different  from  Poo-e-vin  and^the  same.as 
spoken  at  Napa.   I  got  enou^  words  from  him  to  m.ake  sure  that  he 
really  belongs  to  the  Poo-e-win  tribe.       Later  he  lived  near  Pacheco 
(between  Pacheco  and  Clayton)  northwest  of  Mount  Diablo.       His  wife 
belongs  to  a  Mewko  tribe  the  name  of  which  she  gives  as  Wei -we  1 -he. 
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Vlealla,  Cal.,  Ootober  20,  1907. 


4   f 


Dr.    C.   Hart^    Merrlfim, 


aehlngton,  D.   C, 


I^  doar  Dr.  Merriam: 


fMeWlL^^l    '^'^^   acoount  of  the  inaug:uratlon  of  a 
>!l-'u-an  chief ,  as  told  me  aboiit  1875  or  1876  hy  the  late 
Dr.  W.  F.  Cartmlll  of  TulBre,  would  he  of  Interest  to  you. 
The  affair  took  place  hetween  1850  and  1860.  hut  I  do  not  ' 
rememher  the  year,  nor  do  I  recall  all  the  details  given  nt. 
However,  I  will  glre  yon  the  story  In  the  Doctor's  words,  as 


nearly  as  I  am  able  to  recolleot  then. 

Very  truly  yours, 


-*>;&:  ^  «& 


^^ 


4^  ^.. 


»*  i  »  •♦  .A 


vA 


his  miner's  pan  In  our  claim.  Ue 


A.   251- J' AK   ISAHGUHAOCIOI. 

In  the  year  185  f?)  I  was  engaged  in 'raining  with  a 
partner  In  a  small  flat,  or  ralley,  near  Volcano.  In  Amador 
County.  An  Indian  who  was  the  chief  of  a  small  sub-tribe  in 
the  vicinity  lived  near  by,  and  we  permitted  him  to  work  with 

'lllm^our  cast-off  cloth- 
ing and  occasionally  some  food, 

!rear  some  other  diggings  a  few  miles  away  lived  an  old 
Indian  who  was  chief  of  several  sub-tribes.  He  died  sudden- 
ly, end  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  some 
white  miners.   The  IndlanB  gathered  from  the  surrounding 
ntry  to  attend  the  funeral.   .T  do  not  Vnow  whether  his 
body  was  burned  or  bi^rled.   Our  Indian  neighbor  was  absent 
several  days  at  the  time. 

After  his  return  the  tndiF.ns  of  his  sub-tribe  congrega- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  our  mine,  and  for  eome  tlr^ie  were  busy 
erecting  a  large  frame  bul?dlng.  They  £:athered  brolcen  pieces 
of  lumber  of  all  desorirtions,  and  nails,  and  finally  complet- 
ed a  rough  building  fibout  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  and  about 

r 

twenty  wide.  1  few  days  after  Indians  in  small  bands  oame 


* 


i,    ^ 


LU 


Into  tha  flat,  And  one  day  out   Indian  friend  oame  to  our 
clftln  and  said: 

"Ingin  haTe  hig   time  to-night.  Heap  big  time  J  You  men 
oooe.  y:hen   get  dark  you  eorae  big  hotise.  Heap  big  tlaei" 


f  » 


e  aooepted  the  inrltatlon  and  prorciaed  to  be  on  hand. 


Just  about  sttnset  a  band  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  hill 
above  the  flat,  and  the  men  of  the  party  gare  three  loud 
shouts.  They  then  retired  and  went  into  oanip.  Kone  of  them 
oame  down  into  the  flat,  as  the  other  Indians  had  done  when 
they  arrived.  We  were  told  that  this  was  the  last  sub-tribe 
to  arriye,  and  was  the  one  to  whieh  the  reeently-deoeased 
head  chief  belonged.  After  his  burial  or  cremation  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  sub-tribes  met,  and  elected  our  friend 
to  succeed  him  as  the  ''big  chief,"  as  they  expressed  it. 

After  we  had  eaten  supper  my  partner  and  I  went  over  to 
the  Indian  house.   It  was  a  little  after  dusk.   We  were  shown 
into  the  building.  Our  friend  oecupled  one  end  of  the  room 
alone,  A  large  number  of  Indians  occupied  the  sides,  near  to 
the  wall,  -re  were  conducted  to  seats  In  one  comer,  near  the 


chief. 


more 
±hx 


Indians  gathering  outside.  They 
marehed  ^ro^d  the  building  three  times,  oeeaslonally  giving 
loud  whoops  in  ualBon. 


A 


They  then  came  into  the  room,  all  holding  with  one  hand 
a  rope  made  of  strips  of  t^klna  of  animals,  twisted  or  braided 
This  rope  was  about  fifty  feet  long.  They  passed  around  the 
room  until  they  completed  a  circle.   The  men  and  women  alter- 
nately, and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rope,  held  It  with  one 
hand.  When  they  stopped  they  fsrmed  a  ring  with  the  men  out- 
side and  the  women  inside. 

I'>ery  one  partlelpptlng  was  dressed  to  represent  some 
animal  or  bird,  and  Imitated  It  in  appearance  find  ffenner. 
Most  of  the  men  rej  resented  animals  and  most  of  the  women 
birds.  Among  the  men  were  a  bear,  coyote,  deer  «nd  other 
animals,  but  the  one  who  attracted  our  attention  most,  was 


dreseed  as  a  California  lion.  He  walked  and  crouched  like 


.  -fSj-v^  ;^  i^ -1 

\\  *5-  '*5  --■  \  ^    ' 


a  lion  an*  imitated  its  raoyeiaents,  entn  to  swinging  the  long 
tail.   !Text  to  thin  we  were  most  atraolc  by  the  representation 
of  an  owl.   I'he  hody  wbs  fully  flTe  feet  in  length,  and  was 
l-orfeot  in  shape.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  jjatience,  as  well 
as  sliill,  were  required  to  make  this  huge  hird. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  were  the  musicians^ who  raade  a 
rude  hut  not  loud  musla.  All  who  had  hold  of  the  rope  danced 


and  aang  in  a  low  tone 


sang 


slightly  and  caught  the  rope  alternately  with  either  hand.  The 
singing  of  the  women  sounded  sweetly.   I  noticed  the  Califor- 
nia lion  dancing  in  a  stooping  posture.  Hot  one  of  them  for- 
got to  aot  the  part  he  represented.  I  renenber  among  the  birds 
a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  and  there  was  ona  woman  dressed  as  a  black- 
bird. 

L'aoh  one,  as  he  or  she  passed  the  chief,  performed  what 
appeared  to  us  as  some  action  characteristic  of  the  animal  or 
bird  represented.  I  was  glren  to  understand,  on  inquiring 
afterwhrd,  that  the  chief  being  inaugurated  was  made  nrler 
of  all  the  people,  anirqals  and  birds* 

When  this  stage  of  the  dancing  ended,  the  chief  stepped 
OTor  to  us  and  informed  us  that  the  Indla»4^<>0i3red  to  com- 
plete the  program  with  none  but  thcraselTCS  present. 

T.B     were  the  only  white  men  InTltcA*  We  thanked  our 

I 

friend  for  the  inritation,  and  retired.  The  Indians  remained 
until  a  much  later  hour,  but  we  Icsrncd  nothing  further  of 
their  proceedings. 
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A  Northern  Mewuk  Ceremony 


Visalla^  Cal.,  October  20,  1907 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merrlam, 

Washington,  D.C, 
My  dear  Dr.  Merriam: 

The  account  of  the  Inauguration  of  a  Mi-u*an  [Mewan]  chief,  as  told 
me  about  1875  or  1876  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  F.  Cartmill  of  Tulare,  would  be 
of  interest  to  you.  The  affair  took  place  between  1850  and  1860,  but  I 
do  not  remeniber  the  year,  nor  do  I  recall  all  the  details  given  me. 
However,  I  will  give  you  the  story  in  the  Doctor's  words,  as  nearly  as  I 
am  able  to  recollect  them. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Geo.  VI.   Stewart 


A  Mi«*u«an  Inauguration 


In  the  year  185 (?)  I  was  engaged  in  mining  with  a  partner  in  a 
small  flat,  or  valley,  near  Volcano,  in  Amador  County.  An  Indian  who 
was  the  chief  of  a  small  sub* tribe  in  the  vicinity  lived  nearby,  and  we 
permitted  him  to  work  with  his  miner*  s  pan  in  our  claim.  We  gave  him 
our  cast-off  clothing  and  occasionally  some  food. 

Near  some  other  diggings  a  few  miles  away  lived  an  old  Indian  who 
was  chief  of  several  sub- tribes.  He  died  suddenly,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  some  white  miners.  The  Indians  gathered 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  attend  the  funeral.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  body  was  burned  or  buried.  Our  Indian  neighbor  was  absent 
several  days  at  the  time. 


I'  ,■■  ♦"V-i 
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After  his  return  the  Indians  of  his  sub- tribe  congregated  In  the 
vicinity  of  our  mine,  and  for  some  time  were  busy  erecting  a  large  frame 
building.  They  gathered  broken  pieces  of  lumber  of  all  descriptions, 
and  nails,  and  finally  completed  a  rough  building  about  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long  and  about  twenty  feet  wide.  A  few  days  after  Indians  In  small 
bands  came  Into  the  flat,  and  one  day  our  Indian  friend  came  to  our 

claim  and  said: 

"Ingln  have  big  time  to-night.  Heap  big  time'.  You  men  come.  When 
get  dark  you  come  big  house.  Heap  big  time'."  We  accepted  the  Invitation 

and  promised  to  be  on  hand. 

Just  about  sunset  a  band  of  Indians  appeared  on  the  hill  above  the 
flat,  and  the  men  of  the  party  gave  three  loud  shouts.  They  then  retired 
and  went  Into  camp.  None  of  them  came  down  Into  the  flat,  as  the  other 
Indians  had  done  when  they  arrived.  We  were  told  that  this  was  the  last 
sub- tribe  to  arrive,  and  was  the  one  to  which  the  recently  deceased  head 
chief  belonged.  After  his  burial  or  cremation  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  sub- tribes  met,  and  elected  our  friend  to  succeed  him  as  the 
"big  chief,"  as  they  expressed  It. 

After  we  had  eaten  supper  ny  partner  and  I  went  over  to  the  Indian 
house.  It  was  a  little  after  dusk.  We  were  shown  Into  the  building. 
Our  friend  occupied  one  end  of  the  room  alone .  A  large  number  of  Indians 
occupied  the  sides,  near  to  the  wall.  We  were  conducted  to  seats  In  one 

corner •  near  the  chief « 

Soon  after  we  heard  more  Indians  gathering  outside.  They  marched 
around  the  building  three  times,  occasionally  giving  loud  and  shrill 

»  -    ■ 

whoops  In  unison. 

They  then  came  Into  the  room,  all  holding  with  one  hand  a  rope  made 
of  strips  of  skins  of  animals,  twisted  or  braided.  This  rope  was  about 


^■1 


ra-.i 


fifty  feet  long.  They  passed  around  the  room  until  they  completed  a 
circle.   The  men  and  women  alternately^  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rope,  held  It  with  one  hand.  When  they  stopped  they  formed  a  ring  with 
the  men  outside  and  the  women  Inside. 

Every  one  participating  was  dressed  to  represent  some  animal  or 
bird,  and  Imitated  It  In  appearance  and  manner*  Most  of  the  men  repre* 
sented  animals  and  most  of  the  women  birds.  Among  the  men  were  a  bear, 
coyote,  deer,  and  other  animals,  but  the  one  who  attracted  our  attention 
most  was  dressed  as  a  California  lion.  He  walked  and  crouched  like  a 
lion  and  Imitated  Its  movements,  even  to  swinging  the  long  tall.  Next 
to  this  we  were  most  struck  by  the  representation  of  an  owl.  The  body 
was  fully  five  feet  In  length  and  was  perfect  In  shape.  A  great  deal 
of  time  and  patience,  as  well  as  skill,  were  required  to  make  this  huge 


bird. 


In  one  corner  of  the  room  were  the  musicians,  who 


a  rude  but 


not  loud  music.  All  who  had  hold  of  the  rope  danced  and  sang  In  a  low 
tone.  As  they  sang  they  all  moved  the  feet  slightly  and  caught  the 
rope  alternately  with  either  hand.  The  singing  of  the  women  sounded 
sweetly.   I  noticed  the  California  lion  dancing  In  a  stooping  posture. 
Not  one  of  them  forgot  to  act  the  part  he  represented.  I  remember 
among  the  birds  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  and  there  was  one  woman  dressed  as 
a  blackbird.  :     : 

Each  one,  as  he  or  she  passed  the  chief,  performed  what  appeared 
to  us  as  some  action  characteristic  of  the  animal  or  bird  represented. 
I  was  given  to  understand,  on  Inquiring  afterward,  that  the  chief 


1.  E.  W.  Glfford  ("Southern  Maldu  Religious  Ceremonies."  American 
Anthropologist.  Vol.  29,  pp.  214-257,  1927)  refers  (p.  235)  to  a  long 
feather  rope  used  in  a  dance  ritual. 


being  Inaugurated  was  made  ruler  of  all  the  people^  animala^  and  birds. 

When  this  stage  of  the  dancing  ended,  the  chief  stepped  over  to  us 
and  informed  us  that  the  Indians  desired  to  complete  the  program  with 
none  but  themselves  present. 

We  were  the  only  white  men  invited.  We  thanked  our  fried  for  the 
invitation,  and  retired.  The  Indians  remained  until  a  much  later  hour, 
but  we  learned  nothing  further  of  their  proceedings. 
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The  Peregrine  Falcon(Falco  anatum  or  laexlcanus)  nests  along 
the  cliffs  of  Table  mountain  and  the  IndiaJis  are  di-^adiiiii^^^^iaM 

# 

of  it.^      Tliey  call  it  Yi-yil  (on  account  of  the  black  mrks  on  its 


language; 


«    < 


«    •  • 


chansy. 


Sevepal -yea3?s-ago 

About  10  years  ago  several  young  men  who  wished  to  show  that 

they  were  not  afraid  of  the  Falcons  went  to  the  cliff  to  rob  a 


nest.       The  nest  v/as  in  a 


bad  place  and  v-ery  hard  to  get  at. 


One  of  the  men  finally  succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  it,  but  had  a 


very  insecure  hold  on  the  face  of  the 


'^; 


Just  at  this  mo- 


ment the  old  Falcon  dove  at  him  with  great  force  and  struck  him 


on  the  head,  knocking  him  off  the  cliff.  He  fell  heavily  to  the 


rock  talus  below  and 


\AjsJ».<? 


killed. 


Since  then  no  Indian 


has  disturbed  the  hawks  and  the  fear  of  them  is  more  deep-rooted 


than  before. 


In  connection  with  this  bird  the  old  wom^n  told  me  an  inter- 


osoing  myth  about  the  origin  of  the  Basalt  column  knovm  as  the 
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.Octoljoy  gl^lOOg.  'a 

Devil's  Post  Pile  on  the  head  v/aters  of  the  San  Joaquinj 


She  said  that  once,  a  long  time  ago, 


an  Indian  v/oman  dovm  here  was  poimding  acorns  in  the  usual  way, 
with  a  heavy  stone  pestle,  when  she  bee:  jner  tired  and  sjeepy  and 
finally  let  go  the  pestle  and  fell  asleep,  "l^ile  sleeping,  one 
of  these  Yi-;^il  falcons  swooped  "by  and  picked  up  the  pestle  and 
flev/  av;ay  v/ith  it  far  far  into  the  mountains.   Finally  reaching 
the  heart  of  the  High  Sierra  with  his  stolen  stone  the  hawk  became 
tired  and  lay  himself  dovm  to  rest,  with  the  stone  under  his  head 
for  a  pillow.   Y/hile  he  was  sleeping  the  stone  took  root,  erected 
itself  and  grew,  and  continued  to  grow  until  it  attained  the  di- 
mensions  of  the  great  pillar  as  v/e  now  know  it. 
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The  old  man  told  me  that  the 

^ 


f^  walorlom  no)  tribes  always 


buried  their  dead  in 


gravesTin  the  ground— that  they  never 


buried  in  caves  and  never  burned  the  dead.   The  tribes  living 
north  of  the  Cosijmnes  River  (Necenon,  or  To^ce-me  -non  as  he 


called  them,  meaning  north  people,  and  allied  tribes)  always  in 


former  times  burned  their  dead. 
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(juiy  28,1903)^0-11  leaving  Grovoland  v;e  drove  northeast  J) out  |  miles  (^ 
to  a  Muwa  Indian  RancherCa  on  Big  Creek,  where  j  got  a  vocahulary. 
The  old  rancheria  occupied  the  summit  of  a  bare  hill  near  Deep  Creek, 
but  all  that  remains  of  it  are  a  couple  of  houses  and  a  rather  new 
circular  ceremonial  house  (built  for  the  mounring  ceremony  or  'bi* 
cry*).   This  circular  building  has  a  conical  roof  with  a  protec- 
ted hole  at  the  apex  for  the  e:|cape  of  smoke.  It  has  also  a  protru- 
ding entrance.  There "are  no  uprights  or  poles  or  anything  inside 
except  a  bare  fireplace  in  the  center,  around  which  the  mourners 

« 

sit  on  the  ground,  in  a  circle. 

* 

There  appear  to  be  three  families  left.    "They  spealc  a  dialect 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Yosemite  (Ahwanee)  aiid  Iferipo- 
sa  Mu-wa  to  the  south,  and  from  that  of  the  bands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tuolurane(at  Sonora  and  Carters  or  Cherokee).        One  fami- 
ly has  moved  across  the  road  from  the  original  rancheria  on  the 
hill-top  in  order  to  be  near  a  small  spring,  the    water  of  the  creek 

% 

being  spoiled  by  mining  blue-caly  and  slime. 

aot  one  VBry  old  coiled  basket  with  ladder  design  repeated  4 

» 

times.  It  was  partly  full  of  acorn  mush. 
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^BIG  TRKES  TO  IvIURPHYS,  CALAVERAS  CO 
(Au^st  24,   1900}— As  soon  as  v/e  reached  Lrurphys  (about  4.30) 


v/e  drove  ^(tialdHg  m;y   .jIjOli  i^KjIl  ibw)  to  a  permanent  camp  of  4^ 
Indians  near  the  big  cave  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Iv'iurphys.       Here  on 
a  ratheiTsteep  and  narrow  ridge  we  found  the  cai'/ip,  which  consists 
of  half  a  dozen  i,^Tetched  hovels  made  chiefly  of  old  waste  lumber 
and  odds  and  ends.,  with  one  or  t\7o|(  open  shelters  simply  roofed 
over,  without  sides.       Only  6  adult  Indians  were  there  and  4  of 
these  aro  very  old — probably  80  or  more.       Two  very  old  men — one 


blind — live  in  the  open  shelter  v/ikiup  v/ith  a  very  old 


•  ■•»>*'«'••.•* 


Another  old  woman  who  lives  in  a  hut  alone  lost  her 


husband  last  week  and  is  dreadfully  dirty.   Her  face  looks  as  though 
\  smeared  with  blood  which  had  been  allowed  to  dry  and  had  been  part- 
ly  rubbed  off.  Sie  had  locked  herself  in  her  hut  and  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  her  to  open  the  door.  /TTho  only  other  in- 
habitants  of  the  camp  were  a  middle-aged  man,  apparently  a  half 


breed,  and  his  gquaV/  and  children 


The  man  talked  enough  English 


to  act  as  interpreter  and  his  Ma-ha-le  is  a  fair  looking  middle- 
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agedv/oman  with  an  enonnous  shock  of  "black  hair  v/hich  stands  out  on 
oach  side  of  her  head.         She  was  nursing  an  absolutely  naked  toy 
baby  and  had  several  others  toddlirig  aboutfiier — all  good  natured 
though,  .like  their  mother,  very  scantily  clad. 

These  Bigfi^er  Indians  are  living  in  filth  and  squalor,  and 
have  the  usual  contingent  of  dirty  dogs,  mostly  yollow  or  brindle. 
They  had  a  few  peaches,  but  appeared  to  be  living  almost  wholly  on 
acorns  of  the  black  oak  (Quercus  californic^),  which  is  common  in 


this  locality.       Tliey  also  eat  the  nuts  of  the  Digger  pine(Pinu 


s 


sabiniana)  which  also  is  common  here.         But  tlioy  cannot  begin  to 
get  the  pino  nuts  in  the  quantity  they  need,  while  the  acorns  are 

inexhaustible . 

I  sav/  no  unshucked  acorns,   though  tliere  may  have  been  plenty 
hidden  from  siglit.       I  saw  fully  a  bushel  of  dried  split(half) 
acorns — split  lengthv/ise— in  baskets,   and  other  baskets  full  of 
pounded  acorns,  and  others  still  of  the  finely  pov;ored  acorn  meal. 


I  saw  also  one  basket  containing  about  a  gallon  of  a  rather  liquid 
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acorn  meal  imsh.       The  stuff  looked  like  finely  ground  wheat  mush 
made  very  thin,  hut  Y/ith  a  slightly  hluish  cast.       The  basket  it 
was  in,   althougli  rather  rouglily  made  and  ;ipparently  not  v/ater- 
tiglit,  did  not  leak  at  all— I  picked  it  up  mid  looked  at  the  hot- 
torn.    It  and  the  other  mush  baskets  were  smeared  with  the  acorn  mush 
until  completely  covered  inside  with  aii  impervious  paste,  and  out- 


side with  the  acciunulated  filth  of  years. 


They  had  a  few 


very  fine  baskets  and  a  lot  of  old  rougli  ones.   I  bought  a  dozen, 
including  all  but  1  of  the  good  ones.   The  one  in  question  the  old 


in  mourning  for  her  husband  would  not  sell  for  $5.00   Among 


those  purchased  is  one  grand  large  spreading  basket— very  old  and 

•  •       • 

dirty  and  slightly  broken  on  the  edges.       I  got  also  a  carrying 
basket  (cornucopia)  and  several  mush  and  acorn  baskets,  and  1  beau- 

A 

tiful  *  shaker*  basket  which  is  circular  tmd  shield  shaped  and 
different  from  any  other  I  have  soen.       They  had  also  the  ordinary 
•shaker'     like  the'tsing  '        baskets  of  the  V/ashoes. 

I  got  one  very  finely  imrked  new  basket  of  a  rounded  shape 
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from  the  very  old 


m  mourning 


These  Indians  are  very  poor  and  I  undoubtedly  left  more  money 
in  their  camp  than  they  hdtve  seen  for  many  a  day. 

I  have  heen  told  hy  several  different  people  at  Big  Trees 
and:  at  LIurphys  that  the  old  chief  'Yakie'  of  these  Digger  Indians 
died  about  a  year  ago  aiid  that  his  people  buried  v/ith  him  a  wonder- 
ful lot  of  splendid  baskets— the  very  best  in  the  tribe. 
Tlie  large  baskets, too  big  to  go  in  the  grave,  were  cut  in  two  and 
buried  with  the  others  and  with  his  gun  and  other  belongings. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  I  have  it  from  so  many  sources. 

Some  of  the  huts  are  rectangular  but  most  of  them  rouglily 
circular.  Clumps  or  bunches  of  willow  wands  of  which  the  baskets 
ai'e  made  hang  on  the  walls  inside. 
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BALD  ROCK  RiUNCHERIA    AUaUST  20,1905 
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Got  from  the  Me-wa  Indians  at  Bald  Rock  Rancher ia (where  ahout  ten 
'families  live)  a  fairly  good  list  of  names  of  aanmals  and  plants. 


There  is  one  large  subcircular  ceremoni 


al  house  (with  low  conical 


roof  shingled  wi 

(big  Creek)  and  other  places; 


ith  shakes)  similar  to  those  at  Murphys,  Groveland 

2  or  more  houses  of  similar  form;  a 


conical  bark-covered  hut  vdth  project!^  entrance,  a  half  a  dozen  or 

ooard  houses.  Several  Aite  men  are  living  here 


rough 


Found 


f 

with  sciuaw  wives-at  least  two  I  saw  and  I  suspect  others, 
acorn  .nush  in  baskets  in  all  the  homes  visited.'   The  baskets  are 
nainly  coarsed  rod  and  3  rod  coil)  and  are  mde  nainly  of  Ceanothus 
ouneatus-oalled  Pi^.     T^ore  are  also  so.e  old  -Fresno,  baskets 
bere,  several  «iBMnam,andjJ^«~  one  superb  large  deep  cooking 
basket  mde  by  th.^Wa.^.W^^^^-^o'^  which  they  want  $50.00 
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^ 


Visited  the  Me-v/a  Rancheria  near  Cherokee  and  verified  the  vocabn 

« 

lary  I  got  j^esterday  at  Bald  Rock. 

One  of  the  families  at  Cherokee  is  preparing  to  give  an  acorn 

feast  tomorrow  and  I  got  there  in  time  (fM,)   to  watch  an  old  woman 

A  ^ 

Qiot^ 

cook  two  large  "baskets  of  acorn  mush.   She  put  4-6  large^stones 

« 

in  each  basket  and  stirred  the  stones  vath  a  laddie  so  they  .vould 
not  rest  long  enoijgh  in  one  place  to  humthe  basket. 

I 

She  took  the  stones  out  of  the  fire  v/ith  tv/o  sticks  (not  with  a 
loop  stick).       Vi/hen  the  raush  v/as  done  she  took  the  hot  stones  out 


v;ith  a  ladJle — lifted  them 


one  at  a  time  and  tilted  it  over 


the  edge  of  the  basket  and  let  it  drop  into  a  basket  of  water  held 
1  close  \mder,   in  which  they  were  rinsed  and  then  pitched  back  into 
the  fire.       The  rinsing  water,  now  rich  with  raush  from  the  stones, 
was  emptied  into  the  big  mush  bov/ls — each  holding  about  a  bushel. 
V/hen  the  mush  (or  soup — consistency  of  thick  bean  or  pea  puree) 
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was  cooled,  a  number  of  small  and  middle  size  bov/1  baskets  were 
filled  aiid  put  aside  to  cool.   A  small  one  rod  basket  was  used  as 

V 

a  dipper. 

Onlty  old— very  old —baskets  of  their  ov/n  make  were  used.  The  cook- 
ing  baskets  v/ere  large,  deep,  and  rather  coarse  (3  rod)  bowls  called 
him-maJi,  and  ornamented  with  simple  designs.  Tlie  baskets  filled 
were  3  rod  coiled  bowls  called  pul-lc-cah.   The  basket  used  as  a 
dipper  v/as  a  1  rod  coiled  bowl  called  keng-ah-kah^   A  somewhat 
larger  and  shallower  1-rod  bowl  is  Balled  Kay-y.y-vou 

Some  of  the  3  rod  coiled  bowls  of  old  time  make  have  very 
little  design  but  are  extraordinarily  hard  and  strong  and  compact 

V 

and  well  made.   They  are  of  Digger  pine  ( P inus  sab iriiana ) spr out s . 


<" 


I  have  one  I  got  at  Grapevine  Lodge  a  mile  west  of  Sonora  a  year  or 

two  ago. 

I  saw  also  some  loaves  of  acorn  bread  (called  Qo-rla) .  Some 

were  cooked:  others  standing  in  a  basket  of  water  waiting  to  be 

cooked!  They  were  like  large  thick  pancakes  in  form.  Some  ;  they 


called  Ma-soo-tah  (instead  of  Ooala)  but  I  did  not  find  out  just  how 


/• 


ME-V/A        Cherokee 


they  differ.     They  are  sv/eet,  v/hile  the  Oq-3,5  is  slightly  sour. 


r^ 


The  mush  or  soup  they  call  Nup^-pgh^ 


•  ^^''t^ 


There  are  many  circular  v/innov/ers  here  (H^tr^J»^ati)  mostly  made 


hy  the  llariposa  and  Chov/chilla  Me-v/a. 


7^ 


There  are  also  a  fev/  of 


the  deep  round  openv/ork  bowl  "baskets  made  at  Chov/chilla  for  filter- 
irig  Manzanita  cider.   These  Indians  call  them  O-sfy^oy.  and  use 


•     % 


them  also  to  gather  acorns  in — ^hanging  them  on  the  arm. 

A  big  rock  on  a  stream  between  Cherokee  camp  and  Tuolumne 
station  has  the  top  fitted  with  about  20  mortar  holes  .   Th^  are 
also  plenty  of  mortar  holes  in  rocks  about  Cherokee  Camp;  and 
others  at  and  near  the  Bald  Rock  rancheria. 


Saw  a  gquagy  and  her  little  girl  both 


necklaces  unlike 


any  I  have  seen  before.  They  consist  of  small  bundles  (each  say 


K 


inches  long  and 


inch  thick)  of  a  form  of  sage  (Artemesia 


ludovicianajt.  sub  sp..^;:__  )  simply  tied  with  thread  and  strung  on  a 
string  about  »^  inches  apart.    The ^'©^^t^  told  me  her  eldest  dau- 

A 

gliter  died  a  few  months  ago  and  she  and  her  remaining  child  are 
v/eajing  these  to  keep  disease  av/ay. 


V5^ 


'''A'j:.'fi;Li^<,J 


iSQPTS 


The  Me-wa  apparently  malce  only  one  type  of  conical  "burden 
baskets — of  open  slender  rods  "broiiglit  together  in  couplets  at  al- 
temating  crossings  of  the  transverse  strands.  As  sciall  seeds  would 
fall  througli  the  int  erspaces,  the  baskets  are  coated  with  a 
vMte  mucilaginous  paste  from  the  soaproot  (Chloro^alum  pomeridianum) 
This  species  is  regarded  as  poison  and  never  eaten,  but  an  allied 
but  much  smaller  species  is  eaten. 

As  before  noted,  both  species  of  blue  Manzanita  occur  here 

A* 

(A  viscida  &  A  mariposa).   In  viscida  the  bracts,  berries  and  pedi- 

eels  are  glandular  viscid  and  sticky  and  the  terminal  twigs  and  leaf 
stems  are  conspicuously  glandular-pubescent.    In  mariposa  all 

—  ^la.vryvL3 

these  parts  are  smo oth-gl obul og .       I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Indians  discriminate  them.       They  call  viscida    Arl^h  and  mariposa 


Ji[ukr-lia-.s>co.     The  berries  of  both  are  edible  and  used  for  cider,   some 


o?ie,   some  the  other.     They  say  Mul^-ah-ajpo  malces  darker  cidei 


v/ith  stronger  taste. 

The  Mfiriva  women  go  bareheaded.       They  have  fine  heads  of  straight 
black  hair  v/hich  hangs  down  over  the  sides  of  the  head  and  rests 


ME-WA 


on  the  shoulders  and  b  ack.        When  in  mourning  they  cut  it  off 

rather  short. 

The  Paiute  and  Washoo  si^tSSs' alv/ays  v/ear  handkerchiefs  (usually 

red)  on  their  heads,  but  these  Indians  never  do.     Most  of  them  are 

good  looking. 

There  seem  to  be  8  or  10  families  at  Cherokee  and  about  the 
same  number  at  Bald  Roa'k.       1/Iany  of  the  men(most  of  them)  are  now 


away  at  work  . 

Several  of  the  ^&^Smh   are  making  baskets  to  sell,  but  nearly 
all  are  perverted.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  old  styles  are  not  pre- 
served but  both  form  and  design  are  varied  to  suit  the  v/ants  of  the 
miserable  purchasers.   Many  baskets  are  made  in  imitation  of 
choke-mouth  Washoos,  and  the  designs  are  absurd.   Tlie  tendency  is 

» 

not  only  to  overload  with  design,  but  to  put  as  many  different 
designs  as  possible  on  each  basket.   And  only  a  few  of  the  de- 
signs  are  those  of  their  ov/n  tribe. 


*        ^* 


...«.»«iikfiiii?iSi:r*s 


I  did*nt  know  were 


side 


Ls.22,1903.-  Ran  across  two  Rancherias  of  Me-wa  Indians 

«  • 

there.   One  is  close  to  the  railroad(on  south 
of  track)  nearly  2  miles  west  of  JaInesto^vn,  and  consists  of  2 

niffiiber  of  families.  The  women  there 


houses  and  apparently  the  same 

told  me  it  was  established  there  19  years  ago. 


The  other  is  a  large  and  attractive  vi 


illage,  ot 


10  or  a  dozen 


families  and  ceremonial  house,  some 


distance  north  of  the  Railroad 


track  and  dir 


irectly  under  a  lava  headland  of  Table  mountain  a  lit- 


tle more  than  2  miles  we.t  of  Jame.to™.   It  i.  on  a  most  conr^ding 


elevation  from 


which  the  outlook  is  peculiarly  coirqprehensive  and 


attractive., covering 


the  yellow  grass  valley  of  Woods  Creek 


and  the  golden  hills  on 


hoth  sides,  dotted  with  blue  oaks  and  digs 


er 


pines,  with  timbered  mountains  in 


the  distance.     The  baca^round  is 


the  black  basalt  mesa  knov/n  as 


Table  mountain  and  long  famous  as  the 


birthplace  of  the  Calaveras  skull  and  of  Bret  Hart's  poem  on  i^e 


auj 


Society  of  the  Stanislar. 

AS  in  all  the  oan^s  I  have  visited  lately,  the  old  v,omen  were 


■■  '■«-:;;« 


•  ••A« 


(S) 

busy  cooking  acorn  soup  in  large  baskets— boiling  the  soup  by  means 
of  hot  stones.  They  are  in  a  good  humor  because  of  the  bountiful 
crop  of  ripening  acorns  this  year.  At  the  large  Kancheria  I  got  2 
beautiful  old  'Fresno*  baskets  of  large  size 


Y/as  told  that  2  families  of  Indians  live  about 


a  mile  and  a  half  below  San  Andreas,  but  I  did'nt  have  time  to  go 
to  see  them.  One  or  two  also  live  near  Sheep  Ranch,  but  no  others 
this  side  of  Murphys  until  Mokelurane  Hill  is  reached. 


a 


Bald  Rock  Rancheria. 


M  U  -  W  AK. 


Took  a  large  bundle  of  plants  to  the  Mu-wa  Indian  camp  near 


Bald  Rock  where  we  stayed  sometime,  checking  up  vocabulary  and 
getting  names  of  plants  and  animals. 

These  Indians  believe  that  there  is  a  spirit  which  they  call 
rto-le-us,  which  remains  in  the  body  about  4  days  after  death  and 
then  departs  and  becomes  a  ghost  or  Devil  (^oo-les-ko).  Some 
are  good;  others  bad.   They  eventually  go  to  the  ocean  aM 


cross 


on  a  long  pole  to  a  ceremonial  house  (Hang-o)  where  they 


dwell . 


During  the  4  days  in  which  the  oo-le-us  remains  in  the 
corpse/the  children  in  camp  are  required  to  keep  quiet  and  not 


go  out. 

(V/etted  and 
Manzanita  berries  are  crushed  and) eaten  raw 


Of  the 


various  acorns,  those  of  the  blue  oak  ( Quercus  douglasi)  are 


me 


etest.     Seeds  of  Madia  elegansj called  e-lah)  are  roasted  with     • 


.■.::.i'.;.;:v^ 


m^^ 


V 


■Eook 


hot  coals  in  a  kay-)H7-you  basket  aiid  then  pounded  or  rolled  into 
flour  (called  .Too-you)  and  eaten  dry.  It  is  one  of  the  staple 
foods. 

In  years  when  the  acorn  crop  fails,  the  Indians' follow  dov/n 
the  rivers  and  dig  up  the  huge  roots  of  a  kind  of  water  lily  on 
which  they  subsist. 


These  Indians  play  a  game  of  ball  called  ^i-tah,  in  which 


the  buckskin  ball  ^os-koC stuffed  vdth  deer  hair  or  fine  shavings 
from  basket  materials)^  is  caught  by  the  women  in  a  spoon-shaped 

« 

basket  called  am-mut-nah.  Each  woman  carries  a  pair  of  these 
spoon-shaped  ^addlfes(  of  which  I  obtained  a  pair  here),  one  in 
each  hand,  and  covers  the  ball  with  one  after  catching  it  with 
the  other.   She  then  runs  away  with  the  ball  while  the  naughty 


men  try  to  kick  it  out  of  her  spoon! 

I  got  here  also  a  slender  basket  pocket  called 


c:\\\yv\-  Woo- loo 


for 


*     • 


carrying  the  bone  awls  (chil-ah)  used  in  maldng  baskets;  and  a 

« 

large  store-house  basket (that  will  hold  a  couple  of  bushels  or 

* 

more)  called  ^o— pa-loo,  and  used  for  storing  pine  nuts, hazel 


'  «     • 


0 


r-U  u  wa  - 


tk  Rdi'i 


nuts,  and  seeds  of  Madia  elep:ans»  It  is  made  of  slender  vertical 
rods  held  together  in  alternate  couplets  by  the  transverse 


strands,  and  is  coated  v/ith  soap-root 
paste  to  fill  the  interstices  and 
make  it  tight.  The  bottom  rests  mv^ 


a  depression  in  the  ground  fe 


Hoo~teoL-l.oO 


filledlc  Sometimes  it  is  stood  up  in  a  small  bov/1  basket.  The 
open  top  is  closed  by  a  bov/1  basket  turned  upside  down  over  it. 

SfGrindelia  camporum(the  fresh  buds)  is  used  extensively  as  a  medi- 
cine "for  blood  disorders"  and  is  highly  es^emed.  Arte- 
misia  ludoviciima  (in  one  of  its  numerous  forms)  is  also  much- 
usea  as  a  medicine , 


& 


f       ^  Ir^going  int6'the  intorior  *  Drake  nny  have  rowed  up  a  long 


/ 


narrov;  axm  which  ponotrates  tiio  land  several  miles  between  the^-^as- 
terly  headla^.s  and  passes  •   close  to  the  present  Point  iWs  post- 
office.       Or  ho  may  have  rounded  still  farther  cast  l«^f ore  landing  and 
gone  tov/ard  Olema.     Ui^appily  the  record  is  too/meagor  to  admit  of  a 
positive  decision. 

Another  point  of  interesKis  the  rjeaeronce  to  the  Indians  which 
he  found  there.         'iliey  v/clre  dout>>t'less  a  fishinp;  cai^ip,   for  tliere 

/  ^ 

is  abundance  evidence  in  the  ishell  li^ps  and  arrov/points  and  spear- 
heads etc.    found  at  variptls  places  nearBv  that  Indians  used  to  come 


here  regularly  to  fijefh  and  dig  clams: 

/ 

Drake  mentions  a  sniall  spring  nearby.       Tliei^  is  one  right  where 
the  present.foad  reached  Drake  Bay,  a  little  east  oXtlie  beach  where 

/  '  .  . 

he  is  stim-iosed  to  Inve  capped,  and  Captain  Claussen  tells  us  it  is 

■  ^  _.  ttW  op.ly  one  along  the  Y.<^^  for  many  miles. 

Wlien  Cuptain  Claussen  first  first  settled  ]*e^  abjwt  33  to  34 


/ 


V 


years  ago  Inditms  were  numerous  on  Tamales  Point  and  all  along 
the  west  side  o  f  the  (Tam^iles)  Bay.  About  20  years  ago  Captain 


d) 


DRAKE 


OCTOBER  •'_,1904. 


0 


6> 


ClauBcen  took  a  'school  census*  and  tlien  found  about  GO  Indians 


living  on  the  v/est  side  of  Tomales  Bay  from  a  point  about  6  miles 
north  of  Inverness,  northv/ard  to  the  point.     They  lived  hy  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  v/er^eat  clam  diggers  and  eaters.       Tliey 
annoyed  the  white  settlers  mo  e  or  less(douhtless  in  good  reason 
and  in  retaliation  for  brutal  deeds),  aiid' about  18  years  ago  C.W.Hov/arc' 
the  'o^;mer»  of  most  of  the  land  west  of  Tomales  Bqy ,   ordered  his  men 


to  evict  them. 


Tlie  men  went  therejand  tore  dovm  the  Indian's 


houses  while  one  of  their  number  stood  ready  with  a  gun  to  punish 
anv  Indian  who  miglit  resent  the  destruction  of  his  home.  As  a  result 


most 


of  the  Indians  crossed  the  Bay  and  scattered  and  soon  became 


practically  extinct.       There  are  still,  he  says,  a  few  half-breeds 
on  the  west  side  near  Marshall,  but  he  doubts  if  there  is  a  single 


full-blood  left— or  a  single  person  v/ho  can  speak  the  language. 


Two  or  tliree  of  the 


to  have  murdered  white  men 


glow  strangeQ^-'gnd  he  thinks  these  are  still  at  San  Quinton 


^  Oct.  2t, /td/^ 


■1Wrii"yTr  'Otf.-.'tJ.L'.'i.'m 
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TUOLUMNE 
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ififif^' 


ihll.  Rnk 


All  people  were  once  animals 


People  came  from  the  following  animals: 
Salmon  (but  no  other  fish) 

The  smallest  lizard,  ^~^hik-k^h .  but  no  others 
The  water  salamander  A^-pahn- ta)i. 

but  not  the  toad. 


The  frog. 


Yellowjacket, 


-i-u.  but  no  other  insect. 


The  Grizzly  Bear,  jK-soo-mah-te.  but  no  other  bear 

Coyote  (but  not  fox  or  big  wolf) 

Deer  (but  not  elk) 

Gray  tree  squirrel  f  1^~ w^ )  but  no  other  squirrel 


and  no  chipmunk. 


f 


Bat,  ToQ>be-se-se. 


People  never  came  from  elk,  coon,  mountain  lion, 
bobcat,  fox,  timber  wolf,  skunk,  otter,  badger,  marten, 
civet  (ring-tail),  mole,  porcupine,  groundhog,  ground- 
squirrel,  chipmunk,  gopher,  mice,  rats,  rabbits,  elk, 
snakes,  larger  lizards,  toad,  fish  (except  salmon), 
insects  (except  yellowjacket). 

All  people  were  classed  in  two  great  categoties, 
according  to  whether  the  animals  they  came  from  lived 
on  land  or  in  the  sea.  These  »sides*  were  called 
respectively  the  land  side  and  the  wfttgr  sidg.  In 


common  usage  the  blue jay  ( 


mc 


J  or  the  deer 


"-« 


(D 


Oo-yah 


Lo-tah 


for  the  water  side.  When  a  stranger  visited  a  village 
the  first  question  asked  him  is  whether  he  is  Ij-gs-mop. 
or  Ifiitah.  This  is  true  today  in  Mariposa  also,  where 
they  ask  if 


k  man  or  woman  cannot  marry  in  same  side,  hut  must 
always  choose  from  opposite  side.  So  also  in  playing 

games. 

All  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  take  their  father's 

totem;  if  he  were  a  gray  squirrel  they  all  are  gray 

squirrels  also. 

It  seems  at  first  a  most  curious  fact  that  Qsj^lg 

the  Coyote  is  classed  as  a  water  animal.  Ue  is  the  only 
land  animal  classed  on  the  water  side.  This  is  prohably 
on  account  of  his  supposed  ancient  origin  from  the  sea. 
His  relatives >W4uiog  and  fox,  are  classed  with  the  other 

land  animals. 

People  came  from  certain  trees— Black  oaks  and  sugar 

pines—as  well  as  from  animals.  But  the  Tuolumne 
say  that  they  did  not  come  from  rocks— in  which  respect 

,  feople  who  were 


they  differ  from  the  northern  M^ 

trees  are  naturally  classed  on  the  land  side.  _ 


(D 


CHIEFS 


The  head  chiefs  TO-^h'-po )  are  hereditary  and  always 
belong  to  what  are  termed  the  *Royal*  families. 

The  succession  usually  falls  to  the  oldest  son,  but 
many  fall  to  a  daughter.  Yfomen  head  chiefs  were  not  rare — 
particularly  if  the  women  were  good  and  kind  and  had  good 
dispositions. 

There  is  only  one  head  chief  for  the  entire  tribe. 
This  was  true  of  all  three  divisions  of  the  Sierra  M^^jq^ 

The  minor  chiefs  or  'speakers' — called 
were  merely  chiefs  of  subordinate  or  tributary  villages 
and  were  chosen  by  the  people — the  inhabitants  of  the 
village — and  were  not  members  of  the  'Royal'  families. 

They  could  not  build  a  ceremonial  house  ( 
although  a  visiting  member  of  the  Royal  family  might 
build  one  in  the  village  of  a  la^vutrsJie^and  hold  a  fiesta 
there. 


-one — 


If  a  mourner  wants  to  give  a  ' cry ' ceremony  he  must 
ask  the  chief  to  call  it,  but  is  expected  to  furnish  most 
of  the  food  &c  necensary.  \ 

Old ' Cap t.  Bill'  at  Bald  Rock,  whose  real  name  is 
ffmipLft^we-ah^  belongs  to  the  Royal  family  of  head  chiefs, 
and  is  a  very  intelligent  man.  - 


im^ 


IDDLF.  Mmi  MIGOIiLL/JiiJDUG  NOTSS 


Division  of  paoplft  into  flides.—  The  people  are  divided  into 


o/  ^ 


land  and  water  sides,  iB  in  the  case  of  the   Southern  Me-wu. 
The  Bluejay,  Deer,  and  Besr  aro  comnonly  mentioned  as 
standing  for  the  land  side,  while  the  Frog,  Watrr-Dog,  and 
Coyote  are  the  usual  representatives  of  the   water  side. 


Coyote,   GS  with  the  Southern  Me-wu,   if   the  only  land 


mammal  attributed  to  the  water  si 


ide.^ 


Totem.—  The  person's  "Protector"  or   'Totem*   is  called 


Invitation  string. —  Sometime     befoie  a  ceremony  is  held,   in- 
vitations are  issued  to  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the 
neighboring  villages.     The  invitation  string  (always  cur- 
ried by  a  special  mes'^enger)  is  a  knotted  cord  called 


,     One  knot  stands  for  each  day  from  the  time 


the  string  ip   delivered.     Some  of  the   Indians^speak  of  it 


as  "same  as  newspaper." 


GBIZZLT  BBAES 


In  the  coimtry  about  Bald  Kock  there  used 
..  ..  lots  of  i^rizssly/ears,  and  they  were 
dangerous,  and  used  to  kill  people.  The  Ufs^ 
used  to  hunt  them  by  putting  men  on  stands  along 
the  trails  and  driving  the  chaparral  where  the 
B^ars  stayed  daytimes. 

EtKtk    ill«VN/i/lt    (A/fi^  ^l*th  ^»VK 


''^ii^lii"*npi  MnwiiV-  ^'^"^ 


^ 
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T^pr  ornnmfintg.—  Ear  ornEments  wore  wrn.     One  kind,  called 
Choo^-ka^lfi.  consists  of  a  bit   of  abolone  shell  hung  from 


the  lo^'rr  lohe  of  the  ear.     i\nother  kind,  colled 


consists  of  a  straight  piece  of  stick  about  two  inches  in 
length  worn  hori^.ontally  through  the   lower  lobe  of  the 


ear 


.     Sometimes  these  sticks  are  engraved  and  beautifully 


decorated  in  black,  white,   and  red.     The  middle  part  is 
white,  the  end  thtt   ie  thrust  through  the  etr.  black;  the 
front  end  that  projects  in  front  of  the   ear,  bright  red, 
consisting  of  a  tuft  of  brilliant  red  feathers  from  the 
red  head  of  a  Wooapecker.     This  decorated  kind  is  called 

T^h~^-i^ab» 
p^nnts.....  Red  paint,  called  Muk-ka  is  m»de  from  the  inside  of 
a  gnarl  of  a  yellow  pine  tkree.     It  is  a  deep  Ifsting  red. 
White  paint,  c^led  \i^1^)^hnf-ah-pu,  Js  made  from  a  "chalk- 
like white  lava"  (e  rhyolitic  tuff)  occurring  on  Table 
Mountain.     Black  paint,  called  Yf^-t^P-b,e,   is  made  from 


black  sand;  another  kind,  ci  lied  H^-I^ah-Jie^a 


Q) 


MIDDLIii  MJiWuK  Uii  TUOLUM^A  MBTf- 


rty  UTiatoms 


tfhen  a  girl  reached  puberty  and  had  finished  her 

j(lg;a(Ml^b]^:ak)«T^e  svtbsequBnt 


_/ 


basket  of  water  containing  some  herbs  and  hot  stones 
between  the  girls  thighs  and  steeped  the  parts  with 
this  medicinal  tea.  The  girl  was  then  washed  all  over 
from  a  large  basket  containing  water  heated  with  hot 
stones.  Then  the  mother  and  father  gave  a  feast  called 
'  '  to  celebrate  the  da\jghter's  arrival  at  womanhood. 


(£> 


Tattooing. —  The  women  tattoo  their  chins  with  one,  two,  or 
three  vortical  lines — the  number  said  to  hnve  no  sig- 
nificance.     The  material  usod  in  tattooing  is  soot  from 
burnt  wrmwood   fiirtemegia  IndoviQianfi^. 

Another  kind  of  tattooing  is  employed  for  the  relief 
of  rheumatic  and  other  chronic  peins  and  is  practiced  hy 
both  men  and  women.     In  thrse  cases  the  tattooing  is 
done  immediHtely  over  the  painful  spot. 


< 


Ar^2ra-fl£_shs4£a^--  These  are  of  2  kinds-those  called  Kjl-ghaJ)-pyP. 

t 

in  which"  the  brush  end  branches  mth  the  leaves  ettached  (us- 
uelly  of  the  laurel.  Mfillnlnria)  are  arched  over,  meeting  or 


inter 


t;vined  at  the  top{   the  other  kind,  called  I^-mgh-j^al^. 
consisting  of  4  or  6  posts  which  a  flat  leafy  canopy  on  top. 


^nhRtitute 


.—The  rivers  v;ere  not  large  enough  to  make 


it  ^vorth  '.vhile  to  use  dugouts  or  boats.     In  crossing  from  one 
'side  to   the  other,  swimming  was  the  usual  method,  but  some- 
times a  swimming  log.  called  H^r^P'"^ »  ^^^  ^^®^* 
£lliafi..-  A  purse  for  '.vampum  end  other  valuables  is  a  bag  caUed 
llu}s:,:ls:£):^  made  of  the  skin  of  a  wildcat.     Sometimes  the  skin  of 


a 


Fisher  is  used  instead  of  that  of  the  Bobcat. 


Pi  9pers, 


.—  The  people  had  no  gourds  or  dippers  but 


used  a  small  basket  called 
shells  of  the  river  mussel. 


'"  il'   for  spoons  they  used 


^  "?^ftd  i 


xna..—  The  2  long  sticks  used  to 


take  the  hot  stones  out  of  the   fire   and  put  them  in  the  cooking 


basket  are  called 


^.     The  looped  stick  used  to  lift  out 


callett  _ 
while  cocking 


'  if  sometimes  used  fof  stirring  the  mush 


m¥mm 


^^^ITttO^uiuiie  UewiIK  MlBU. & 


Tripe. —  The   small  intestines  or  merrow-guts  of  ^er  were  cleaned 
and  cooked  by  boiling  in  a  basket  with  hot  stones.     This 


kind  of  tripe  is  called 


Bumblebee  honey. -.-Bumblebgg  honey,  called  Zbn~)i^Q>  was  eaten. 


Salt.—  Salt,  called 


,  was  obtained  from  what  is  locally 


known  as  Salt  Peak.  T;4iich  is  nerr  Blood's  on  the  road  above 
Calaveras  Big  Troes.     It  was  also  obtained  by  barter  with 


the  Ivlono  Lke  Piutes. 


Miiaical  Instruments.—  During  the   various  ceremonies  there   is 
singing,  drumming  with  the  feet  on  a  hollow  log  (called 

« 

Too-mah).  shaking  of  cocoon  rattles  fSuW-ko-^sajiK  blowing 

f 

of  bone  whistles   fgQo~lft^>-|^ahK  playing  on  flutes  of  elder 


wood  with  holes  on  one  side  ( 


with  elder  music  sticks 


),   and  beating  the  air 


W.'^ter  Dog. —     The   small  spotted  salamander  with  red  (or  orange) 
belly  MMftmyctilis  torosus)  common  in  streams  and  pools   is 

he  was  a  DO'';er- 


called  Arp^hn'-tah»  Among  the 

ful  chief.  Every  time  you  kill  one  it  will  rain. 


\ 

/* 


Kni 


(^ 


nhich  the 


or 


These  Indians  pUy  a  gnne  of  ball  called  iB=tflll.  in 


buckskin  ball.  Efifctol  (stuffed  with  deer  hair 
fine  shaTingB  from  basket  materials),  is  canght  by 
the  women  in  a  spoon-shapcd  basket  called  MdHOt^iatU 
Each  woman  carries  a  pair  of  these  spoon-shaped  paddles. 
one  m  each  hand,  and  coders  the  ball  with  one  after 
tching  it  with  the  other.  She  then  runs  away  with 


ca 


the  ball  while  the 


men  try  to  kick  it  out  of 


C!  ITS 


S^ 


ThP  2  lonp  sticks  used  to  teke 


4.     ^  fK^  firP  pnd  put  thorn  in  the  cook- 
the  hot  J'tonos  out  of  the  fire  r.m  pu 

-.-,   ^   y   ««  f-Vi       The  looped  rtick  used 
ing  hasket  are  c riled ^^^S^im^-     ^^^        ^ 

J     ^«r^  fn  qtir  the  acorn  mush 
to  lift  out  the  hot  rocks  and  nlso  to  stir 


^flhile  cooking  is  called 


In  addition  to  the 


SaJi^wi^  a  flat  paddle  oalled^^^a^J^^M*  -  «°-'^'"«^ 


used  for 


stirring  the  mush  while  cooking. 


111 


^^m^^- 


Tuolumne  or 


Hewuk 


© 


Pronouns  and  posgesaivea.—  The  pronouns  and  possessives  are  dif- 
ficult and  confusing,  particularly  the  pronoun^^lii^which 
perhaps  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.     It  is  rarely  used  with- 
out first  mentioning  the  name  of  the   individual  referred  to. 


and  its  form  differs 


of  the  person 


spoken  of:  Thus,  he  (him,  she,  or  her)  pregei;^t  is 


/^ 


^     o 


;  while  he  (him,  she,  or  her)  absent  is 


The  word  for  'father*  is  Mp-p9 >    'His  father*  if  present, 

;   i  f  flhflft nt ,  tTflw-aiyig-^r-po^B .     The  term  mother 

is  UtUah.  but   if  the  mother  is  spoken  of  in  her  own  family, 
it  is  ^-^filj.-t^>     __ 


-)MW 


*i{^^'>^'*:' 


&) 


VL/ 


Bnnmiftg...  The  TTiolunne  Me-wu  disliked  fighting  and  had  few 


enemies.     But  the  Pn^tnhs ,  a  related  band  living  at 
Springfield  on  Hormon  Creek  about  a  mile  beloi?  Columbia, 
were    'scrappers*  and  now  and  then  made  raids  into  the 
Calaveras  and  Amador  regions  to  steal  girls.     Then  there 
would  be  fighting  and  the  Tiylnmnft  yeC-wu  in  self  defense 
had  to  join  the  V-t^^. 


H^vH   with  the 


The  Tuolumne  people  were  in  the 


habit  of  visiting  Leland  Meadows  in  the  Hi^  Sierra  for 

\ 

the  purpose  of  gathering  sunflower  and  other  seeds  and 
greens.  Hhile  the  women  were  thus  occupied,  the  men  would 
go  hunting.  The  Mono  Lake  Piutes  knew  this  and  used  to 


go 


there  to  attack  them.     This  resulted  in  a  sort  of  war- 


fare lAiich  continued  for  many  years 


-^ 


^f-^-^-V'^r'  :w(.; .  ,•,•' '  ?V'*r  W  '■  '>'/,f  ■'Vi'r,'  ■'J^.y,^''V' ''  i-Tl'-jy  >■.,■'  <.,  »,»."■  -'  '■',"!. ''■yfi'y'^' 


& 


'b/]fir.?giirfi3    of   vrlue. —   'J 


ii^  standards  of  value:     One 


) 


called  An^-nah .  consisting  of  a  string  of  small  spiral 
coast  shells  a  little  less  than  6  feet  in  length 
(measured  het-.veen  tips  of  fingers  of  outstretched  arms); 

\ 

i 

the  other,  called  Loo^~ah.  a  string  of  clamshell-disk 


wampum 


about  33  inches   in  length   (measured  from  mid- 


line of  chest   to   tiDS  of  fingers  of  one  outstretched 
arm).     The  strings  of  pp!=^  therefore  were   only  half 
the  length  of  those  of  /r/-nah.  hut   their  value  was  5 
times  greater.     In  other  words,   in  strings  of  equal 
length,   the  string  of  yo^ah  had  10  times   the  value  of 
the  string  o f  /p-P^I^ -     These  values,  converted  into 


equ 


ivalents  in  United  otates  cur -ency,  as  given  hy  the 


Indi?)ns,  are: 


One  6  foot  string  ^i  M=p^,   $1.00 
One  3  foot  string  of  I^ofal;^.  $5.00 


•nuXr 


^bA 


T 


Tuolnime  or  Middle  Mewuk 


.—  There  are  two  kinds  of  cooking 


holes  in  earth  or  ashes: 


1.     Called 


.     The  ordinary  way  of  cooking  meat. 


fish,  and  tuhers  is  to  bury  them  in  hot  ashes.     They  are 

first  wrapped  in  large  leaves  and  are  then  huried  in  the 

hot  ashes  and  more  hot  ashes  put  on  top. 
2.     Called  fi^J^i]MJ^al.  the  ground-oven,  consisting  of  a 

hole  dug  in  the  earth,  the  bottom  lined  with  flat  stones 
on  i*iich  the   fire   is  built.     When  the  stones  and  earth 
are  hot.  the  fire   is  removed.     It  is  used  for  cooking 
greens-not  for  meat  or  fish.     The  greens  are  put  in  and 
water  is  sprinkled  on  them  to  make  steam.     They  are  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  leaves  and  earth  and  are  steam- 


cooked* 


-X.Aigi  A-^  ^  ^'"  V^LiU^  -  L, 


^0^P9P 


SVgAT  HOUSES 


■I  ■  ■  «tt  k^  WMHI>««B'lAmii 


*^  ^-(►-'-.J.^XyvoOLK  "^ 


',*y-i-> 


These  sweat  houses   are  r£fther  small  "but  larger  than  the 
Individual  sweat  houses  of  many^d^^'^'^tribes — big  enough  to 
accommodate  4  or  5  people  at  a  time.     They  are  constructed  of 


Bark  supported  on  poles   and 


covered  with   earth.     The  fire 


is  in  the  middle  and  there  is  no  smoke  hole.     To  avoid  smoke  the 
fire   is   fed  with  bundles  of  small  dry  twigs,  mainly  of  manzanita 


brush.     Mo  witog  io 


hot  rocks^i 


steam. 


The  persons  taking  the  sweat  lie  down  lengthwise  on  both   sides 


of  the   fire. 


SINEW  BOWS  ©f" 


iiaivaaiBi  nikiauflimiyiTIII^ 


A  glue  made  from  the  bulb  of  a  small  species  of  soaproot 

called  /al-low-tah  is  used  for  fastening  sinew 
on  the  backs  of  the  sinew-backed  bows. 


y  T?iii.  Pullfli' 


.   Apill,  IQDD. ) 


■■''■'mm 


Ck 


fFUOLUMNS  MEWBSHfflDI'OIMSO"' 


& 


icine.—  A  plant,  called  Wen-na-poo~doo.  about  a 


foot  in  height,  having  a  small  purple  flower,  is  a  wonderful 
medicine  for  coughs,  particularly  in  cases  where  part  of  the 
lung  is  solidified.     The  plant  resembles  the  mountain  penny- 

m 

royal  (Monardella  odoratiaaima)  but  has  no  odor  and  is  smooth. 

t 

A  tea  is  made  from  it  by  steeping  in  the  usual  way;  it  has 
no  bad  teste  and  should  be  drunk  frequently. 

Marvelous  cures  have  been  reported — one  under  the  care 
of  a  city  physician  ?iio  had  1-ray  photographs  made  before  and 


after  the  treatment. 


ty 


■         .,  r  •  c  .  •' 


Bye  medicine.—  Roots  of  Goldenrod  (a^-we-tah)  make  a  tea  of  won- 
derful  value  as  an  eye  wash.  The  wife  of  my  informant  had 
an  opaque  spot  over  the  pupil  of  her  eye  which  caused  dimness 
of  vision  amounting  almost  to  blindness  of  that  eye.  An 
oculist  was  consulted  but  was  unable  to  improve  the  sight. 
Then  an  old  woman  of  the  tribe  asked  why  she  did  not  try  the 

eye  medicine  made  from  roots  of  the  Goldenrod.  This  was  tried 

and  the  spot  began  to  clear  up  and  in  a  short  time  sight  was 
completely  restored.  -Tuil.  '■  '"-'■■•j VJrc  Ta,Ucv. 


I .  •  .« 


^1 


Tuolmme  Mewak  Medicines    2 


%i^ 


iir*» 


Uaea  of  WorHi;wQQ<\, —  The  30-called  wormwood  ( 


IttdoTiciana)  is  one  of  the  standard  medicines  of  the  Tu- 


olumne Mewuk.     It  has  two  functions— medicinal  and  mag- 


ical.    In  medicine  it  is  used  both  internally  as  a  tea 
and  externally  as  a  wash  and  poultice.     It  is  also  used 
as  a  disinfectant  to  wash  the  body  of  the  mourners  after 
funerals — after  the  burning  or  burial  of  the  dead.     This 
is  said  to  keep  away  the  ghost  spirit  or  devil,  Sj^o-^l^a-Y^'. 

For  the  same  purpose,  little  bundles  of  the  plant, 

a  couple  of  inches  in  length  and  approximately  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  strung  on  a  string  and  worn 

around  the  neck  of  an  orphan  child  for  some  time  after  the 

death  of  the  parents.     This  serves  to  keep  the  ghost  away 


and  also  prevents  sickness. 


■Tr'-.J-ia 


Ttloiiiaiis-  TTewuk  Medicines    3 


(2) 


Maple  fihfirr>r^fl]. —  Dead  coals  from  maple   (^^ - e )  are  rubbed  on  a 
flat  stone  or   'metate*  and  the  powdered  charcoal,  called 


-jSPQ-ngh  sik-kfi;  is  sprinkled  abundantly  on  a  leafy 
species  of  Lupine  called  jlpt)^L^r3ys^h  av  »wild  cabbage'  ihich 
is  then  eaten  as  a  cure  for  indigestion  or  gas  in  the 


stomach. 


For  the  relief  of  rheumatic  or  other  chronic  pains, 
both  men  and  women  produce  counter-irritation  by  tattooing 
the  skin  directly  over  the  painful  spot. 


( A  IgDICINS  NECKUCE 
In  the  Tuolumne  region  near  a  mining  camp  knoim 
88  Cherokee,  on  August  21,  1903,  I  saw  a  Kef»  Indian 
woman  and  her  little  girl  weaving  necklaces  unlike  any 
I  had  previously  seen*  They  consisted  of  small  bundles 


QvicianaK  each  little 


of  the  sage  herb  ( 


bundle  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  in  thickness.  These  little  bundles  were  tied  with 


thread  and  strung  on  a  string  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart.  The  mother  told  me  that  her  eldest 
daughter  liad  died  a  few  months  previously,  and  that  she 


and  her 


ining  child  were  going  to  wear  these  to 


keep  sickness  away. 

Among  various  tribes  in  different  parts  of  California 


I  have  found  that  the 


herb  was  used  either  as  a 


medicine  or  to  ward  off  disease. 


'■■'.■ 


MewoJc 


0 


( 


c 
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Treatment  of  the  dead» —  Formerly,  cremation  was  the  usual  if  not 

the  only  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  but  at  present  grave 
hurial  is  the  rule.     The  corpse  is  ca lied  01^am-,moo~3^h :   the 
pyre,  !Efl-rk^h-|:u;  the  ashes  and  burnt  bones  of  the  dead, 


Lrka-ah:  the  basket  in  which  the  burnt  bones  are  preserved. 


gQ»t an-po .,     The  'funeral*  or  mourning  ceremony  at  the  time 
of  burning  or  burial  is   cal  1  ed  Pet  - 1  ^  -yp  og :   the  mourning 
ceremony  (the   'Cry*)  held  a  year  or  so  later,  Yum-me .     All 
the  mourners  are  ca lied  Mawiche t ~ to  ok !   those  closely  related. 


itofii^ 


b^rZHl; 


In  cases  of  grave  burial,  the  place  and  grave  are  called 


.  The  corpse  is  wrapped  with  the  knees  flexed  and 


the  head  bent  forward  and  is  buried  in  a  sitting  position* 

The  spirit  or  ghost  of  the  dead  (also  spoken  of  as  *devil* 
•or  'evil  spirit')  is  ca  lied  8oo-jle^-ky  -  ?(hen  departing  from 
the  body  with  the  last  breath  of  the  expiring  person,  it  is 


ifyi-n^h-gpg^ 


A 


word  is  not  ordinarily  spoken,  but  is  used  by  the  speakers 

in  referring  to  the  earth  and  the  place  where  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  go. 


Dt[)-\f\/(K.        'CvAmuS 


}L   L.  HcLeod  tells  me  (July  1905)  that  he  happened 


to  ho  at  ^Chicken  Ranch  -ancheria"  when  the  oH  woinnn 
ohi^riay  dead  and  had  not  yet  been  buried.  He  saw  there 


a  dozen  strings  of  small  shells  frcm  3 


Cruz  which 


they  were  going  to  bury  with  her.  Kadh  of  the  dozen  strings 
was  from  6  to  10  yards  (18-30- feet)  in  length. 


.N 


..» .  ...I.  I  1^ 


'?}'V,-, 


m 


■•VrgUlM':  ■f^ 


(x^ostsi 


(faAl|7..r  n 


The  Tuolumne  Mewuk  say  that  the  living  body  contains 
rit  called  jtfo-le-i^s  ^  which  after  death  remains  in  the 
hody  four  days,  and  then  departs.  After  it  goes  out  it  is 
called ^ofi-lfis-kfi.  Some  of  these  spirits  are  good;  some  bad 
Eventually  they  come  to  the  ocean  and  cross  on  a  long  pole 
to  the  round-house  for  the  dead,  where  they  remain. 


The  fourth  day  after  death  the  heart-life  or  ghost 
(So-les-ko)  left  the  body.  During  these  four  days  everyone 
kept  quiet  and  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  run  about 
and  make  a  noise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  ashes 
were  sprinkled  on  the  ground  over  the  buried  basket  of 
burnt  bones,  or  over  the  grave — if  the  person  were  buried. 
The  yp-lesr-ky  on  leaving  the  body  at  once  went  yest^;  but  they 
might  come  back  in  an  owl  or  otherwise. 

When  the  big  owl  hoots  somebody  is  dying.  He  himself  is 

somebody's  ghost. 


Vu^-'O^^^^^'^^^^os.^  iWxjUo^iM^ 


H 


l^^=.:!b^  (-/ 


o^ 


o-^ 


p^JUi^  4.aJI^ 


>7^ 


/-^^ 


tCt^    ^-M. 


^^t^^^^-'^cXjSLk 


^ 


$ 


/koLAuJ-u^^iUx 


^ 


^ 


>'^-Uf^^ 


<:>' 


^£.>  (^^I'^JLlHw 


{-"-^ 


<V 


A 


"frli>^-c>Y—  ^^^M 


<9^-^      ex. 


K.^    ^;S^ 


-V*^/oLa 


oCtf^.v..-Jv. 


U/-A>f^ 


v-^Ctc^^CJL^.        ^'^■^-s;.  J^ /..^^iej 


i^   ^^-^A-i 


Ibo^p)^ 


d^^— --x^ 


^iWos^ 


—  fyJLs>^jS<^U^JK.^ 


V  (P 


'— *us^j5^.;v« 


viU,,^ — »^^    ^-^ 


^:3L<? 


u-^-JiJL 


a-<? 


JT^^^-^-t:;    "WJiu.- ^    ^I^WiUN^W^     ./l^"t^ 


Vow5^ 


^Or 


wN-^-cJ^-^w::^       


M^-^ 


qjLf--V- 


\-^ 


V.;w-J2-^— 


~  Jv>JUU<? 


^^i 


cuo^ 


ji^p^j^  uiZiU^ 


/\^^A^fcxJLL 


^i31k.<--o<^^ 


Ci- 


/  VuoIa\^ww  VA^^iotx^ 


TW-L. 


^i^^a^  ( ^  w:«i  {**, -^  11^  u^ -j 


V-^V 


J^~UJ^ 


"^gJfilK 


A>OL*.~v.>._ 


I  «-».v^ 


<i«-ovv. 


)uu^^,  ■|^>^,i>:.J,.^v^,  tL^^^^sJO^i  M^jLN^j 


'^'^- ijF^  ^V^, ''^-^  >  |iVlt.<43t  W.^ 


\^U^i±£^Jij:^  ^~  uu^ 


J^aA^  u^^  \  %~^^^ 


W^^>>-^  •iuc\)L-"\:o^V~V-o   ( ^^v^^- v*-*'^  j^^^--^ 


a 


iu^  t:!^  ^^  ja:^ik:^3^ 

•^  i^^-f^  ^  • 


J!u>^  ^V^-*-^>4»^rj^j^j^  >^  ^'~  ^q^^^-^qo,   ^  («-*U-x.)'W-'«-i«- 


UAi 


-4,,^./^ 


;2- 


ai^A^ 


CiiJ^   v|f\jX/s^sA^ 


fiuCwsAj^ 


/VvOLVAA^^Jd^^ 


^i:::::!:::::^^^):^^^ 


Hu<LWk 


'TVvjLMo^.vio.flLX^  (J-j»^-o^  oSV  'V-ioL-wJDC;^ 


(5^.  \o,U(fl 


,i,JULA^  W  e^V-  Vv  X  Q .  fl^  Vv 


-^■^VO>JO>^ 


t^      V*~-V^.     t  I   . 
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TUOLUMNE  UEWUK 


klfhen  a  "baby  is  born,  the  umbilical  cord 
d  Lotitoo-boo  is  buried  ih  the  ground; 


it  is  not  burned. 


If  the  first  teeth  of  a  child  are  care- 
fully taken  and  put  into  a  gopher  hole  the 
permanent  teeth  will  come  quickly  and  grow 
strong  and  good. 
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Trafitment   of  thfi  deed.— ^CreTnat ion  \Tas  the  usuaJ^method  of  dis- 


posing of  the  dead.     The  act  of  burning  was  called 
Wuk-ka-yah;   the   funeral  pyre.   la-l^ah-tu;   the  ashes  and 
burnt  bones  of  the  dead,   Wu-ka-nh.     'xhe  basicet  in  ^ich  the 
burnt  bones  are  preserved  is  So- tan-no;   the  funeral  or 


J 


•yo  op 


f        w 


the  mourning  ceremony  held  a  year  or  two  later  is  YuiQ-me 
or  cry.     The  mourners  are  Nnwlchet-took.     Those  closely 


related  are  called 


.     In  cases  of  grave  burial 


the  burial  place  and  grave   are  called 


.     The  corpse 


is  wrapped  with  the  knees  flexed  and  the  head  bent  forward 

and  is  buried  in  a  sitting  position.     The  spirit  or  ghost 

of  the  dead  also  spoken  of  as  the  devil  or  evil  spirit  is 

called  SoQ-los-ko.   When  departing  from  the  body  with  the 

last  breath  of  the   expiring  person,   it   is  called  Heri-noh-SPQS, 

meaning  "wind  going  out.'     The  place  where  the   dead  live  is 
called  A I'-a-moo-te.     The  v/ord  is  not  commonly  mentioned  but 
is  spoken  by  preachers  in  referring  to  the  earth  and  the 
place  where  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  go. 


■■■"-'■■)v,.:;,itt*- 


„>-,     »  ;''--j,,«A  , 


TUOLDUNB  ItEWUK 


oalldd 


IThen  a  baby  is  born,  the  iM%ilieal  cord, 

48  buried  ih  the  ground; 


it  ifl  not  burned. 


strong  and  good 
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If  the  first  teeth  of  a  child  are  oare« 
fully  taken  and  put  into  a  gopher  hole  the 
permanent  1|»eth  will  cone  quickly  and  grow 


CK 


"t/^^^-^^^X-vX^ 


\.m^'mif^rwfm'^'fCKfi'i:''.\i!'rr 


ly'irimn 


me  Uewnk 
and  thon 


called 


kk>me  of  these  spirits  are  good;  soae  bad 
i^rentllall7  ^^®J  <^^o  ^o  ^^o  ocean  and  cross  on  a  long  pole 
to  the  rotmd-house  for  the  dead,  vhere  they  remain. 


Ilie  fourth  day  after  death  the  heart-life  or  ghost 
(So-les-ko)  left  the  body.  Daring  these  four  days  ereryone 
kept  quiet  and  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  run  abdttt 
and  make  a  noise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  ashes 
were  sprinkled  on  the  ground  over  the  buried  basket  of 
burnt  bones »  or  over  the  grave — if  the  person  srere  buried. 

rktt  on  leaving  the  body  at  once  wont  wpst;  but  they 
night  come  back  in  an  owl  or  otherwise. 

nhen  the  big  owl  hoots  somebody  is  dying.  He  himself  is 
somebody's  ghost. 


The 


■« 


■>  ::;■■'•. '^-j 


VUUa^ 


Vv 


\v^«.M4V»JiL    - 


Muaiii^I 


-  During  the  oerer.oniea  there  v;as  singing; 


■\. 


-*Ny' 


drumming  \fith  the  feet  on  8  hollovi  log,  called  Too-maht 
shfiking  of  cocoon  rattles  cr.llod  ^nV-ko-sflh;  "bloT^ing  of 
bone  \*iistleg,  SQQ~lnp^-.pah;  playing  on  a  flute  of  elder 
wood  with  holes  on  one  aide  called  Loo-lah:  and  beating 
of  the   elder  music  sticks  called  Tah~kah-tah. 


\ 


o)  0^  iL-lAxJ.  I 
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ftl 


ti\}u 


C.H 


NiAr 


K'lljj.^', >-•;•,?'' 


1^/'  ;  >,-,ni-,( 


.  i^  .fi2l:i  i.L^ 
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^^^x.j^.^y.^^^'^'^'J.^.'wi.  ,^c^  ff^U:^, 


From  Raymond  to  /yhwalmoG.  the  Buckeye  (Aesculut;)  is  abundant 


It  is  called  Oo-iioo  by  the  MevL-wah  Indians  and  is  always  used  for  the 


fire  drill.   Hov/  the  fire  was  origin-ally  broup;ht  and  put  into  it 


forms  the  theme  of 


some 


of  tlieir  rriost  interesting    myths. 


In  the  oourso  of  my  v/alks  in  this  interesting  region  I  visited 
2  Indian  Rancherias' — one     inliabited  by  a  single  fa.  ily( father,  son, 
and  son's  wife),   the  other  deserted  except  for  the  graves  of  the 
defid.       The  latter  is  V/jali-sam-mh  (  or  Was -s  am -mail)  proper  and  v/as 

t 

once  a  large  and  prosperous  village  of  the  ChOTchilla  Mew-vaih 


/ 


tribe.  It  is' on  a  knoll  on  the  oast  side  of  V/assamma  Creek  about 


4  '^  ^^^^    f 

half  a  mile  below  the  /vhwahnee  Hotel.       A  large  ceremonial^or  r round 


h ou s  e  *)  r  en'aii^s ,   andyi 


^  inortar  hole^/ro^a  big  gr  nite  rock  {^dK 


Tlicro  are  about  26  of  the 


eiflj'  holes  (most  of  them 


deep)   in  a  long, low,   flat  rock  near  the  round  house,   and  otiiers  in  the 
noigliborhood,    "Tlie  old  graveyard  is  stilT  used.       LIr.Gillespie  ttlls 

me  that  when  the  former  chief  died  2  or  3    yoirs  ago  tlie  Indians  cajne 


and  burnt  the  old  ceremonial  house  and  built  the  present  one  in  the 


G) 


XlK^M^m' 


saiae  place.     VJhen  they  had  a  'hig  time»  hero  they  killed  a  beef  and 
cut  it  in'      t^;70  and  hung  it  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  round  house 


I  saw  the  scaffold,  which  is  still  standing- 


On  frt>^  occasions  the  Chowchilla  Indi;ins 


still  come  hore  to  per- 


form certain  ceremonials.. 


The'inliabited  rancher ia{ called  Hitdv^aW^)       is  three 


miles  above  Was sairina (nearly  north  or  northwest).     It  also  is  on  an 


old  site,  with  mortar  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  a  good  spring  close  at 


hand. 


Several  of  the  beautiful  nbry^oKLTPis  oaks  grow  here  mcL  are 


From 


prized  by  the  Indians.       Tlie  present  chief  lives  here. 

him  and  his  sons  I  got  the  niunes  of  a  lot  of  animals  v.rA  plants 
and  places-and  other  words.         These  l' afterward  checked  mid  veri- 
fied  bv  a  half-breed  nmned  Johny  aibbs(whose  young  wife  is  a  Chuck- 
chancy),  who  livos  a  couple  of  milos  up  the  road  a«l  a  little  to  one 

side  ^on  a  branch  road|. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Indian    omnps  hore  and  elsewhere 
the  foothillB  so  far  as  visited  by  mo  this  year,   is  the  absence  of 


m 


children.  I  have  seen  none  at  all.  A  few  years  af;o  thoro  were  raany 


(t> 


QCTQEIin  11  ,11 '.'i7itjriAJil!m 'aCAfiOITY"Ofi'€IIIT. 


yeQT!iI'LL& 


The  Chov;-chilla  Mevz-wali  (the  southeiTunost  division  o*  -V-r  rircat 
Mew-wali  ctock  or  fajnily).  ra|;go  cQuth  to:^Fresno::Rive  •  and  north  to  or 
a  little  beyond  Herced.       Tney  reach  up  the  mountains  (east)  to  V/awona 
and  Yosemite,   and  dov/n(v/esterly)  to  a  point  about  five  miles  below 


Grub  Gulch te 


« 

or  9  miles  above  or  east  of  Ra.\'mond). 


■If  111"  If  Ft 


{\h 


i.e. 


>/Uaw  hX'^^^   t>f 


Q 


SIMIT  HOUSE. 


♦» 


(October  14,1905)  ,    Took  the  up  stage  to  Suiranit  IIouse(about  8  milos) 
v/here  I  got  out  and  walked  about  8  miles,   and  caught  the  down  stage 
half  way  betv/cen  Suimuit  and  Raymond.     Crossed  a  high  hill  or  ridge  s  e 
of  the  road  and  made  a  long  circuit  t'lrough  the  valley  between  it  and 


Indian  Peak  and  then  struck  out  westerly' 


•  •  • 


On  a  commanding  point  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Summit  House  (saloon)  and  a  mile  south  of  the  road,  and  perhaps  ■ 
2  or  3  miles  due  south  of  Indian  Peak  is  the  remnant  of  the  western- 


mo 


st  rancheria  of  the  Chochilla  Mew--.'ah.  I  found  there  (besides  the 


grave  yard)  only  an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl  of  10  and  a  boy  of 
10  or  12Z    These  are  the  first  and  only  Indian  children  I've  seen 
in  the  foothills  this  year.   As  it  v/as  n  arly  noon  when  I  struck 
their  camp   '  I  stayed  and  they  gave  me  jack  rabbit,  beans,  stewed 
grapes,  and  bread  for  dinner — all  good. 


l-^J 


J#v^ 


4M^ 
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(j/y^ 


H^ 


l.^- 


The  lasT  ceremony  I  saw  ms   on  the  night  of  October  10. 
1910.  The  performers  (dancers)  consisted  of  four  men  and 
three  women,  all  in  costijme.  Both  men  and  women  wore  flicker 
head-bands  with  two  tufted  rods  sticking  upward  and  forward. 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  men  were  naked,«i±h  breech- 
Cloths  and  bead-work  belts,  and  in  their  hands  all  but  one»j 
carried  bow  and  arrows  and  a  gray  fox-skin  quiver.  One  of 
the  men  carried  tufted  wands. 

At  this  ceremony  there  were  present  Chief  Kelly  and  one 
or  two  others  from  Kalarow,  near  Mariposa,  and  also  a  few 

flutes  from  Mono  lake.  - 

They  sang  during  the  performance.  The  various  motions^ 
the  stamping  on  the  ground  with  the  bare  feet,  the  bending  of 
the  bodies  forward,  an^e^^atory  breathing  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  I  have  repeatedly  observed  in  ceremonies 
of  this  tribe  and  of  their  relatives  the  Northern  Mewuk. 

The  women,  like  the  men.  wore  flicker  head-dresses  and 
head  belts,  but  unlike  the  men  each  carried  in  her  hands  a 
handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  cloth  held  by  the  upper  corners. 
They  swayed  their  bodies  from  side  to  side  while  singing  in 

the  usual  way. 

Chief  Kelly  made  the  address.  The  ceremony  closed  at 


ten  o'clock.  _ 


/«\*eAT  kaxT  A 


i 


^  mnce^ called  Kal-ling-ah.  Normally  a  clown  called 
Wah-cho-lfl  takes  part  in  this  ceremony.  He  wears  a  tail, 
acts  funny,  and  mimics  the  dancers.  He  carries  a  carved 
wooden  bird's  head  in  his  hands,  and  helps  himself  to 
anything  he  takes  a  fancy  to  about  camp.  In  early  times 
in  connection  with  this  ceremony  there  was  a  dance  very 
early  in  the  morning  before  eating;  another  at  4  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  main  one  was  always 
held  after  dark  at  night.  The  early  morning  dance  was 
called  Poo3~nQ. 

This  ceremony  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  held 
by  the  tribe.  People  with  children  were  afraid  to  dance 
it,  and  threw  pieces  of  money  and  acorn  meal  into  the 


fire. 


On  the  night  of  October  10,  1910,  the  ceremony  was 
broken  up  by  rain  before  it  was  entirely  finished. 


The  first  menstruation  is  called  He-ha-moo . 

The  girl  must  not  eat  meat  or  fish  then,  or  at  any 
subsequent  menses • 

later  is  heated  in  a  big  toi-yu  basket  and  the  sage  herb 
(kitoh-ing)  is  put  into  it,  after  which  the  girl  is  bathed 
all  over  and  a  big  basket  placed  over  her  head.  An  old  woman 
of  the  opposite  side  (land  or  Water)  does  all  this  and  after- 
ward  receives  the  head  basket  as  a  present  from  the  girl*s 

parents. 

After  the  first  menstruation  the  parents  give  a  feast 

called  Ko-teh— the  Puberty  Jfeast.    - 

If  a  menstruating  woman  eats  fish,  her  husband  might 
fish  and  fish  and  fish  but  can  hardly  ever  catch  one. 

And  on  no  account  must  she  ever  taste  deer  meat  when 
menstruating.  » 


Men  vfcen  going  to  hunt  deer  abstained  from  sleeping 
with  their  wives  for  several  days,  and  went  to  the  sweat- 
house  for  complete  cleansing,  so  the  deer  could  not  smell  them. 


;;afr5;97/t5',Wi:^^Tis^|f^ 


HANB-a^HS  SONGS 


The  losemite  Indians,  like  most  northern  California 


Indians,  delight  in  the  !iand--game»  which  they  always  play 


in  connection  with  the  aatmon  coreaonies. 


In  playing  the  Hand-gaae  two  nen  side  by  side  sit  facing 
two  women^side  by  side,  all  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
singing  continuously*  The  8idl4.  (nen  or  wonen  as  the  case  nay 
be)  having  the  two  sticks  sing  contlnnously^while  swaying 
their  bodies  and  shaking  and  crossing  their  hands  until 

/ 

called,  when  they  throw  the  sticks  on  the  ground  in  plain 
view  of  all  present.  They  then  stop  singing.  T4^ 
The  nen  sing: 


Ho-wen-nen  han-hee-nah 
Uo-wen-nem  han>hee^nah 


^^7%,..    }4^.  T^l^vvv  k\C  ivv--  4  ^ 


The  women  sing: 

Oo-soo-koo  soo-pi  ah  sah-^in-ne 
Oo*soo-koo'  soo*pi  ah  sah-win-ne 


The  Ah-wah-ne-Muwa  say  that 


,  Coyote  Man, 


stole  the  morning  star.  Too-le.  and  made  it  into  the  sun; 


also  that 


put  fire  in  the  Oo-noo  tree,  where  the 


people  always  go  to  get  it  when  they  want  it. 


rv 


%/    L 


i*i**f  J » «  ftiit^iaaif  f  ^mftt^ 


fi: 


«/ 1 


Ul^la  are  big  things  like  big  Bonkeys.  They  have 
faces  and  bodies  auch  like  men,  but  very  long  slia  legs 
and  long  slis  fingers  and  nails*  They  sake  tracks  soae- 
thing  like  a  frog,  only  very  large.  They  live  in  the  rocks 

At  night  they  cone  out  and  shout  like  people  only 
sharper,  and  run  over  the  nonntains  and  valleys  and  across 

canyons »  showing  a  li^t* 

liy  inforaant  saw  the  lir^ht  of  one  gliding  fron  near 
Glacier  Point  westerly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of 


losonite* 


f    J^ 


( 


IliV 


& 


^  Bears  are  not  animals  but  a  special 
kind  of  people,  a  good  deal  like  us. 

Bears  sometimes  dance.  They  stamp 
the  fore  feet  in  the  dust  or  on  the  ground 
mhile  and  then  stand  upright  and  dance, 
holding  the  hands  up  in  front,  like  people. 
They  are  very  smart  and  understand  our 

language . 


MOSS  HOIg, 

Old  wonen  still  carry  the  old-tiae  hole  through 
the  septum  of  the  nose.  In  speaking  of  this  to  old  Mary 
in  losonite  in  Auf^iist  1910,  she  ran  a  8tra.7  through  her 

hole  to  show  me* 

The  old  people  say:  if  you  die  without  this  hole  in 
your  nose  you  will  turn  into  a  fish,  hut  if  your  nose 
is  perforated  for  the  ynn-noiwah  you  will  go  on  all  right 


4 


^   Parents  used  to  arrange  marriages  of  their  children 
wheJ^Lch  too  young  for  marriare.  The  parents  would 

/ 

give  presents  to  one  another. 

The  parents  of  the  boy  would  show  respect  for  the 
girl  by  not  looking  directly  at  her  or  speaking  to  her; 
those  of  the  girl  treated  the  boy  in  the  same  way. 

Ihen  old  enough  to  marry,  the   young  man  gave 
presents  to  the  girl  and  if  she  accepted  he  went  to  her 
house  and  slept  with  her  and  remained  for  at  least  a  year. 
After  that  he  could  bring  her  back  to  his  parents,  or 
take  her  to  a  home  of  his  own.  or  anywhere  he  liked. 

Aman  must  never  marry  a  woman  of  same  side.  If  he 

(water)  side  he  must  take*7wife  from  QfirMfir 


wi^-tfi 


Even  now,  if  a  man  and  woman  of  same  side  marry, 
everybody  laughs  at  them. 


jLirtht\ 


IRien  1  saw 


in  1901  she  was  said  to  be 


about  90  years  of  age,  and  las  said  to  be  the  vife  of 
old  'Capt*  John'.  She  did  not  remain  in  the  Valley 
winters,  but  went  down  the  river  to  Hites  Cove  for 
the  cold  season* 

In  the  r.^n  yranciaco  Chronicle  of  September  5, 
1903,  it  was  stated  that  an  old  £iiitflL  wman  from  Mono 
Lake  visiting  in  losemite  Talley  died  during  a  ceremonial 


dance  on  August  27,  and  that 


»pft»Ba  being  the 


Indian  doctor  in  charge  failed  to  save  her.  It  was 
stated  further  that  this  being  the  third  consecutive 
death  under  her  charge,  she  ms   condemned  to  die. 


A.. 


Pi 


800KING  ACOM  MUSH 


& 


mien  in  Xosemite  Valley  the  latter  part  of  October 
1910,  the  Indians  were  drying  and  cooking  acorns  of  the 


QuerQlifl    f.glifornjnft 


At  El  Portal  they  were 


doing  the  same  thing  with  acorns  of  the  canyon  live  oak 

(Q>  chryflnlftnjo) . 


The  acorns  of  these  two  species,  the  black  and 


canyon  oaks,  are  the  favorites,  £ 


and  T«dien 


either  is  to  be  had  the  Indians  take  them  in  preference 


oak  (£i_Jiialiaeiii),  both  of  which  grow  plentifully  at 
El  Portal. 

Both  in  losemite  Valley  and  at  Jfil  Portal  the  Indians 
were  making  acorn  bread  in  the  usual  turtle-shaped  loaves 
from  acorn  mush  cooked  in  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones 
and  afterward  cooled  in  cold  running  water.  At  both 
places  newly  gathered  acorns  were  spread  out  drying 
in  theixshallow  flattish  baskets "ijS^ircular  ones  of 
their  own  make  called  Ssj^ML.  and  the  snow-shoe  shaped 
ones  of  the  Mono  Piute  called  lokah,.  Quantities  also 
were  drying  on  cloths  and  on  rocks. 

The  old  women  were  engaged  in  splitting  and  biting 
open  the  acorns,  throwing  away  the  shucks,  and  putting 
the  acorns  in  baskets.  At  that  date  (October  1910) 
there  were  none  of  the  old-time  caches  ( Chuklkal]  \ 

2#  ^K^^^ff ^l-^S®  •  ^^*  ^?  previous  years  I  have  seen  many 
of  them  at  Indian  rancherias  in  losemite.  ^ 


^1  i^l—WlW  ■!■      *■»—»—**<*— 


& 


I      The  original  Indian  nmne  of  Yosemite  Valley  is  Ah-v;ali-nee.     Tlie 

in  1851, 
naine  Yosemite  was  given  it  at  t'lc  time  of  its  discovery  by  L.H. Bunnell, 

and  is  derived  from  tho  Indian  naine  for  jGrizzly  bear,  which,   in  the 

langiiatso  of  the  tribe  inhabit  in^^  this  region  (the  Ah-wah-ne-che  or 

Ah-wali-nee-Mu-wa',  and  their  neiglibors  the  Chow-chil-la  i;iu-v;a)  is 


"*■■■  •  *i  *nMMM»nrianMiitM 


O"soo-ma-te  or  O-ham-i-tyJ^.J  In  former  years  the  Yosemite  v/as  a 
favorite  resort  of  ti«L  Grizzlies  and  one  was  killed  there  by  the 
discovering  party.   The  historian  of  this  lawless  party,  A.H.Bunnell, 
states  that  the  Indians  used  to  destroy  them  by  lying  in  vmit  on  a 
rock  or  in  a  tree  commanding  a  frequented  trail.   V/hen  a  bear  had 
been  wounded  the  dogs  \7er0  turned  loose  on  him  and  soon  brought  him 
to  bay,  when  he  was  dispatched  with  arrows  or  spears.   In  such 
cases  tliere  was  less  danger  to  the  hunter,  whose  approach  v/as  dis- 
regarded by  the  boar,  his  hams  having  been  so  bitten  by  the  dogs  tliat 
he  dared  not  run  for  fear  of  a  fresh  attack. 


^  The  followinp-  slightly  different  pronounciations  of  this  name  have 
"Been  givenfme  by  different  Indians  of  this  tribe:  00-hoo-ma-ty, 
O-ham'-i-ty,  Oo-soo-ma-te,  0-so-nia-te^ 


•   * 
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(September  8,190QA»-lIeai'  the  mouth  of  Indian  Canyon  ,   in  a  rocky 
place  Dinong  the  black  oalcsfOiiercus  calif omica)  and  in  plain  sight 
of  the  majestic  South  JDome  is  a  small  camp  o f  rnfeftr  Indians.     There 
are  only  2  or  3  lodges — v/retched  hovels  of  "boards  and  brush — and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  only  2  Indians  v/ere  at  home— an  exceeding- 
ly  oid  and  sickly  man,  and  an  old  but  hard-\vorking'"*s5avviAat«^'^*e- 


\7as  cracking  acorns.       She  sat  or  squatted  on  the  ground  with 


one  of  the  big  openwork  cornucopia  carrying  baskets  which  they  call 

» 

che-ka-lek(-wd-na  of  the  Piutes)  by  her  side.   This  basket  was 
half  full  of  acorns  with  the  shells  on  and  lay  on  the  ground  on 
her  left,  the  opening  facing  her  left  side.   In  front  of  her,  with 
the  openings  facing  her,  and  close  to  the  other  basket  was  a  large 


deep  bowl  basket  containing  the  shelled  acorns.   Between  the  S€|««¥ 


■:b*Ok. 


and  hQ¥   latter  basket  was  a  stone  on  which  she  cracked  the  acorns. 


She  picked  out  one  acorn  at  a  time  5ut  o-f  thoflirge  basket  on  lier 
left,  with  her  left  hand,  stood  it  bottom  dovm  on  the  rock,  and 
with  a  small  stone  in  her  right  hand  struck  it  on  the  small  end, 
splitting  the  shell  and  usually  the  nut  also,  lengthwise.   She  thsm 


,.vt> : 


® 


vol:t: 


mmammm 


ISfipieuilifiJi-SL. 


tosced  the  nut  into  the  basket  in  front  of  her,  and  took  another 
acorn  out  of  the  che-ka-lek  basket,  and  so  on. 

She  had  a  beautifully  perfect  closely  woven  circular  flat 
basket,  called  at-tell,  on  v/hich  to  shalce  the  pov/dered  meats  later 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  purchasing. 

I  photographed  her  in  the  act  of  cracking  the  acorns,  and  also 


photographed  a  pair  of  the  curious  acorn  caches  close  by^ 


rJoinoo  doo^i'ey6eQf.  These  caches  consist  of  large  upright  re- 
ceptacles made  of  bou^^hs  of  trees  and  woven  about  and  attached  to 
4  or  5  upright  poles,  with  a  large  post  directly  under  the  center 


to  support  the  weight. 


-h» 


7.r 


Each  cache  is/five  or  6  feet  hi3i\^  about  3^<|||  feet  in 


A? 


diameter  and^^its  bottom  jbl  about  3  feet  above  the  ground.       It 

is  made  mainly  of  willows,   lined  withyfirl Abies  cdncolor  lowaiana). 


bymaohfta  with  the  needles  on,  and  4»^eced^ranches  of  the  yellow 


U^^,>ts»-<A^ 


pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)^hung  from  the  top  with  the  tips  dov/n  to 
keep  out  the  rain  in  winter.       Some  of  these  have  other  stuff  put 


on  the  top(old  boards  and  so  on)to  help  keep  out  the  rain. 

Hear  by  v/e  found  a  rock  with  8  or  10  holes  in  it  made  by  the 
Indians  for  pounding  w^  the  acorns  with  ^  stone  pestles.   Some  of 
these  holes  are  small  and  unfinished,  but  most  of  them  are  about 
5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  taper  in  a  steep  cone  to  a 


depth  of  6  or  8  inches.   They  have  been  used 


for  genera- 


tions. 

From  this  car/ip  we  walked  across  a  field  of  splendid  black 

oalcs(fron  which  the  acorns  are  obtained), past  another  small  camp 

with  2-  or  3  acorn  caches,  to  the  large  carrp  on  Yosemite  Creek. 

where  we  found  3  s^^tSw^and  several  children  and  3  acorn  caches, 


s  had  a  number  of  moderate- 


which  I  also  photographed.   These 


ly  good  baskets  for  which  they  wanted  unreasonable  prices— so  I 
did  not  purchase.   They  had  also  plenty  of  trout  and  suckers  dry- 
ing, and  their  baskets  contained  acorn  mush  porridge  or  acorn  meal 
in  dougli  v/ads  or  rougli  rolls. 
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/        On  the  afternocn  of  Septomnsr  17, 


1902,   I  visited  3  Indian 


camps  noar  MaripoBa.     On«  is  1  oiile  up  the  creek  CnorLn; ;  another 
li  mile;   the  3rd  about  2  or  2i  miles  and  considerably  east  of  the 
crssk.     Tho  first  ccnsistfi  of  a  co%le  of  houses  and  a  tall  hut. 
(round)  and  contains  apparently  3  families.     The  second  comprises  a 
small  roagh  house  in  which  the  old  mother  lives;  and  a  laxiger  and 
hotter  house  iriiabited  by  ber  son  and  his  wife  and  4  children.     It  has 


bam 


children,  and 


gard< 


They  gave  me  the  numerals  and  a  few  words.    'Die  numerals  are 
the  Bfiiifi  as  those  of  the  Boll  Greek  ] 


,_>k 


"jk^mm 


y^ 


axcspt  that  ^^yas  sounded  lik*3  h,   so  that  5  was  pronounced 
,  instead  of  Mas^sc/'ka.  I  later  found  that  Mai^c 


regular  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  in  the  Mariposa  and  Chowchilla 

regions  and  south  to  and  including  the  small  Ku'jm  cangp  on  Fresno 
Biver  near  Prosno  Plat. 


cahnlsry 


At  the  upper  camp  they  wers 


Tow.'vvi^ivvj 


Sn  a  stone  mortar  the 


red  berries  of  Rhus  trilobata  which  they  »ay  they  use  for  a  sour 

drink  in  hot.  woather. 

They  also  mako  cider  of  manzanita  berries,  and  use  the 
(Jhowchilla  openwork  bowls  (Too>poo>j.ah)  to  filter  the  juice  throu^, 
th)  basket  retainir^  the  broken  berries. 


i  ■  /.' 


They  call  this  country  Choirchilla  and  call  themselves  Chowchill 


Ma-wa. 
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They  now  make  few  if  any  good  coiled  baakets,  but  have  many 


(D 


and  acme  made  by  the  ^l j^<U^g^  yi^»wa 


The 


a  set  of  th-Dir  work  baaketa  and  a  auperb  old  Hettal  made  by  tho  oldest 
woman  long  lor^  ago.     They  make  many  atraw  baaketa  of  the  ribbed- 
trinket  basket  etyla,  with  strir^  rifee,   ornamented  with  wool  cr 
frayed  red  flannel  or  flannel  and  quail  plumes,  like  some  I  got  at 
Sfo^ra  only  more  so. 

In  two  of  the  campe  tbia  afternoon  tho  Indians  were  roaating 


Bigge 


lugh  to  bum 


with  which  they  are 


hearily  coated.     Tnis  aervea  a  double  purpose,  getting  rid  of  the 
sticky  giiE  and  at  the  sane  time  toasting  the  nuts  a  little. 

They  have  aacka  of  froah  green  acorns  of  the  black  oak  (Quer 
calif omicup)'  which  they  call  t^^^ljr.  vrhich  they  are  splitting  and 
getting  ready  to  mal<e  into  acorn  mush  and  acorn  bread.     S-ome  of  the 
big  cooling  l>aeket8  now  have  a  little  acorn  mush  in  them. 


large 


made 


grandni 


this  basket  is  Tbj;;l^o^.  I  offered  her  $30  for  it,  but  she  positively 
declined  to  aell  it,  because  it  wac  given  her  by  her  graridmother.  It 
is  a  }rerj  choice  basket  aiid  aliould  be  secured  later. 

They  have  many  graas-spliat  baskata  sdth  vertical  stitches  of 
thread  or  twa>Te,   aiid  with  design  in  red  flanirol  (fx^yed)   and  plumes 
of  Valley  Quail.     Som  ara  sinall  bowls  (5-8  in.  in  diameter),  and  seme 
are  anall  mouthed  and  depressed,     loth  forms  are  called  Koh-tes. 


;.,.  ■i-:"V-. 
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On  Soptomb;3r  10,   1902,   I  rode  on  boraoback  to  lli9  pine  woods 

> 

ncrtlii^ost  of  Mariposa.     Tfeo  or  tiiree  agaall  cawps  of  Hu-wa  Ii^iane  ara 
scattered  along^  the  hot,  dry  overlapping  strip  of  Upper  Sonoran  and 

Tiransitioii  Zones  ii?!  and  be^rom   tihe  btisin  ?ibove  mentioned.     Tbev  were 
shy  at  first,   but  noow  talked  freely  aifri  gave  me  a  lot  of  infonnation 


aboot  their  food,  baskets,  and  basket  materials. 


ba^j 


of  snail  flat  blackish  seods  they  call  Toj^'-^op  or  pinole  and  nanzanita 
eg  ih!-' 


of  which  they  make  cider.  They  also  opened  and 
threw  down  on  the  ground  for  oe  to  see,  several  large  saes  of  colls 

« 

of  split  willc,?  strands,  end  bundles  of  rods,   for  baskets.    They  have 


been  most  iiidtistrious  and  have  a  large  stock  on  hand.    Th&y  also  took 
me  into  the  bualies  and  showed  me  the  kindtt  the  rods  cms!  frtJB,  so  I 

could  make  sure  of  the  species. 

In  inaking^  the  3  kinds  of  coarse  op^^nwork  backets  known  as 


basket;,  Ghan^h  ibroad  shallow  scoop),  and 

ChiTB^-.^  (d3op  spoon  Si'iaped  scoop  with  handle  J  the  rods  used  Ktay.be 
either  (Teanothua  intoparrimus  (OhrhQj>'r^>  or  qeahothus  cunoatus  (P3^>walil 
The  split  strands  for  twining  the  rods  together  are; Mack  oak,  Quercus 

^      / 


califorriicus  (Te»lay>li;^y,  mostly  ycor^,  shoots  which  have  great  strength 
The  rods  used  £b  tl 


Philadelphtts  V^vmUV    (Poll 


7*^ 


bush.  Hms 


(T;jm'-)aah> ,  or  Oeanothus  integ-e  rrimus  (Oh^hc 


The  outside  strands  In  their  coiled  baskets  they  call  'willow* 


of  two  kinds,   8^-kal  (or  3uk-kal)  and  Taxf-pah;tap>pah.     The 
surely  is  a  .villow:  the  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  redbtid  (C 


oocidentali 
the  brake  fe 


The  black  used  for  the  design  is  the  split  root  of 
(Pteris  aqualina)  ^-^^  which  they  call  Lu«n^u; 


/^ 


y 


^ 
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They  had  one  amall  basket  made  of  the  TUlare  marsh  root 


which  they  call  Pa-wea-sah. 

They  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry  and  offered  me  some  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  other  trucks  and  were  very  kind  and  polite. 

Today  I  drank  soma  Manzanita  cider  (made  frcm  the  berries 


Arotostanhvl 


It  is  in  color  and  flavor  like  the 


very  best  apple  cider,  only  much  better.     It  is  less  sweet  than  new- 
made  apple  cider  and  is  sli^tly  more  acid,  and  slightly  paler  Ssa 
color,  and  is  cooling  and  delicious.     I  saw  it  made.     The  process  is 
very  simple.    The  berries  are  bib  rely  broken  or  mashed  a  little  —  not 


ground  fine  at  all  —  and 


ooj-poo-Jah  C  some  times  the  ordinary 


broad  scoop  gh^^ph  is  used].     Then  the^s^caw,  after  washing  her 
hands,   sprinkles  water  with  her  hand  over  the  crushed  berries  and 
keeps  on  doiz^  this  intil  all  the  good  has  leached  out«     The  too-poci-la 
meanwhiSss  rests  on  two  sticks  placed  across  the  basket  or  other 
vessel  which  receives  the  delicious  juice  as  it  filters  throu^. 
This  juice  or  cider  is  perfectly  clear  -not  clouded  at  all.     It  is 
called  S-spo^-tak,  and  the  Ifatnzanita 


dians  now  have  many  sacks  full  of  newly  gathered  yet 
green  acorns  of  the  black  oak  which  they  are  preparing  for  food.     I 
watched  two  of  the  woman  crack  and  shuck  and  split  the  acorns. 
Sitting  on  the  ground,  each  has  2  stones  «•  a  rough  stone  5-6  in.  in 
diameter  with  a.  flattish  pitted  top,  on  which  the  acorns  are  stood, 
one  at  a  time,  point  down  (and  held  between  the  left  thumb  and  fingerK 
and  a  smooth  globular  stone  2-3  in.  in  diatieter  held  in  the  right 
hand  and  used  as  a  hanmer  to  strike  the  uptAJUSted  butt  end  of  the  acorn 
to  split  the  shell.     The  empty  halves  of  the  shells  are  then  dropped 


■y'^;:.^i:^^-!:^!^Mi'M^^'';!^i^i^^^^ 
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ground 
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the  fingers,  and  ihe  halves  (still  green)  are  tossed  into  a  large 
shallow  openworic  scoop  iKuiket  called  <Aam»ah  (the  §,in  cham  sounded 
like  4.  in  j&nO  •    ^  one  camp  several  Ixishels  of  these  split  acorns 


were  spread  out  on  a  cloth  over  a  frame 


and  some  on  a  roof  —  to  dry 


The  diam-ah  baskets  are  used  regularlj  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  for  split  peaches  and  figs  and  other  fruit  laid  out  to  dry. 
The  most  usual  material  for  the  rods  of  the  Aan^rfl  is  the  smoke 
lirush/  Ceanothos  caneatup.  which  they  call  PiL->wA. 

Description  of  baskets  made  by  these  Indians  will  be 
found  under  Baskets. 

L  ^ucidjulaiy  omi  feted  i — ^e»-CfaU-ferftia-jQumi^for  1908;'  £12*016, 

!Ihey  hare  large  numbers  of  the  Fresno  acom^cooling  bowls  of 
medium  and  rather  large  size,  all  of  which  they  call  O^^^ah.  They  will 
not  sell  these  as  they  are  saving  them,  and  collecting  acorns  and 
pinole  seeds,  for  the  great  acorn  feast  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Kolorow  or  Bear  Creek  country  in  about  two  weeks*     One  old 
had  about  a  dozen  of  these  baskets,  varying  in  size  frcm  a  capacity 
of  2  quarts  up  to  nearly  2  bushels,  told  me  ihhe  hadn*'t  half  baskets 
enou^  for  the  Indians  at  the  feast  to  eat  Hla-pylii^v  •»  acorn  mush  — 
out  of.     The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  camps  I  visited  near  Mariposa 


Found  a 


omia  Journal  for  l46:^,  214-H15, 


just  finishing  a  neat  coiled  bowl  with  strong 


spider-web  design  in  bk^k  fern  root  (lu-nift  and  waited  till  liiie 


V  y 
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bou^^t 


She  called  the  bowl  the  usual  name 


(H) 


Pttl 
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and 


|ml-.le  (ayringer)  and  the  split  strands 


Sfaa  spends  sunmsrB  in  Yosemita  and^lives  at  Bear  Creak 


One  of  the 
>lit  stranda  which  she  said  she  lK)pght 


showed 


make 


Indi 


They  are  kind  to  one  another,  to  their  dog»  and  cata  (of  which  they 
ha¥0  large  nunbera),  and  to  their  chickens.  Everywhere  at  the  Indii 
camps  one  is  astonished  at  the  tameness  of  the  hens  and  chickens. 


stand  around 


hand 


them  away,  they  sinq^ly 


him  in  surprise  but  dora't  show  any  inclination  to  move  on. 


umal  fui'  I 
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September  19,   1902,    I  left  Mariposa  at  7  o^clock  and 
reached  Ghowchilla  hill  (crossed  the  ridge,   alt.  3000  ft)   about  10:50, 
Descended  a  little  -    say  a  mile   -    and  took  a  poor  road  to  the  right 
for  about  a  mile,  where  I  left  the  team  at  a  shack  belonging  to  a 
squaw  man  who  has  a  large  batch  of  children  and  a  number  of  hogs. 
Walked  li  miles  along  the  north  side  of  CJhowchilla  Canyon  to  an 
Indian  camp  and  returned  the  same  way. 

My  visit  to  the  Ghowchiilla  Indian  camp,   though  brief,  waa 


interesting.     Two  families  live  there,  both  lurwa  -  thev  call  it 
Mew-wa.  Both  men  and  one  of  the  women  were  away  gathering  acorns, 
leaving  one  woman  and  3  children  at  home.     From  this  woman  I  got 
lunch  (white  bread  baked  in  Butch  oven  and  made  without  baking 

« 

powder)  tortillas^  and  raw  tomatoes),   and  several  basketa  and  a  small 
vocabulary. 

She  was  making  several  baskets,  none  of  which  were  finished. 
By  this  I  mean:  that  she,   like  raan:f5^aqBaBW , ""keep s  several  different 


kinds  of  baskets  going  at  on-ce  so  that  if  they  tire  of  one  they  go 
on- with  another.      One  was  a  circular  winnower  (Hgjro^   of  the  usual 


i^ 


I  have  been  purchasing  these  for 


years/  from  Yos-imite  Indians  and  Indians  as  far  north  as  Sonora  and 
Murphys,   and  all  told  me  they  were  made  farther  south,  Itiy  the  Mariposas 
or  Ohowchillas  or  Fresnos.     But  at  Mariposa  camps,  where  I  saw  many, 
they  told  me  they  made  non-e  but.  bought  them  from  tl©  Chowchilla  airi 
Fresno  Indians. 


Here  I  found  several  recently  maie  and  one  about  j 

done,   in  process  of  construction,   so  at  last  I  have  run  the  het^al' 
down  and  treed  it. 
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Tli9  yellow  grass  foimdation  of  which  the  coils  of  the  het«. 


'■,||-:v 


are  made  is  Epicaiapes  rif.ens.   and  is  called  Hp-loQp* 

This  woman  bold  me   thit  she  and  her  sister  make  many  and 
sell  to  Indians  farther  north  —the  ordinary  ones  for  $3.00  eadi  — 
which  is  what  I  paid  her  for  one  hut  is  much  less  than  1  have  paid  for 
many  purchased  farther  north  and  in  Yo Semite. 


This  same 


and  her  sister  have  nearly  finished  two 


beautiful  howl  baskets  of  the  so-called  TUlare  tjrpe,  ajid  made  of  the 
Tiilare  rooti^<■UJLlu^^v^  «wo-vi»<.t^s'^. 

This  Ghowchilla  camp  is  headquarters  for  the  round  deep  scoop 
of  openwork  called  Too-poo-lah,  used  for  filtering  Manzanita  cider, 
and  for  other  purposes.     I  got  several  of  different-  sizes.     Also  got. 
a  bone  awl  ( ChudI e ?^ ^     They  had  1  Fresno  bowl  and  two  Pgiuts  bowls, 


one  of  which  I  got,  and  one  deep  Sonora  bowl  of  the  coarae  kind. 

These  Indians  have  a  "fooard  house  for  winter,   and  alarpie 
garden  with  com,  beans,  melons,  peaches  Sc.     They  live  under  the 
oaks  in  the  edge  of  the  chaparral  some  20rods  from  the  house.     Their 
beds  are  elevated  on  pole  frames-,   and  they  have  erected  strong  pofe 
scaffolds  or  broad  shelves-  about,  the  heigth  of  my  head  from  the  ground. 

They  have  several  excellent  springs. 

The  a^jaw  had  a  vertical  straight,  tatoo  line  under  "the  micMle 
of  her  chin,   and  apparently  2  lighter  ones  on  right  side,   and  a  strong 
and  long  zigzag  tatooed  line  running  out  from  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
-t ?uu all u  1  uyy Tomi ^ad 4 — Dee  Gall fui'tU a  Journal  i'or  1^02,225^224 
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In  Ghowchilla  Canyon  about,  i  mile  from  the  fruit,  ranch  and 
onithe  south  side  of  the  canyon  talt.  1900-1600  ft.)  is  an  Indian 
camp  -  a  single  house  owned  by  a  Ghowchilla  Mu'-wa  (pronounced  by  them 

man.     His  mother  is  living  there  with  them.     Pfis  wife  is  a 
Chuck -chancy  from  the  Fresno  River  country.     They  had  a  great  quantity 
of  black  oak  acorns  newly  gathered.     Several  bushels  of  these  were 
already  split  and  spread  out  to  dry,   and  both  aS^aww  were  busy  opening 


■)■ 


acorns  on  my  arrival.     They  cracked  the  siiells  by  hamm 

stones  in  the  manner  already  described, ( 

most  of  tlB  acorn' meats  they  left  whole  instead  of  splitting  through 

the  middle  as  usual.     There  were  4  children  about,   on©  a  sucking  baby. 

These  IMians  have  a  lot  of  baskets,  ro.ostly  coarse, 
some  good.     Among  themi  are   some  from  Sonora,   some   from  Monx)  Lake   (PiiuteJ 
and  2  or  3  handsome  large  bowls  of  the  Tulare  root  and  made  by 
Ghuckchanceys.     These  they  would  not  sell  at  any  price. 

They  have  a  type  of  basket  I.  have  never  seen  except  at 
Mariposa  and  Chowchilla.     It  is  of  twined  weave,  with  a  curious 
double -wove  bottom,  and  a  handle  which'  may  be  either  fixed  or 
hingpd.     It  is  a  coarse  basket  with  simple  design-  made  by  leaving 

» 

on  the  red  bark  of  the  willow  or  redbud  on  certain  strands.  They 


call  it  Pim- 


and  G: 


Another    nev/  type  i 


-rav-ah. 

^g^  (new  here  -x^  got.  one  like  it  (pnlj 
deeperlnear  Murphys)   is  a  pocket  of  openwork  rods.      It  is  called 
HDOD-oah:^lo.  The   one  I  got  is  a  very  old  one  v/ith  a  cloth  patch  on 

the  bottom. 

A  very  small  and  plain  and  rather  coarsely  made  coiled  basket 
I  c:ot  cf  the  old  woman'  also,  she  calls  S'o-Jban-o.^  It  is  subglobular. 


,.^m'--- 


^ 


m-^ — 2,  (  '^ ''j^-*  v> j'v- >->^A^-^  .t^ 


T 


® 


They  had  a  lot  of  Oham>ah  baskets  of  different  sizes  ani<»-Uo 


•pco 


PJiute  te -mas  aM  one  anall  good  R£iute  bowl  which  I  bought. 

A  big  flat  rock  close  to-  the  house  is  full  of  mortar  hole  s 
(Saw-sV )  Ti^ith  the  old  time  combination  pestle  and  nab^ber  stones 
(Kaw-v;ah.-cheJ  strevra  about.     Other  mortar  holes,   sin^^e  or  a  few  in  a 
place,  may  be  seen  in  neighboring  rocks.     Obviously  the  place  is  one 
of  the  ancient,  stron^xlds  of  the  Ghowchilla  M§~wa. 


Both  women  had  bone  awls:. 


even 


house . 


kjUL 
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uuiiidi  fui  i^a. 


In:  their  garden  were  corn,  beans,   squash,   tomatoes,   &c. 


yv>trwvA^\v 


The  Chup:k-ch|jic^  ja^im  gave  me  a. few  words:  in  her  language. 


UU-VA 


(£ 


On  September  21,   1902,   I  got  up  early  and  walked  a  mile 


and 


Creek,     The  Indians  (man  and  wife  and  3  children  and  an  old  woman) 
call  themselves  'Fresno*   Indians,  but  in  reply  to  my  questions  said 
they  were  Mew«wah>  Thoir  numerals  and  words  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  C3howchilla  and  Mariposa  Mu-wa.     They  have  a  lot  of  ordinary 
baskets,    such  as  I  have  previously  descrilwd  and  got,   but  no  fine  ones 

They  gave  me  the  meaning  of  two  very  coranon  designs  on 
baskets  made  in  this  region.     Tlio  horizontal  simple  zigzag  going 
part  way  (or  all  the  way  ?)   round  a  big  bowl  basket     /VA/^v^,^^VA^ 
represent 8  a    wat^r^snake.     The  common  horizontal  band  made  up  of 


'iangl 


thus 


zi,  lyu^. 


^'M^i 


f 


Oh  September  16,  1902,  i  visited  3  camps  of  Mii^wa  Indian  a 
at  Bull  Croek.  One  camp  consists  of  the  house  and  garden  (com, 
squa^kes,  beans, &c)  of  the  Austin  family,  and  is  on  lull  Creek 
about  a  mile  below  the  sottlemont  and  has  no  road  loading  to  it^ 
The  family  conBiotc  of  Austin,  his  full  blood  wife,  and  4  children 
(2  girls  and  2  boys) .  The  wife  has  her  chin  tattooai  verticallv: 


has  also 


^ter  has  hers  marked  (not  tattooadi  Tortioally,  and 
leading  away  frcm  the  comers  of  her  mouth.     Biis 
family  is  not  in  the  habit  of  Tisitir^  Yosemite,    All  of  the  others 
spend  part  of  the  suimier  there*     The  other  camps  are  a  short  mile 
above  tho  settlement  —one  (Ciapt.  Peul's)  on  a  little  hill;  the 
other  (Pete  Hiliand^s)  oq  the  flat  nearby,  amoi^  the  Ponderosa  pine 


At  these  latter  caaps  I  was  interested  to  see  that  with  the 
Single  exception  of  a  vary  very  old 
Paul's  sister)  I  know  the  whole  outJ 


named  Callomena  (Capt. 


years  iit  Yosamite  Valley.     In  fact,  Capt.  Paul  and  Pete's  family 
only  just  camo  down  from  the  valley  (last  week),     livir^  with  Pete 


\M0'Vvx4>Av 


^■••••^"t 


/  9^^ 


whom  I 


and  his  wifs  and  children  is  a  small  slender  youngish 

saw  in  the  valley  last  year.     She  is  tJio  wife  of  Indian  Brown,  and 

has  a  young  baby. 

CSapt.  Paul  is  now  an  old  man,  but  still  fine  looking,  ffis 
dau^ter  Julian,  whom  also  I  knew  in  the  ?alioy,  is  here  with  him* 
Fat  Nancy,  whom  I  liavo  knoTrn  in  Yoasmite  several  years,  lives  here 
also,  but  is  now  in  tho  falley.  She  will  come  out  before  long. 
These  people  tell  me  that  all  of  the  Yosernite  Indians  come  out  and 
down  tho  river  to  winter.  Bacides  theso  who  winter  on  Bull  Creek, 
the  others  winter  at  Hites  Cove  or  on  the  Uerced  below  Big  Meadows. 


lOJ-WA 


2       C  (^-^•'^J^  ^^-^^O 


YoBocxite  Mary  winders  at  Kite  Cove.     Pete  bolle  me  that  the  very 
old  otfEw  from  the  camp  below  Indian  Canyon  (whom  I  have  known  B( 


(fh 


years) 


last  winter  or  spring. 


l&biwa>  which  we  use  as  a  t: 
^  lang^age  simplT  means  1^ 


any  Indian.    We  use  it  in  a  general  sense  for  all  Indians  who  use 


trilial 


l^IS^ 


That 


of  a  tribe  or  even  a  clazs,  thoiigh  it  may  hd  used  geographically  as 
JaralAiee  ttuwa.  meanii^  Yosemite  Indians. 

The  language  of  these  Indians  is  essentially  th^i  of  the 
althoi^  many  words  differ  —  some,  even  araone;  tl:^ 


nimid  rals . 


The  place  (locality)  where  old  Cfipt.  Paul  lives  they  call 


gp-pen-che ;  hence  many  Indians  call  Paul  S 


.   (So-penj-chG  is 


the  name  of  i^ountain  Mahoc^ny,  Cfercocatipug.)  Pete  used  this  as  an 


a,re 


the  places  where  they  live.     Soj^p^iwshe  means  Mount 
new  igloo  shapsd  hut  has  be  on  huilt  at  Paulas  camp. 


A 


-*  California 


CHOVfCHILLA)^AH.iiUNSS  MU-WAH 

The  first  monstruation  is  called 

The  girl  most  not  eat  meat  or  fish  then»  or  at  any 


subsequent  menses 


toi-yi; 


kitgh-lag: 


An  old  woman 


all  over  and  a  Mg  basket  placed  over  her  head* 
•f  the  opposite  side  (lend  or  Water)  does  all  this  and  after- 
ward receives  the  head  basket  as  a  present  from  the  girl's 
parents* 

After  the  first  menstruation  the  parents  give  a  feast 
called  ^o-tet\— the  Faberty  ifea^^. 

If  a  menstruating  woman  eats  fish»  her  husband  might 
fish  and  fish  and  fish  but  can  hardly  ever  catch  one* 

And  on  no  account  mui't  she  ever  taste  deer  meat  vvhen 
menstruating* 


Men  u^cm  going  to  hunt  deer  abstained  from  sleeping 
with  their  wives  for  several  days,  and  went  to  the  sweat- 
house  for  complete  cleansingt  so  the  deer  could  not  smell  them 


f  0  COOK  BaCKBTB  NOTS 


111  I  ^11 

MUW& 


the  Backeye  fQo-nQQl  In  the  followiag  manner: 

The  nuts  are  first  haked  in  a  cooking  hole  in 
the  ground  with  hot  stones  for  about  two  hours.  They 
are  then  shucked  and  mashed  with  the  end  of  a  big  stick 
or  club  as  we  mash  potatoes,  after  flhich  they  are  put  in 
a  leach  similar  to  the  acorn  leach,  where  cold  water  is 
poured  over  them  during  an  entire  day  fro«  ■oming  until 
eyening.  The  flour  or  meal,  which  is  ?*ite,  is  then 
ready  to  eat. 


■^   y..-jB».  WAWHT^y^ 
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MISCELTiANSOUS  NOTES  ON  THE  MSiv/U  OR  SOUTHERN  ME-iAJK 

(Information  from  A.  J.  Hogen) 

Ceremonial  Houses.—  The  old-time  roundhouses,  called  tiang-e, 

de  of  slabs  of  bark  set  up  vertically  and  were  not 


were  ma 


so  large  as  the  more  modern  structures.     Hogan  thinks  that 
in  the  old  days  the  diameter  rarely  exceeded  35  or  40 
feet— usually  less.     Some  of  the  modern  ones  are  50  or  even 
60  feet  in  diameter.     The  large  one  at  Was-sam-ma  accom- 


modates at  least  200  people.     Vftien  the  big  ceremonies  are 
held,  a  great  many  people  are  invited,  not  only  from  their 
own  tribe  but  also  from  the  Chuk-chan-sy  and  "Mono.'^ 


Sweat  Houses.—  The  sweat  houses  of  the  OhPWChil.l9  Mg'-wu,  called 

,  were  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter.     They  were 
circular  and  the  fire  was  in  the   center.     The  fuel  con- 
sisted of  small  dry  sticks.     There  was   a  very  small  smoke 
hole.     The  doorway  was  small  and  low  and  was  closed  after 
each  person  entered.     Several  persons  sweated  at  the  same 
time,  lying  flat  on  the  ground.     After  sweating  sufficient- 
ly,  they  would  plunge  into  a  nearby  pond  or  stream  and  then 
return  immediately  to  the  sweat  house  where  they  would  lie 
quietly  until  the  fire  burned  out  and  the  sweat  house 
cooled  to  near  the   temperature  of  the  outside  air.     They 
did  this  in  order  not   to  catch  cold. 


'  *t*  vy,!/ ''  '"X'i  ^'  '"^^"'^'^''Vf'' 
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Me-wu  or  Southern  Me-wuk     2 


Acorn  Caches.—  The  acorn  caches,  called  Chuk-kah .  were  vertical 
cylinders  about  3  feet  in  diameter  hy  6  or  8  feet  in  height. 
They  were  placed  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
These  scaffolds  were  usually  8  or  10  feet  high  and  at  least 
6  feet  in  width  by  10  in  length.     Several  of  the  caches  or 
Chuk-kahs  were  placed  in  a  row  on  each  scaffold. 


Mourners.—  At  the  burning  of  a  husband,  father,  or  other  near 
relative  it  was  customary  for  the  women  in  olden  times 
to  bum  off  the  hair,  as  at  that   time  they  had  no  shears 
or  knives  with  which  it  could  be  cut  off.     The  hair  was 
alv;ays  buried,  never  burned,  and  never  left  where  it  could 
be  seen  or  where  birds  could  get  it  for  their  nests. 


Birth  Customs.—  The  placenta   (afterbirth)  was  alveys  buried 

by  an  old  woman,  usually  the   woman  who  attended  the  mother 
when  the  baby  was  born.     ll?hen  the  cord  came  off,   it  also 


wa 


s  buried,  never  burned. 


Between  Fresno  Crossing  and  Orub  Gulch  was  a  large  rancheria 
and  an  old  burying  ground. 


An  old  chief  or  sub-chief  named  Bull  Head  died  at  Cold  Spring 
(How-wi-ne)  and  was  burned  there. 


Me-wu  or  Southern  Me-wuk      3 


An  Indian  kno^vn  as  Francisco,  who  spent  his  latter  years  in 
losemite  Valley  (where  he  drove  a  team  for  the  hotel 
company)  came  originally  from  the  Maripositq  rancheria 
on  the   edge  of  the  plains. 
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Ci^Jv 


M^ 
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MHVAN    PANCHEPIiS 
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A.S.Taylor  in  his  Undianology  of  California',  publiahed  in  the 
Calif.  Fanner,  1860-1863.  gifee  the  following  notes  onUesm 

rancherias: 

-From  the  records  of  the  old  Padres,  it  appears  that  the  Indian 

name  of  the  site.   ...  of  the  town  of  Stockton  [was]  .Yachi^ugini 


or 
1860 


•.   .   .as  stated  by  Gen.  Sutter.   .  between  the  American  (plain 
nii.^  imd  the  Mokalumne  roamed  the.Wfgi^cumpiy?.  .C9?umniefft«&olar 


n#i«« . .  Mokelumnees .^  Suraminis .  .Yosannis .  •  Laconan^  and 

Omochumnies.     South  of  these  were  the  'Yftchachumneg  (of  Calaver, 
bottom)  and  the^Tuolumnes.*     — 
Na.  16-  June  8.   1860. 


A.S.Taylor,  Calif-  Fanner,  Vol.  13, 
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MI  DDLS  ISWUK— Bald  Hock 


t      w 


COOKING  ACOIffl  HUSM  ft  BREAD  FOR  THJ5  IDIMBH  CBRaiOHY 
A  Ifcylaah  (the  cry  cereaony  for  tha  dead)  was  held  at 
Beld  Hock  3ancharia  on  the  night  of  October  3,  1907, 


followed  by  the 


Li$\i 


ilaip  (washing  ceremony)  at  dayli^t 


on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
continue  the  YnWUe  the  second  night  but  for  some  reason  this 


was  given  np. 


All  day  long  on  the  3d  and  f  th  the  old  ^men  cooked 
acorn  mush  ftfaplpah^  and  acorn  bread  (Qa=JiAl.  and  they  nade 


'\ 


a  mos 


t  astonishing  quantity— fully  a  ton.  all  cooked  in  the 


handsome  large  cooking  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones. 

There  were  two  cooking  places— one  in  the  rancheria, 
the  other  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  below.  About  five  women 
worked  at  each  place— and  they  worked  hard  and  continuously 
from  morning  till  nearly  dark. 

There  were  three  leaches  (each  about  4-4i  feet  in* 
diameter)  at  the  upper  cooking  place,  and  two  (one  4  feet, 
the  other  5,  in  diameter)  at  the  lower. 


.>.-r'-.i 
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At  each  cooking  place  a  big  fire  to  heat  the  stones 
was  kept  agoing  all  day~lai^e  sticks  of  Fonderosa  pine 
were  used  for  fuel.     About  two  bushels  of  stones  averaging 
6>d  inches  in  length  and  about  4  inches  in  thickness  were 


heated  in  each  fire. 


Twenty  to  thirty  baskets  were  in  use  at  each  cooking 
place,  about  half  of  Tvhich  were  the  large  3>rod  cooking 
bowls,  holding  from  one  to  two  bushels  each.     About  half 
of  these  were  of  llia=Sfi=nail  make,  a  few  of  WaShoQ  make,   the 


rest  thoir  own  manufacture. 


r- 


The  baskets  in  :9hich  the  cooking  was  done  (of  .vhich 


3  or  4  were  kept  agoing  at  each  place  all  the  time)  were 


set  in  depressions  in  the  sand,  lined  at  the  upper  camp 


with  gunnysack;  at  the  lower  camp  with  pine  needles  and 

willow  twigs  and  leaves,  wet. 

The  filters  (each  4-4^  feet  in  diameter)  were  circular 


depressions  of  coarse  sand  on  a  foundation  of  creek  gravel 


-.>.-f''.:u} 


(the  bottOB  stones  areraging  about  an  inch  in  dianeter). 
Those  at  the  upper  canp  were  pensanent  and  had  an  under 

-  * 

foundation  of  rocks  a  foot  or  sore  high  on  the  downhill  side- 
for  the J  are  on  sloping  ground. 

The  filters  were  lined  with  coarse  cloth  and  wet,  and 

m 

a  laiige  quantity  of  freshly  pounded  acoxn  floor  of  the 
black  oak  ( juerous  calif  or  nioa ) .  fnm  new  hardly  ripe  aooms, 
was  piled  on  each  and  wetted  and  spread  out  evenly*     Then 


a  fan  or  «at  of  fir  boughs  (of  Abies  co 


)  was 


laid  on  each  and  warn  water  poured  on  this  to  spread  it  evenly 
The  water  was  heated  in  a  big  basket  into  which  a  few  hot 
stones  had  been  dropped.  It  was  warm,  not  hot.  LPlour 
■ade  from  acorns  of  the  blue  oak  fwuercus  douglas^l 


is  leached  in  cold  water. J 


In  cocking  the  mush,  the  baskets  were  filled  about 


f 


half  full  of  the  hot  stones — not  at  first,  but  gradually  as 


new  stones  were  taken  out  of  the  fire  and  put  in. 


I 


teiU  baskets  full  cooked  in  6  to  lu  Miimtes.  but  the 
big  baskets  took  about  half  an  hour  each* 

TThen  the  mush  les  thick  enough  and  cooked  enough 
and  had  begun  to  set  (or  jelly)  it  nas  dipped  out  with  a 


saall  basket  and  carefully  enptied  in  the  creek  (en  s 


leaves  or  a  coarse  clothj  v 


it  hardened  in  the  cold 


water*     These  loaves  of  bread  called  Ofi-lfi^so  made, 
are  exactly  alike  and  look  like  a  lot  of  turtles*     They 


/ 


arc  flat  on  one  side^  convex  on  the  other,  and  measure 
about  8x6  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  in  thickness* 
in  color  they  are  pale  grayish  pink  or  pinkish  gray-«some 
cookings  being  grayer  than  others. 

In  two  cookings  at  the  creek»  23  loaves  vere  made  in 
each  cookings  or  46  in  all*  These  were  left  in  the  cold 
running  stream  for  a  couple  of  hours;  then  carefully 
lifted  out  and  put  in  two  large  baskets,  in  which  they  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  women*  to  the  upper  camp  where 


iffi2^^j2m^^|^B^HSStiBiffil^ffl 


all  were  kept  tegether  until  supper  time,  when  they  were 
carried  inta  the  raimd-hense  and  placed  befare  tha  guests. 
After  the  first  cooked  mush  was  wde  into  Oo-I^t  the 
baskets  were  filled  again  and  the  mush  called  ^pp*pfth  made. 
Close  to  a  ton  and  a  half  all  told  was  made  in  the  two  days 


Ihile  the  mush  was  beginning  to  cook  and  still. thin, 
it  WBs  skimmed  from  time  to  time  with  a  small  scoop-shape 
skimmer  baske t— Oha h-mi-yn— to  remove  ashes,  cinders, 
and  other  foreign  matter  appearing  on  top. 
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BALD  ROCK. 


mjm. 


Oct.3&4,   1907. 


V/atched  two  groups  of  old  womenfcoaking  acorn  mush  and  bread  for 
the  Yum-meh  or  mourning  ceremony. 

One  group /looked  bv~the'creojO>agd.  consisttfllS}  of  5  old  and  middle- 


aged  v/omen^  A>^~t.  LpX^Z^  4str-i^  J^  ^^Un  iCt:^-  Xa^^X.!^  . 

They  had  a  big  fire  of  ponderosa  pine  v/ood  to  heat  the  rocks. 
There  v/as  a  good  stack  of  rocks,  5-8  inches  in  averfige  diameter. 

Six  big  cooking  baskets  v/ere  used. 

Each  cooking  for  bread  resulted  in  25  loaves  of  Oo-la.       I 


• 

v/atched  tv;o  cookingr;  here,  makin 


oaves. 


infi  46  lo.- 

Besides,  they  cooked  a  great  quantity  of  the  mush— Hup -pah— 
which  they  carried  to  the  ceremonial  house  in  the  big  baskets  in 
which  it  was  cooked,   setting  each  in  a  pack  basket— Che-kah-lah— 
which  was  carried  on  the  back  after  having  been  lifted  in  place 


by  the  other  women. 

CL   ^poon-shape  paddle ^used  to 


ntir  hot  stones  in  basket  v/hen  cooking 


acorn  mush,   and  to  lift  the  hot  stones  out--never  to  put  them  in. 
Two  long  sticks  are  used  to  lift  the  hot  stones  from  the  fire  and 


drop  them  into  the  cooking  basket. 

The  r;tonos  taken  out  of  the  cooking  basket  are  coated  with 


acorn  munh,  which  ic  v/ashed  Owi-zby  dropping  them  in  a  second  basket 
before  they  are  tos{.>ed  out  on  the  ground  by  the  fire--or  again  into 

the  fire. 

Tlie  v/ater  in  the  second  basket  is  thus  more  and  more  thickened. 
It  is  saved  and  poured  into  the  big  cooking  basket  to  dilute  the 


mush. 


The  residual  acorn  meal  (coarse)  after  sifting  is  cooked  in  a 


one-rod  basket  and  makes  a  coarse  granular  mush  called  Mas-soo-tah. 
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Thonpsos  &  West,    in  a  History  of  Sacramento  CoTmt^>,  Calif* , 
pul>llshed  In  1880,   state  oonernlng  the  Memik  Indians  of  Crllfornla: 

The  Meewocs  were  the  largest  nation,  or  group.   In  Callford 
nla,  both  In  nuTohers  wnfl  extent   of  country.     Thfllr  territory  ex- 
tended  from  the   snow  line  of  the  Sierra  levada  to  the  San  Joaculn, 
and   f^on  Cosiunnes  to  Fresno*     Feather   Islaad ,    In  the  San  Joaculn 
River,  contains  the  ruins  of  a  town  which  was  constructed   In  mili- 
tary style,   and  the  hotton-lands  alonp  the  fuolunne  and  Merced  rtvera 
abound  with  the  remains  of  their  villages*     The  language  over  the 
^|iole     extent  of  country,   from  Yosemlte  to  the  San  Joe(uln,  v^as  homo- 

geneoiks;   there  were  several  dialects,  but  the  root  of  the  language 

,1 
was  common  to  ell#     The  Meewocs  were  the  largest,   end  morelly  and 

/ 
I 

soclelly  the  lowest  nation*     Both  sexes  formerly  vent  naked,   lived 
togeiher  Indiscriminately,    and   ate  ewery  aboBoinable  creature,   enlmal, 
reptile, cmd   insect*     They  i  elleved    In  Vfood-splrlts  and  water-spirits, 
and   In  cither   fetiches  which   Inhabited   owls*     Soul  and  body  were 
supposed  to  be  annihilated  by  death;  the  deed  vi^ere  never  to  be  TO«n- 
tloned  more,    and   all  their  property  was  destroyed,   so  as  to  utterly 
obliterate  their  recollection*     Physically,  the  people  were  week, 
with  very  smell  heads,  which  were  (flattened  by  the  menner  of  nursing 
In  Infancy*     They  had  little  or  no  conception  of  modesty,   and  were 
unspeakably  obscene   In  their   traditions  rnd  legends.     The  mother   sold 
the  bride;  when  ^wlns  were  born,   one  was  destroyed;  there  vere  both 
male  end   female  doctors  and   sorcerers,   and   an  occasional  prophet, 
who  made  a   sort   of  lecturing  tour  every  year   through  the   several 
villages  of  the  tribe. 


"There  was  a  time  fixed   for  the  annual  inournlnfr  wt  for  the 
dead.     In  cases  of  persons  of  distinction,   several  yllle^es  united, 
usually  In  the  evening,  when  the  Indians  set    In  a  oirole,   end  v/lth 
loud  walling,   tearing  of  hnlr,   and   other  slfns  of  Inoonsolahle  grief 
gave  Tent  to  their  feelings.     The  ivonen  ran  through  the  w)0d8,  cry- 
ing aloud,  and  praQTlng  the  dead  to  cone  haolc.     SornetlneB  a  squaw 
would  perform  the  death-dance  for  three  or   four  hours,  while  the 
others  looked   arms  and  walked   In  a  circle  chanting  the  death-s 
Whon  the  monrnlng  vvas  over  they  scoured   off  the  pitch  and  engaged 
In  a  sensual  debauch.     Inoreoat Ion  v^as  general,  hut  not  universal, 
and  the  oldest   surviving  brother  was  expected  to  merry  the  widow." 

» 

Thompson  &  7/est,  History  of  Soaramento  County,   Calif.,  pp  25,  1880. 
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ii'.'.TVH'Iil/TIOK  Or^?!yiN'Jl;«'Ol-f?!i:"  ThI^k  BY  Y/CIIICIFflN^^ 

A.nm.Tt  obtained  the  follov/ing  story  of  the  extornination  of 
the"Brrnciforte"  tribe  by  tlic  YachicMiinnnc,  trom  i    survivor  of  the 
'Brancifort.fi"in  1873: 

"ii  Legend  of  the  Branci forte" 
Justinieno  in  his  e{:rly  manhood  wrs  just  f    varricr.       Long 
before  the  padre  settled  here  ^vi t^i^.t : "r^"! .T^here  .vas  a  ' 


great  ht-ttU  fcurj\t  on  the  brov/  ot\the  terraced  hill  j  st  east 


of  the  old  church  building 


•  of  the  orchard.       In  the 


conflict  nerrly  tho  whole  ttibo  afterwards  knovm  f s  Branciforte 
were  killed  by  another  tribe  called  Yachicunmns,       The  latter 
nettled  in  tho  v?:lley  at  J'Vench  Camp,  and  around  the  estuaries 
of  the  bay  and  river  which  are  found  at  Stockton.       The  Yachicumnftfi 
warrior  was  of  larger  size,  grertor  strength,  and  much  longer 
bows  v/itb  poisoned  arrows,  while  the  Brrncifcrte  and  y^ptos.  who 

living     nostly  on  fish  f.nd  shell  fish  afforded  by  tho  see. 
wercfl\3t'   fithletic  nor  accustomed  to  the  chase.       nt  this  time  a  tribe 
of  great  wealth  lived  near  aan  Jose;  wher?  the  yanta  Clara  Mission  was 
established  their  chief  lived.       They  g?:inod  therr  worlth  by 
exchanging  rcr'  p^iat   (cinnabar)  procured  at  the  /ilameda  mine, 
tor  furs  and  skins,  dried  meat  of  deor,  antelope  or  v/ith  the 
MiilS.  end  Yachicumnees   as  well  rs  fish  and  shells  from  the 
gra no i  forte  and  Aptos.       Their  .varpaint  wrs  worth  more  than 
any  other  rrticle  except   tho  brilliant  abalone  crnancnts  and 
other  articles  and  as  money  by  the  Indians  in  their  trading  ex- 
cursions.      Ornaments  for  the  ear  rnd  nose,  r;orr.  as  wanpum 
around  tiie  neck  were  common  av.cng  the  Indians  and  wore  considered 


of  more  vnlue  t'lam  silver  or  gold.   They  v/cre  eagerly  sought 
"by  fill  the  tribes  inland  andcdjacGnt  to  the  coast.   Hence  the  war 
of  oRtorraination  ccmmencod,  first  by  the  Yachicuinnes  agrinrt  the 
tribes  in  v>an  Jone  Valley  to  secure  the  red  paint  mine.   After 
tattle  near  .vhere  the  old  mission  nov/  st?md8,  Justinifmo,  v/ith 
tvo  others,  the  only  survivors  joined  the  Aptos  tribe  and  there 
lived  until  ftalled  back  to  "Santv   Cruz  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Mission.   Most  of  the  early  converts  or  neophytes  of  this 
mission  v/erc  from  tlie  tribe  kiiovn  as  Aptos  rnd  f  fev;  from  up  the 
coast  at  Lagiina  Creek.   Of  the  battle  there  is  no  doubt.   The 
fatal  rosTilts  are  a  matter  of  history.   Justiniano  Hoxas, 
baptized  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Cruz  in  i792{  4  of  March)  ^hen 
about  40  yer.rs  of  age,  wrs  still  alive  in  1873,  aged  121  yc 
He  was  natural  of  Ym.    —  ^^  civen  as  such. 

l.Pinart,  legend  of  the  Brafktiforte,  obtainod  from  the  Indian 

Justiniano  Hoxas,  at  ^Janta  Cruz  in  1873.  M3,  Bancroft 


I.     X  vy 


Library  (at  end  of  Piurrt'^  copy  df  Santa  Cruz  Llifsion 
Books  Mo.  3CC58). 
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CHISF  CF  ms  moquelsmbs 


Jos«  Maria  Amador  (who  was  a  soldi 0r 
in  ths  San  Pranciaco  Company  from  1810- 
1827  and  who  took  part  in  many  canpaigns 
against  the  Indians),  in  Becollections  given 
to  til e  Bancroft  Library,  States  that  Heleno 
was  the  chief  of  the  Mogaalemea.^iio  aided 
them  in  a  caapaign  against  the  Indians  in 
1828. 


Jose  Maria  Amador,  Mgnoriessobre  la 
Historia  de  California  [Memories  about  the 
History  of  California],  p.  37,  MS  Bancroft 
Library.  1877. 
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During  his  Third  Expedition  1845-1846,  Fremont  states 
that  in  December  1845  "We  encamped  on  the  Tuolumne,  on  feot- 
tcm  land  open  wooded  with  large  white  oaks  of  the  new  species; 

grass;  furnished  good  food  for  the  animals.  The 


and  excellent 


usual  order  of  the  camp  was  enlivened  hy  the  Indians,  whQ 
were  soon  reconciled  to  our  presence.  About  their  ftutfl  were 


such 


bushels.   " 


Fremont:Mem(  i ra    1,444,   1887 
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Leonard,   in  his  Narrative,   states  that  Walker's  party, 
going  down  the  San  Joaquin  R.,   reached  the  N  arm  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  Nov.  13,   1833.     "In  the  vicinity  of  this  bay 

* 

we  found  a  great  many  Indians,  who  were  mostly  occupied  in 
fishing- -which  are  very  plenty.     These  Indians  appeared 
friendly  enough,  but  then  they  manifested  a  kind  of  careless 
indifference,  whether  they  treated  us  well  or  ill,   that  we 
did  not  like,  and  we  therefore  concluded  to  leave  this  place 
and  make  for  the  main  coast  as  soon  as  possible, --and  accor- 
dingly we  started  in  a  southern  direction  and  after  travel- 
ling a  day  and  a  half  the  broad  Pacific  burst  forth  to  view 
on  the  20th.  The  first  night  we  encamped  quite  close  to  the 
beach  near  a  spring  of  delightful  water.     .     . 

"^^^.      .  Indians 
still  appeared  to  act  so  strange     .     .   [Fishing  described.] 
We  did  not  find  out  the  name  of  this  trib,   or  whether  they 
consider  themselves  distinct  from  any  other  tribe.     Most  all 

of  the  natives  we  met  with  since  crossing  the  last  mountain 
[Sierra  Nevada,  Mariposa  re^^ion],   seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  as  they  were  about  the  some  colour  and  size--spoke 
the  same  language  for  anything  we  could  discover  to  the  con- 
trary, and  all  appeared  equally  ignorant  and  dillatory--and 
most  of  them  entirely  naked.     They  have  no  particular  place 
.  of  residence  but  claim  the  whole  of  the  country  stretching- 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea  shore  as  their  own.     In  some 
parts  the  natives  raise  a  small  quantity  of  com,  pumpkins, 
melons.  &c.,   the  soil  'being  so  very  strong  and  mellow,   that 
it  requires  but  little  labour  to  raise  good  crops." 

--Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,   187-189,  1904  (repr.  from 

original  of  1839),      ^hji -^U^tl  ^^.^  • -^^  "^^-^^^t^-^-c^^  .^c/jiy 


^  ^.{>./7/y 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER,  GAL. 


Leonard,   in  his  Narrative,   states  that  Walker's  party  ar- 
rived at  the  W  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Oct. 30,   1833,   and 
traveled  westward  down  a  river.     On  Nov. 7y [when  they  must 
have  been  on  the  San  Joaquin],    "arrived  at  five  Indian  huts, 
containing  15  or  20  Indians  male  and  female."    Describes  the 
Indians  sorawwhat  in  detail. 

--Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  183-185,  1904  (repr.from 
original  of  1839). 
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Leonard,   in  his  Narrative,   states  that  while  Talker's 

I 

0- 

party  was  encamped  on  Sulphur  [evidently  San  Joaquin]  river, 
on  their  return  east  from  Monterey  in  Jan.  1854,  a  party  of 
Spaniards  arrived  Jan. 28  in  search  of  a  party  of  Indians  who 
had  run  away  from  San  Juan  Mission  with  300  horses.  Some 
of  the  trappers  joined  the  Spaniards  and  the  search  con- 
tinued on  the  29th.  Saw  smoke  from  thicket  of  timber  at 


/ 


foot  of  large  mountain.     Surrounded  the  spot;   fired:  no 
reply;  dismounted  and  entered  thicket;  warriors  had  fled, 
leaving  old  men,  women,   and  children.     Spaniards  massacred 
every  one,   and  cut  off  the  ears,    "to  show  the  Priests^nd 
Alcaldes,   that  they  had  used  every  effort  to  regain  the 
stolen  property." 

♦ 

--Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  221,  222,  223,  1904  (repr 
from  original  of  1839). 
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In  his  Diary  of  the  Anza  Expedition  ,  Pedro  Font,  men- 
tions an  Indian  village  in  the  neif^.borhood  of  the  islands 

at  the  ju.cntion  of  the  Sacramento  and  S&ji  Joaquin  rivers. 

on 
He  says:  "We  went  ^through  the  plain,  making  directly  for  the 

wooded  range  .  .  .and^  after  having  travelled  about  four 
leagues  east,  by  north,  we  came  to  a  good  sized  Indian  vil- 
lage, the  inhabitants  of  which  (who  are  like  the  others  in 
color  and  everything  else)  received  us  peaceabl3r  and  even 
with  trepidation.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  plain  a 
little  before  you  come  to  tho  range  we  were  heading  for, 
and  so  close  to  the  water  that  the  huts  were  not  more  than^ 
twelve  paces  from  it.  Here  we  were  finally  convinced  that 
this  which  was  called  a  river  is  not  a  river  at  all,  but  a 
great  body  of  fresh  water,  without  a  current  which  spreads 
over  that  level  country.  "[89] 

Experiencing  difficulties  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country,  they  decide  to  push  forj7ard  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  "Therefore,  descending 
the  hill,  we  travelled  about  a  league  across  the  plain'  to- 
ward the  northwest.;  but  before  we  reached  the  water  we  came 
upon  a  tule  swamp  and  marsh  which  stopped  our  progress.  Con- 
sequently,  we  changed  our  route,  and,  travelling  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  we stv/ard^  reached  the  waters  edge  at.  a 

place  where  there  was  an  abandoned  Indian  village.  [93] 

Referring  to'  this  village  he  says: "I  say  that  here  we 


^i-V^:.-- 


were  convinced  that  what  was  called  a  river  is  not  Buoh, 
because  if  it  were  it  would  naturally  have  some  ri»».  and  if 
it  did  it  is  not  possible  that  this  village  cculd  remain  so 


•round 


th8  river  might  rise,  it  would  overflow  and  inundate  all  the 
plaiM  over  which  we  came,  and  would  consequently  destroy  the 
village  and  its  huts,  l^either  can  it  be  said  that  this 


inhal»- 


itants  would  retire  to  some  other  place  when  the  river 
rose,. because  -  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  signs  indi- 
cated  that  it  Xte  not  a  new  village,  but  one  of  some  age  - 
it  must  be  conceded  to  be  over  two  years  old  at  least,  for 
when  Captain  Fages  came  and  observed  this  water  .  :  .he 
sent  .  .  some  soldiers  .  ,and  these  men  came  as  far  as.  this 


found 


Ibid  99. 
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Iffl)  an  estimate  of  ihe  permanent  populationi  of    California, 
Edwin  Bryant,  writing  in  18417,  etates:   "There  are  ©oneiderable 
number*  of  wild  or  Gentile  Indiana;  inhabiting;  the  valley  of 


the  San  Joaquin,  ajid  the  gorges  of  the  Sierra,  ••  --Bryant: 
What  I  Saw  in  California,  446,   1848. 


fi 
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JO^  JESUS 


1846,  Edwim  BryantI 


•Om  the  18th  we  met,  at  the  ford  of  the  San  Joaquim  river, 
another  party  of  fiighteeiE  Indian*,   incliading  their  cMefs. 
Their  name*  were  -   Joee  Jeaua  •  &©.  [Here  followa  the  names 
of  the  other    chiefs  and'warriojnK".] 

ffirvant:  fhat  I  Saw  in;  California,  S59,  1848, 


■™^**^a2 
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KOSSUS  or  STANISLAUS  TRIBE 


February,  1851,  the  finit  Indian 


•Wti 


is si oners 


es&p 


t>»a« 


purpoB 


Witt  the  neighboring  tribes. 

On  February  14  the  head  chief  of  the  region,  a  man 
CGomonly  called  Koesus  or  Stanislaus,  arrived  at  their  caznp. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  under  his  jiarisdiction  some 
4000  persons  divided  among  about  30  bands  or  rancher ias, 
extending  from  Calaveras  River  on  the  north  to  Stanislaus 
River  on  the  south. 

—  Barbour,  IcKee ,  &  Wozencraf t ,  in  Sen,  Ex. Doc.  4, 
Special  Sees.  1853,  pp.  57-58,  1853. 


Whether  these  ranch erlas  were  in  the  foothills  or  on 
the  plain  below  the  foothills  is  not  stated.  It  is  difficult 
t  0  say  therefore  irtiether  they  were  M«wuk  or  Mokozurrme. 
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Reference  to  an  Indian  Rancheria  on  the  Sacramenbo,  not 
far  from  the  mouth, 

Bryant:  IRiat  1  Saw  in  California,  344,  1848. 


"\ 


OCHECAMES  oc  lU^IR  CHIEF  NARCISO 


Mariano  G.  Vallejo.  Commander-in-chief  of  Alta 
California  1836-42.   in  his  5-vol.  M3  Hist,   of  California. 
preservRi  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  given   the  follo\ving 
notes  on  the  Qchecames.   and    their  chief  Narciso.  end   the 
allied  tribes  of  Tafflalsmes  and  Lachysmag.* 

"Capt.  Sutter  accompanied  by  the  French  citizen 
ascended  the  Sacrancnto  River  and  selected  for  himself  a 
place  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  rancheria  of  the 
Ochecameg.     whose  chief  Narciso.  an  ol<l  neophyte  of   the 
ex -mission  of  San  Jose,  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  intrepid 
explorer  and  aided  him  in  the  foundation  of  the  buildings 
and  fort  which  Capt.  Sutter  raised  on  his  lands.'* 


[38] 


"Wlien  Graham  L>nd  his  comi)8nion57  were  taken  prisoners  IVdbj 
by  Li^ut.  Joaquin  de  la  Torre,  Jacinto  Kod.eriguea  and  others 
on  April  7.  1840,  I  found  myself,  together  with  Capt.  Salva- 
dor Vallejo  an3   the  Indian  chief  Francisco  Solano,   in  the 


toi 


Qche- 


J£IIUIS2..  and  Lachysma s  and  numerous  other  warlike  tribes,   who 
at  the  report  of  war  had  approached  Napa  Valley  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Narciso.     Fortunately 
I  succeeded  in  surpririnp,  them  and  my  soldiers  and   the  iiiySJin 
Indians  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  flight  and  pursued  them 
as  far  as  the  Julpines  where  I  took  the  chief,  Narciso. 
prisoner  together  with  21  of  his  followers." 

M.G.  Vallejo.  MS  Hist,   of  Calif.   IV,  38,125,  Bancroft  Library  1875. 


InDI/^S  op  SACRAMENTO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN 

YALL3YS,  CALIF. 


(Ky 


In  -^iriii»tory  of  northarn  California  Col.J^J.Wamor,  iho 
^jmbor  cf  th*  Kwln  tra|»pin^-  txptdition  *hich  patted 


wif  \.fm-ik^  >^r 


awrtii  '.hrou  h  tha  Calif,  vallaye  In  1632  an*  back  m  1655, 
it  qtiotti  at  tayi%: 

•In  tht  fall  of  Xi^Z^  thera  wn  a  nutb^r  of  InAieoi  fil- 
lip t  on  Kings  Hivtr,  betwtan  itt  niouth  a?id  tha  mountains; 
a^ao  on  tiia  San  Joa^juln  R.  fran  tht  bate  of  .tha  mountsina 
down  t.0  and  some  dittenoe  balow  tht  grt&t  aluurh.    On  the 
^itrctd  a.,   ttmi  tha  mtt.  to  ita  jimction  with  the  3«n  Joa« 

'uajab 


on  tht  San  Joa^quin,  &t  isftll  at  on  itt  principal  t4ribvtaritt» 


tli«  Indian  villfl^t  w«rt  m«jiarcut,  uuiy  of  t*»m  containing 


rutliot 


1  diwilllngt 


diapootd.    On  ^  Tuolumne,  Stttnislaut  and  Oalawraa  rivers 
ti»ro  sort  no  Indian  villaf^^s  abott  t'  a  mouths,  as  alao  at 
or  ntar  tfetlr  JuntUon  wiOi  ths  Sroi  Jo&min.     l^o  most,  bos- 


Calavorat  fiivor.    Tha 


^mM 


r 

Indian  vi litest,  tht  houtts  of  «^iich,  in  tht  spring,,  during* 
tht  day  time  I  wort  rtd  with  th«  salmon  iiia  aboriein»8  *«^ 
curing* 


thtrt 


tributaritt,  nor  witliin  tht  valltyt 
inhabitMits  but  Indiana,  On  no  part 


of  th«  •ontioAnl  ov«r  whidi  I  haA  than  or  han  slnoo  truToloA 
vaa  00  nuuoroua  on  Indian  |)Oj)uloUon,  oubeioUn^  on  tho  nai* 
ural  proiueto  of  tho  soil  out  v&tors^  at  in  tho  valloyo  of 
tbt  "  n  Joaquin  oni  Saertaionto*  Tbtro  -tjca  no  cultivation  of 
tbi  toll  by  thMi}  gpao,  fiah,  nuts  of  tho  forosi  and  atoda 
of  ^10  fiold  oonttitutad  their  ontira  food,  'thoy  aara  ax* 
yortis  in  oatohinfr  fish  in  Muiy  w&ya,  and  in  unarin : 


%f\ 


divars  sodos. 


1833 


v&lleyo  dopopuXatod 


graat  bond  ami  tlo 


SaarauBnto 


of  tho  San  Jo&qgoin  «»  did  not  aaa  aoro 
than  6  or  6  lifo  Indians,  i^iilo  lai^go  nuoibora  of  thoir  bodiat 
and  skulls  aoro  to  be  m&n  undor  almost  ovory  sHriada^trao  naar 
vatar,  ahoro  tha  uninhabitod  and  dasortod  villsgos  had  bean 
oonvortod  into  grava "yards;  and  on  tho  San  Joaquin  H.»  in  tba 
liMdiata  noi^boitood  of  tha  lsiigs<^r  elaaa  of  rillagas, 
which  tha  praoodin^i  yaar  woro  tba  abodos  of  largs  ntubors  of 
thata  Indiana,  «o  found  not  only  mtmy  ^avos«  but  tha  vas* 


funeral  pyxa.    At  tho  nouth  of  Kings 


raca 


that  aa  had  saan  aftor  antsring  tha  giaat  faJby;    this  vil« 
la^  containad  a  lai^  nunbor  of  Indisas  ticporarily  stop* 
ping  at  that  plaoa« 

li  waro  onoampad  naar  tha  fillip  ona  nifijit  v>nly,  and  dur^ 
Ing  that  tisia  ths  daath  m^^l^  passing  cvar  ".ho  csnping* 
ground  of  tha  pla^^«atriokon  fu  itivaa,  wavad  his  wand,  svi 
menint>    frosi  a  little  ramnant  of  a  ones  num<3rot;s  poopla  a 


ef  viotiiM  to  QusVir  jn  ^km  land  of  ♦.htt  lt«iiiifn}|    «*\ 
rQ&v»i»  Miitt  thft  nlgtit  hiA«ous  in  that  f«riUtlc'  v&ll^  of 

••€oI.J.Jtt*m«r,  (|t»oUA  la  KflWiorial  and  Bio*.9^hi««l 
ttiiory  of  liorthwrn  Calif.,  UHn  PuVg  Co.,  47<»40»  1691. 


/ 


INDIANS  OF  SACRA.^IRNTO  &  SAN  JOAQUIN  VAI.L.KYS 


In  the  History  of  Aroador  Co.  is  a  statement  about  the 
Indians  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

•^e  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  C'osurnnes, 
including  the  Dry  Creek  Indians,  called  themselves -Neshenaras. 
The'Pdosoones  lived  about  the  mouth  of  the  American  river;  the 
'Quotoas,   around  Placerville,  the'Coloinas.  around  Sutter's  old  mill 


the-Waptannies,  near  Latrobe.     The'Mokalkos  occupied  that  portion  of 
San  Joaquin  Co.  lying  east  and  north  of  Stockton.     From  Staples 
Ferry  to  Atheams,  they  called  themselves  the 'la-las.     The  Indians 

of  the  lone  Valley  called  themselves^ Luckluai-las.     The -Ifcichac 

occupied  the  Mokelumne  river  to  Cainpo  Seco>.     The -La-las  were 
absorbed  by  the  Jte^kos,  who  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes,! 
and  had  nearly  a  score  of  towns,  with  a  total  population  of  3  or  4000. 
They  were  continually  at  war,  sometimes  against  the-Madmc 


sometimes  against  the-Cosos  (Cosumne  Indians)}  and  the  Jackson  Valley 


Indi 


for  chiefs  four  brothers  -  Sanato,  at  Staples  ferry;  Loweno  at 


Mazi 


Terry's  mill.     A  favorite  battleground  was  near  the  old  brick  church 
not  far  from  Staples  ferry.     The 'Walla  Wallas  from  Oregon  sometimes 
came  into  the  valley,  in  which  case  the  tribes  all  combined  to  expel 
them.     This  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  1833,   as  the  Walla 
Wallas  are  charged  with  having  poisoned  the  waters  and  produced  a 
general  sickness." 

— History  of  Amador  Co.  bv  J.D.Mflartn     9f^^    rtoHov,^     toot 
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are  constructed  entirely  of  the  tule  reed,  strongly  lashed  with 
willow  strips,  and  are  very  huoyant.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  California  Indians  never  constructed  canoes  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees.  Their  implements  for  spearing  fish  are  made  of 
hone,  and  have  a  very  primitive  appearance." 


Oakland 


Pubrs. 


•'•,?* 


^ic^^Oig 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  History  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

"The  Calaveras  river  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  the 
llfc^l®::;1^5ll2?»  ^^  ^^  ^s  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the •  'Ya-che->ko*  tribe,  whose  main  village,  or  rancheria. 


standi 


there  at  one  time  grew  numerous  wild  grape  vines,  and  when  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  caused  to  be  made  a  map  of  this  section  of  country,  for 
trapping  purposes,  this  stream  was  laid  down  as  'Wine  creek*;  but 


ountry,  camped 


through 


cani^ing 


among  numerous  bones  and  skulls  of  men.  He  had  chanced  upon  an 
ancient  battle-aground,  where  hai  taken  place  a  sanguinary 
between  the-Ya-che-kos  and  the -Si- 


>um~] 


under 


had  penetrated  their  country.    Koriega  ^ye  the  name  of  'Calaveras' 
to  the  streaa,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  skulls. 

'    The  territory  claimed  by  the.Ya-cheijcos.  or  as  they  are  n<w 
called,  the-Ya-che-icM-na,  lay  between  French  Cmp  creek  or  slough 
and  the  Calaveras  river.     Their  raiige  ms  more  fruitful  i„  eeeds  and 
acorns,  conse^iently  was  a  so,u-ce  of  envy  to  the  other  tribes.  The 
last  chief  of  this  tribe  is  described  to  «s  by  an  Indian  who  was 
acquainted  with  him  as  being  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  whom 
they  called  'Jfaures'-to.,  and  his  rancheria.  *ere  Stockton  now  stands 


was  call( 


4        J 
*Ya-cheK) 


Ten  families'  only  are  left  of  the  Ya:ohe.-kum-«.s .    The  men  a>-e  of 
medi™  stature,  and  have  a  venerable  appearance.    Ihev  are  now 
settled  on  Amador's  Ranch,  in  the  neij^iborhood  »f  the  coast  range. 

The  canoes  in  which  they  come  are  great  curiosities,  bei-g  the 
same  as  those  origi^aiy  i„  us,  by  the  mtives  of  this  co,mty.     They 


S^^^^SSipifSl^^S^p 


M-kol^iiin-na  River  Indians 


"The  M^-kel-um-na  River  takes  its  name  from  a  powerful  trjhe 
of  Indiaiifl,  the  ^^-kal^koa.  \^o  formerly  inhabited  its  lov/or  banks 
and  adjacent  country  from  time  inmemorial;  or  the  tribe  took  its 
nam*  from  the  river  --probably  the  latter.     ...... 


had 


t 


■I   iuB..ory,   we^re  r.ne  Mo:>Kel-kos.   the  MrlXa 
lajids  of  the  Mo^lcAl-lrr^ft  AmV^v^o/^Ari  ^Vi^  ^^^^^ 


P^Irfir*-.    ..  >»   I  ,  .^^ 


lying  bstween  tha  Mokslurane,  lower  CoBimmss  and  Dry  cr.ak,  on  the 
north,  and  within  300  yards  of  the  center  of  Stockton  on  the  south. 
Staples*  Pern'  on  the  east,  and  the  San  Joaquin  river  on  tha  west. 
The  LSi^as.  occupied  that  Portion  betwaan  Staples*  and  Ath^-arn's 
P^'-ry;  the  IM!^  tAa  co,»try  east  of  Atheam-s.  and  into  tha  hills. 


and 


2  Mafe^  .ay  thay  h«l  U  or  .ore  p.i„„i^  rancharees.  of  fro. 
^  or  300  person,  e«.h  -  say  a  total  of  3OOO.    This  ,as  prior  to 

t'thtTi  ^r; ^^^•"•'  '^^•^  '°-  -  or  their  epochs  in  history. 
At  th.s  txme  they  had  4  pri^ipal  chiefs,  all  brothers  of  one  fa„llyT 

Woodbr.d,e;  An-to„-io.  on  the  Calaveras;  and  ,^4-»>.  tha  younea  t 
near  Benedict* s  .er:..  ..til  the  death  of  Senate,  whan  ha  „oved  tl 

is!  m  ,  "'  ''"^'  ''  '"*'^'"  '"  ""^  "'  '^"'^  -*•    ««^«o 

s  stall  avan,  on  tha  M^erla  ranch,  and  nn.st  be  about  e,  or  70  .ears 

of  age;  he  is  ,^bla  to  say  just  how  old  he  is. 

trib      T  'f  "''"'  ""  '^~'*  ""'"*'*'^  ^'  "«^  ""'"^  ^^«  nai^boring 
tn  es,  bc^dary  lines  and  trespassing  o„  hunting  gro,^^  bainT a 

affactaona  of  .  dusky  damsel,  and  take  h„r  ho«a  to  his  tribe  without 


2      Mokelizrnne  Rivar  IndiMjia 


unploaaantnes 


__/ 


One  of  these  wars  lasted  20  years.  Sometiraes  it  was  the  YS-che»kos, 
who  lived  near  Stockton;  sometiraes  the  La-las  and  Ya»che-kos  combined; 


and 


Indians  that  foiight  (igainst  the  Mokelkos.     A  favorite  battle-ground 
was  near  the  brick  church,  just  south  of  the  old  Staples*  Ferry;  and 
the  MokeH|co^  still  point  out  the  places  where  many  of  the  dead  were 
buried.    They  often  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and, 
as  they  relate,  were  always  successful. 

They  fou^t  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  scalped  the  dead; 
from  30  to  50  scalps  were  considered  a  good  day's   vork. 


had 


MMMMMMMMIN 


the  greatest  nurabei^  of  fitting  men,  and  were  of  superior  physique. 
Our  inf  onuant  says  that  they  had  braves  araong  them  who  would  stand 
6  ft.   and  6  ft. 6  in.  in  their  bare  feet.     Some  of  these  braves 
believed  themselves  invulnerable  as  well  as  invincible*     ^Q  Mok;eHcc 


1 

relate  that  they  had  frequent  confli«^s  with  the  Walla  Wallas,  a  tribe 
of  Oregon  Indians,  who  caiae  to  fi{^t  on  horses,  and  had  guns.     Then 
all  the  valley  Indians,   as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles,  confederated  to 
resist  them;  and  the  MokeH^9s  charpce  that  the  Walla  Wall^a.^  poisoned 
the  waters,  and  that  thousands  died  in  conseq\ience.     They  say  that 

this  was  before  General  Sutter  owne^  tvnd  has  undoubted  reference  to 
the  scourge  which  swept  their  valleys  in  18.3''j. 


^®  M<%9lkos  conquered  and  absorbed  the  La-las>  of  v^om  but  3 
are  now  alive,  a  mother,  her  daughter  and  a  son.     Ah-a-moon  and  Alino 
were  j)erraanent  Lala  chiefs;  they  died  about  10  years  ago." 

—  History  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  l3,  Oakland,  1879. 

By  Col.  F.T.Gilbert.  Tliorapson  &  West^Pubrs. 


^^^^^K  L., ^JS^HBBGt'  ■ 


Si  -yak-um-na . 


'During 


(pronounced  Ho-za  Ha-soos),  the  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Si«>yak->um-na  triba,  visited  the  fort  fSutiers],  at  which  time 
the  Captain  first  met  him.     In  after  years  there 


sprajig 


had 


peaceable  manner  in  which  the  country  was  afterwards  settled  by  the 


whites." 


Jrark  T.  Gilbert  in  History  of  Placer  Co.  32,  Oakland.1882, 

^Thompson  &  West,Pubrs./) 


Continuing,  Mr.  Gilbert  states  that  the  Indians  in  the 
territory  between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mokelumne  rivers  were  divided 
up    into  rancherias  or  villages,   each  village  having  its  chief  and 

"Consequently  there  was  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  but  all 


name. 


undisputed  supranacy  and 


in  the  chief  of  the  Si">vaJc-um»na^.  Ho-za  Ha-soos,  who  had  made 

himself  a  terror  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Northern  Calif  orni a." 
—Ibid  34. 

Mention  is  made  of  "Bstanisloa,  the  former  chief  of  the 


Ham-nas  * .     —Ibid  34. 


I 


■■*,7>"T::;.i<-->  j**^!! 


"The  la^-cha-kos  have  suffered  equally  with  other  tribes  by 
their  contact  vdth  civilization.     In  1850  their  rancherees  lined  both 
banks,   from  Atheam^s  to  the  hills  about  C-arapo  Seco.     They  numbered 
then  about  2000;  now  only  about  40  or  50  are  alive.     Al-^-r^no,  their 
chief,  is  now  about  80  yaars  of  age,  is  still  erect,  and  standing 
6  ft.  4  in.!    Speak  to  him  of  his  old  foes,  the  ?{okelkOB^,  and  his 
eyes  will  yet  flash  the  fire  of  his  warrior  days,  as  he  exclaims 
with  energetic  en$)hasis,    'Ifedcelkos!  bad  Indians!'   . 


In  1852  most  of  the  Indians  had  r«D0ved  to  the  mountains. 
There  were  4  rancherees:  first  at  the  crossing  of  the  CalavefaB,     at 
Davis    and  Atherton's  Ferry,  containing  about  40;   2d,  on  the 
Mokelumne,  near  Staples'  Perry,  numbering  55;  3d.  at  Dent  and 
Vantine's  Ferry,   on  the  Stanislaus  river,  numbering  275;  4th,  at 
Bcmsell's  Ferry,   on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  numbering  20". 

-History  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  by  Col.  F.T.Gilbert,  14, Oakland,  1879 
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iNDIAKS 


SACFMEI€0  VALLEY,  CALIF, 


Gen  John  A^.  Sutter  gives  the  Jbllowing  notes  about  the  Indians 
of  that  region  of  thfj  Sacramento  in  v/hich  he  settled,   in 
Personal  Reminiscences  written  for  the  Bancroft  Library. 

Going  up  the  Sacramento  from  Suisun  Bay,  he  says  "entering      29 


ploring  all  the  slougjhs 
trayers,  consisting  of 


V> 


overhfiinging  branches  of  trees,  prayers  to  gods  and  devils  for  fish 

and  food. 

Although  I  knew  I  was  closely  watched  all  along  my  journey 
u^  I  did  not  encounter  a  sir^le  Indian  until  I  had  reached  a  point 
on  the  river  about  12  miles  below  where  the  city  of  Sac^  now 
stands,  the  second  day  from  Suisun  Bay.  Arrived  at  this  point 
suddenly  I  saw  in  an  open  space  about  2000  warriors  padntedi 
yellow,,  black  and  red,  armed  and  keen  for  figjit.  My  men  wanted 
to  pire  on  them  at  once.  I  ordered  them  to  keep  quiet  and  mike    ai 
no  attack  except  as  I  directed  them.  The  two  vessels  were  then 
some  distance  behind  me.  Approaching  the  liiore  with  my  row  bdat, 
I  juirrped  unarmed  and  alone  ashore;  after  having  instructed  my 
men  to  stand  ready  with  their  arms  concealed,  but  not  to  fire  until 
they  saw  me  attacked. 

Thinking  there  migrit  be  among  them  some  Indians  escaped  from 
the  missions  who  understood  Spanish,  I  shouted  in  a  loud  voice 
'A  Dios  amigoB.*  I  was  not  disappointed.  Immediately  two  of 
them  came  forward  and  answered  me  in  Spanish.  I  told  them  I  had 
not  come  among  them  to  make  viur,  nor  to  carr^r  them  away  to  the 


mb>- 


V 
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miss  ions,  jbut  I  had  come  to  bo  friends  with  them.  Then  one  of  these 
mission  Indians  I  sent  in  a  canoe  with  a  letter  to  my  vessels  down 
the  stream,  and  the  other  I  took  with  me  in  my  boat  as  a  guide.  The 
men  on  the  shore  on  being  talked  to  by  the  mission  IndiaBP  appeared 
satisfied.  I  told  them  to  come  to  me  when  I  landed  and  I  would 


mak 


I  then 


continued  my  way  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  River.  There 


was  a  large  Indian  village,  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  saw  us 
coming,  all  fled.  men»  wcmen  and  children." 

Gen. Sutter  returned  and  ascending  the  American  River,  four 
or  five  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  boats  could  go,  landed.     He  goes  on: 

"The  Indians  now  came  forward .the  presents  that  I  had  promised  d 
them.     I  gave  them  some  beads,  blankets  and  shirts  at  which  they 


were  well  satisfied. 


brought 


3^ 


they  teid  stolen \from  settlers  to  sell.     I  bought  them  at  a  very  low    (^ 
price,  .pastured  them  until  they  were  well,   then  returned  them  to 
the  owners,  who  paid  me  back  what  I  had  paid.     To  show  the  Indians 
the  effect  of  powder  and  ball  I  planted  my  guns  and  fired  at  a 

target.     They  did  not  care  to  have  them  tried  on  them. 

The  Indians  were  sometimes  troublesome,  but  on  the  inhole  I 
got  along  very  well.     One  night  an  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
assasinate  me.     I  was  sitting  talking  to  my  clerk,  a  Frenchman^ 
Monsieur  Castot,  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  heaid  a  cry 
*0h  Seflor.'     The  clerk  ran  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  when^found 
an  Indian  in  the  clutches  of  a  large  fine  bulldog  I  had  brought  ove 
from  the  S.X,The  Indian  wan  brought  in.     Soon  there  was  another 
similar  cry,  and  another  capture  was  made.     It  appears  that  a  band 
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had 
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11  Bewed  up  the  wounds  made 


.hem 


that 


•iiift  punishment.  During  the  same  winter  they  came  wrapped  in 


had 


I  seized  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  wished  to  kill  me,   for  I  lad 
been  Q)od  to  them.     They  said  they  simply  wanted  the  plunder. 

The  next  summer  they  showed  fight  and  withdrew  en  masse  about 
30  miles  away,  from  their  village  near  the  fort.     This  was  a  si^ 
of  hostilities.     Then  I  went  out  with  six  men,  attacked  them  in 
the  night  and  killed  six  of  their  number.     None  of  my  men  were 
woi;nded.     They  made  no[re8iBtance  but  asked  for  mercy.     I  told 
them  if  they  \''0uld  come  back  to  the  village  and  attea^-d  to  their 
work  as  before  all  should  be  forgotten  and  they  did  so.     These 
Indians  became  faithful  servants  to  me  and  gave  me  no  fUrther. 
trouble,     I  taught  them  how  to  work  and  paid  them  for  their  work. 
I  adopted  a  tin  currency,  staniped  with  a  stamp  made  by  a  blacksmith 
Neil  came  with  Fremont)  a  star,  a  piece  with  one  hole  out  in  it 
Represented  one  day's  work,  two  holes  two  days*  work,  six  holes 
a  week's  work.    With  this  money  they  could  buy  at  ray  store  blankets 
or  any  things  they  required.     The  white  men.  tried  to  get  this 
money  ficpm  the  Indians,  cheating  them  out  of  it  in  various  ways, 
but  I  refused  to  take  it  from  thenfnd  so  confined  the  arrangement 


(SL 


to  the  Indians. 


m 


orphans 


them  Spanish  andjhow  to  woldt.     Then  I  organized  a  military  company 


i 
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of  all  the  best  looking  Indians,  100  infantry  and  50  cavalry*  the     y,. 
former  officered  by  two  white  men  and  an  I^ian  chief.     Another 
officer  was  an  Indian  ensign  who  could  read  and  write.     This 
ensign  vas  born  in  a  mission  and  was  named  Homo  bono..  .... 

Business  increased  until  I  had  in  the  field  60C  men... I  had       sia 
all  the  Indians  I  could  engploy...!  hacb  looms  and  taught  the  natives 
to  weave  blankets  and  hats.... 

Finally  I  subjugated  all  the  Indians  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


I  had  frequent  figlits  with  the  Indians,  had  frequently  to  punish      vf 
themjfir  stealing  cattle.    Up  the  valley  Peter  Lassen  had  a  farm 
and  being  attacked  by  the  Indians  one  time,  I  went  with  about  35 
white  men  and  300  Indians  and  made  an  attack  at  anight.     My  Indian 
trappers  had  to  make  rafts  (jnd  attack  them  from  the  otter  side 
of  the  river,  killed  some  and  captured  the  rest. 

Once  a  band  of  mission  Indians  cajne  to  me  and  asked  permisni on 
to  traie  wi^h  the  Indians  in  the  mountains  up  the  American  river. 
I  granted  them  their  request.     Instead  of  trading  wi'h  them,  they 
seized  the  women  and  children,  dashed  the  brains  out  of  the  old 

*  I 

women  and  children.     The^n  of  the  tribe  were  with  me  at  the  fort.   451 
The  women  they  wanted  for  themselves  and  the  children  they  pro- 

« 

posed  to   sell  to  tte  Spaniards.  It  was  a  common  thing  in  those  d^s 
to  seize  women  and  children  and   sell  them.     This  the  Californians 
(Mexicans)  did  as  well  «  the  Indians. 

When  I  learned  of  this  outragp  which  was  told  me  by  an  old  man 
which  escaped,  I  started  out  with  about  20  men,  and  a  lot  of  Indians 
and  encountered  on  a  lake  which  communicated  with  the  Sacramento 
about  30  miles  below  the  fort.     I  ordered  them  in  the  name    of  the 

» 

goverrment  to  halt  and  surrender.  Most  of  them  did;  andpn  those 


^>'* 
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that  fled  I  fired;  finally  capturing  the  whole.  Fourteen  oonfesBed  ^c 
to  thelcrime  of  murder  and  I  ordered  them  shot.  Then  I  gave  the 
government  notice  of  what  I  had  done  and  received  thanks.  The 
Indians  were  also  delighted  to  receive  back  their  women  and  ehil- 

dren« .... 

When  I  went  to  the  valley  polygamy  obtained  araor^  the  Indians 

and  I  determined  to  stop  it.     The  chiefs  had  bo  many  wives  that  the 

young  men  coii5)lained  they  could  have  none.     So  I  took  the  men  and 

Dut  them  all  in  one  row,  and  the  women  in\£mother.     Then  I  told 

^  for 

the  women  one  after  another  to  come  forward  and  select^  husband 
the  man  they  wanted.  This  was  done  and  I  would  not  allow  the  chiefs 
more  than  one  or  two  wives  each. 

The  last  Indian  fight  I  had  was  just  before  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out.  The  natives  were  encouraged  to  attack  the  settlers  by 
the  Mexicam.  One  man  confessed  this  to  me.  The' Mokulumn es , 
christianized  Indians  formerly  belonging  to  the  missions,  attacked 
me  in  the  night  in  large  numbers,  but  being  quick  ready,  they  were 
frightened  away.  Went  after  them,  crossed  the  Mokulumne  on  a  raft 
which  was  upset  and  eveiything  on  the  raft  was  lost.  Finally  over- 
took and  attacked  them.  A  hard  fight  followed.  Mam  of  my  [men 
were  wounded,  some  were  killed.  The  enemj.   took  to  the  ravines  and 
rocks,  and  my  ammunition  becoming  short  we  slowly  retired  firiiTg 
as  we  withdrew  and  were  troubled  with  them  no  moie. 

Besides  farmers  and  rancheros  I  had  a  large  number  of  Indiaa 
employed  as  trappers  and  hunters.  At  one  time  I  had  800  beaver 
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if 
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brought 


and 


During  the  winter  of  1859-40  gardens  were  made,  wheat  sown, 
imber  cut.  The  Indians  learhed  quickly  and  worked  well  from 


the  start." 


Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  Personal  Reminiscences,  29-48, 

1/IS,  Bancroft  Libra 
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IlIDIMS  OF  SACRil..©!TO  COIJIITY,   CALIFORNIA 


Dr.  1...   F.   Clayton  in  Davis*  History  of  Sacramento  Co.,   Cali- 
foi-nia       (p. 6, 1890)  says  of  the  Indiiins: 

"They  burned  thdtdead.     With  bark  or  leathern  thongs  they 
would  tie  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  corpse  up  about  the  body  so  as' 
to  make  as  solid  a  ball  as  possible,   tying  also  about  it  the  blan- 


a     y 


kets,  clothing  and  other  articles  which  the  subject  had  possessed 
^nd  in  a  heap  of  dry  bark  ,  brush,  etc.,  burn  the  corpse  into  a 
sm.all  charred  m.ass.   Meanwhile  the  men  and  women,  bared  to  the 
waist,  danced  around  the  pile,  yelling,  m.oaning,  sv/eatung  and  vio- 
lently exercising  until  nearly  exhausted*  Great  drops  of  sweat, 
rolling  dov/n,  made  conspicuous  streaks  over  the  dirty  surfaces  of 
their  bodies.   The  cremation  completed,  they  would  pulverize  the 
charred  mass  upon  a  flat  stone,  mix  gum  or  pitch  with  it  and  daub 
the  mixture  upon  their  foreheads,  noses,  chins,  and  in  spots  and 
streaks  elsewliere  upon  their  bodies.  Whence  they  were  often  called 


tar-heads 
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"During  the  winter  < 
the  adLeb rated  chief  of  the  Si-yak-^aaHm  tribe, 
▼isited*the  fort  [stitter'T], 
Captain  first  met  him.*      .     . 

—History  of  Amador  Co.  32,  Oakland,  1881. 
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MOK^IXO  AND  SIAKUMNE  INDIANS 

Frank  T.  Gilbert  in  his  History  of  California, 
published  in  Gilbert,  Wells  and  Chambers*  History  of 
Butte  County,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  part 
taken  by  the  Mokelko  and  Si'gkumne  Indians  under  Gen- 
Sutter  in  Governor  Micheltorena»s  struggle  against 
Castro's  revolution  in  1845; 

"The  junction  of  the  Mioheltorena  and  Sutter  [46] 
forces  took  place  on  the  Salinas  plains,  a  short  dis- 
tance  out  from  Monterey,  the  latter  being  received  with 
military  honors,  with  banners  waving,  bands  playing, 
and  salvos  of  artillery.  The  governor  was  now  sanguine 
of  success,  and  he  had  cause  to  be,  for  the  two  hun- 
dred men  that  Sutter  had  added  to  his  command  included 

r 

Ranhero  [Mekfilkfi.  chief.   Ibid,  page  45],  the  ablest 


chief  then  living  among  the  northern  tribes,  and  Jos^ 
Jesus,   the  chief  of  the  Si-yak-um-nas .  whose  name  had 
become  a  household  terror  among  the  native  Califomians. 
These  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  warriors,  armed,  not  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
with  muskets,   all  nursing  a  hatred  bom  of  old  griev- 
ances that  had  for  a  lifetime  rankled  in  their  bosoms 
against  those  they  were  going  out  to  fight,  made  valua- 
ble allies  and  formidable  foes.     The  white  men  who 
accompanied  them  included  Isaac  Graham  among  their, njn- 
ber.  the  man  whom  Castro  had  taken  to  San  Bias  in  irons, 
and  whose  company  of  rifles  had  overthrown  one  Cali- 
fornia governor.*-.Prank  T.  Gilbert  in  History  of  Butte 
County  by  Gilbert.  Wells  and  Chambers,  p.46,  188<i. 
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INDIANS  OF  SAN  JOAQUIN  CO. 
'The  *YacMchumin&B_  claimed  the  land  between  French 


Camp  slou^  and  the  Calaveras  River,  their  principal  village 
being  near  vdiere  Stockton  now  stands.  This  section  was  more 
fruitful  in  game  and  acorns  and  seeds,  and  consequently  was 
a  source  of  envy  to  the  other  tribes. 

The«Mo-kel"kos  occupied  land  extending  from  the 
Mokelurane  River  and  Dry  Oreek  on  the  north,  to  within  one 
hadf  mile  of  Stockton  on  the  south.  They  were  divided  into  3 

the-LaloB.  and  the«Macharos. 


The  first  were  the  most  powerful,  having  from  12  to  15  raBchero>s 


inhabitant 


had 


chiefs,  all  of  \Nfcom  were  of  one  family:  Senate,  Soweno,  Antonio, 
and  Maximo.  The  last  named  is  still  living  on  the  Megerle  ranch 
near  liockef  ord. 

The  Mokelkos  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  neighboring 
tribes,  boundary  lines  and  trespassing  on  hunting  grounds  being 
the  pri nc i pal  cause 8 . " 

GreO.    H.    Tinkham:    HiBtorv   of   Stockton.    ?1.     Rn.n   Ifrann.Taon   M 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  Riatory  of  Ban  Joaquin  Co. 


•The  Calaveras  river  was  known  to  the  Indi^Jis  as  the 
•Ya*che«kum-naJ  and  it  was  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  territory 

clairaed  hy  the  'Ya-che-ko*  tribe,  whose  main  village,  or  rancheria, 
was  noar  where  Stockton  now  stands.     Along  the  banks  of  this  stream 
there  at  one  time  grew  numerous  wild  grape  vines,  and  when  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co,  caused  to  be  made  a  map  of  this  section  of  countrj'',  for 

I, 

trapping  purj^oses,  this  stream  was  laid  down  as  'Wine  nreek*;  but 
at  a  later  day  a  Spaniard,  naraed  Jose  Noriega,  in  passing  through 
the  country,  carrgped  on  the  bank  of  the  Ya-che-kura-na,   or  Wine  creek, 
and  in  the  morning  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been  canning 
among  numerous  bones  and  skulls  of  men.    He  had  chanced  upon  an 
ancient  battle-ground,  where  hsd  taken  place  a  sanguinary  conflict 
between  the  Ya-che-kos  and  the  Si-yak-um-nas  under  ■Rstanislao  who 
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had  penetrated  their  country.     Noriega  ^ive  the  name  of   'Calaveras^ 
to  the  stream,  a  Spanish' word  meaning  skulls. 

The  territorjr  clairaed  by  the  Ya-che-ki^s,   or  as  they  are  now 


mmmmtm0immmm 


called,  the  Ya-che-kura-na,  lay  between  French  Carap  creek  or  slomdi 
and  the  Calaveras  river.     Their  range  was  more  fruitful  in  seeds  and 
acorns,  conseciuently  was  a  source  of  '^nvy  to  the  other  tribes.  The 
last  chief  of  this  tribe  is  described  to  us  by  an  Indian  who  was 
acquainted  with  hira  as  bein^^  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  whom 
they  called  *Maures-to»  and  his  rancheria,  ^ere  Stockton  now  stands, 
was  called  'Ya-che''-co* .       . 


MMMMCMMHPMMMMMHMMIMiHMMa 


Ten  families  only  are  left  of  the  Ya-che-kura^nas.     The  men  a-e  of 
mediiffii  stature,  and  have  a  venerable  appearance.     They  are  now 
settled  on  Amador's  Ranch,  in  the  nei^^iborhood  of  the  coast  range. 

Tlie  canoes  in  which  they  come  are  great  curiosities,  bei  g  the 
same  as  those  oaginally  in  use  by  the  na^tives  of  this  county.     They 


?K'>:. 
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are  constructed  entirely  of  the  tide  reod,  strongly  lashed  with 

willow  strips,  and  are  very  hnoyant.     It  may  not  be  generally  knom 

that  the  California  Indi^^ns  never  cons^nioted  canoes  out  of  the 

tnmks  of  trees.     Their  iraplenients  for  spearing  fish  are  made  of 

hone,  and  have  a  very  primitive  appearance.* 

—History  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  13,     Oakland,  1879. 

By  Col.  P.T.Gilbert.  Thomi)son  &  West,  Pubrs. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  qOSUMNES  RANCHERIA,  1820 

Jose  Maria  Amador,  who  ^^ae  a  soldier  in  the  San 
Franc isoo  Company  from  1810-27  and  who  took  part  in  many 
of  the  early  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  in  Recolleo- 
tions  given  to  the  Bancroft  Libraiym  tells  of  a  campaign 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Oosumnes  rancheria,  in  which 
he  took  part  in  18I0* 


campaign 


campa: 


Q<iy,Y^p.  because  of  a  robbery  which  liome  natives  had 
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mad 


manded  the  expedition  which  was  oooiposed 

15  citizens  from  the  town,  and  50  Christian  Indians 


V  - 
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RANCHERI A  S 


SACRAK^TO  RIVER.  AT 
HEAD  STEAMBOAT  SLOUGH » 

k  sirrTER  SLOUGH 


Williain  ?♦  Griirshaw,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  lo';?er  Sacramento  Valley,  in  notea 
given  to  the  Bancroft  Library ,  eays  that  in 
November  1848  in  sailir^  up  the  Sacramento  River 

they  found  a  large  rarioheria  of  Indians  on  the 
E  bank  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  narrow 
eteamboat  sloi^h  which  was  then  called  Merritfci' 
Slough.  "The  place  is  now  [1872]  a  pari  of  Rtm- 
gon*8  Ranch." 

Wiri.  R.  Grimshaw,  Narrative  of  Life  and  Events  in 

California,  MS,  Bancroft  Library,  p«  21, 

1872 

Grimshaw  says  also  "at  the  ouolet  of  Sutter 

Slough  just  ab*ve  what  is  now  the  foot  of  I  Streel 
there  was  a  ronoheria  of  miserable  Indians  who 
appeared  to  live  by  fishing,  and  a  lot  more  ^vere 
encamped  across  the  outlet  of  the  slough?  p»  22 
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DESTRUCTION  OP  COSUMNES  RANCHERIA  BY  SANCHEZ.  1826 

"Journal  kept  by  citizen  Jose  Antonio  Sanchez, 
ensign  of  cavalry  of  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
during  the  enterprise  against  the  Gentiles,  called 
Cosemenes  for  having  put  to  death  the  neophytes  of  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose," 

Sanchez  and  his  men  left  San  Jose  Nov.  20,  1826; 
dined  at  Las  Positas.  and  reached  the  'San  Joachin*  at 
11  o'clock  same  night •  Next  day  crossed  a  river  and  en- 
camped till  dark.  Started  at  5  p.m.  and  arrived  at  the 
river  Yachicumne  at  eleven.  Troons  lay  in  ambush  till 
5  next  evening,  then  made  a  short  march,  arriving  at 
river  Sen  Francisco,  near  the  rancheria  of  the  enemy, 
the  * Cosemenes ' .  On  the  23rd  the  troops  divided  and  soon 
firing  began.  The  rancheria  was  burned,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  killed.  Sanchez  and  his  men  retreated  3/4 

and  camped  for  the  ni^t.  On  the  24th  the  troops 


leagui 


again  divided  —  one  party  with  booty  and  44  prisoners, 
the  other  (with  Sanchez)  returned  to  rancheria  and  found 

.   .  4 

41  dead  v^  men,  women  and  children,  and  one  live  old 


woman 


All  returned  to  Mission  San  Jose  on  the  night 


of  the  27th. 


Prom  Captain  P.  W.  Beechey's  'Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  and  Bearing's  Strait  in  the  years  1825-28*. 
pp.  27-29  vol.  2.  London,  1831. 
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Midoo  tribes^  band*,  and  Tillages 


A^chup  •  •  •  ForMr  Ho»to-«a-M  Tillage  on  N  side  Aasrican 


IV 


RiTsr  W  of  San  Juan* 


Aha-koi-yo  •  •  •  Kofw-wahk  naae  for  old  rancheria  at  Co] 
Ahn-nah-pe  •  •  *  Pomer  No-to-ous-se  Tillage  on  N  bank 


Amerieen  Rivsr  inhere  Fairoaks  now  is  (opposite  Kis-^s)  • 

iUkNAh  •  •  •  Fonur  No-to-mts-se  Tillage  N  side  Aoeriean 

RiTsr  four  adles  aboTe  A-chap. 

Auburn  Indians  •  •  •  Name  used  for  Indians  in  Tioinitj  of 

Auburn,  Placer  County  (Sacraawnto  Dally  Democratic  State  Jouirnal), 
Aw-pul-la  •  •  •  Kows-wahk  for  Tahn-ku  rancheria  at  Auburn, 
Bah-hahp-ke  •  .  .  Mltchopdo  Tillage  on  Bidwell  Ranch  ( preset 

Indian  Tillage  in  HW  part  of  Chico)  • 

Bah-^ie-ytt  hoo-loo-koo  •  •  •  Village  on  Sandy  Oulch  about  3 

miles  W  of  Chico— not  to  be  confounded  with  Bi-yu  on  Feather  RiTer, 
Synonyngrt  Bah  Tu,  Dixon  1905* 

Bayu,  Powell,  1391* 

■ 

Baht-tche  (Bab-tse  or  Baht-ss)  .  .  .  Mitchopdo  name  for  ran< 

t 

on  W  side  Sacramento  RiTer  at  Jacinto.  Belongs  properly  to  Wlntoon 
tribe,  but  said  to  be  shared  by  Mltchopdo. 


►t^jniy) 


California 


(1852)  19051  Royce,  (1399)  1901.  May  be  same  as  Pitsokut  of  Dixon, 
located  near  Roserille.  Dixon  1905 J  Handbook  1910. 
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Bah-TUf  Dixon  1905---S«e  Bl-yu* 


\   '  r» 


Bai-yu,  Powers  1377— S««  Bi-yu, 

Ba-kah-aah-l*  •  •  •  Hod«88«  nans  for  No->to<-koi<-70«  S99  also 


Pah-kah-aal-1* • 


Ba-aoa  (Bamom)  •  •  •  Nassanan  vUlaga  on  site  of  Shingle  in 
El  Dorado  County*  7  nilas  SW  of  Plaearrilla* 

Sgrnonymri  BaaQM*  Dixon  1905*  Handbook  1907. 

Baahonaa*  Bancroft  ld75|  Bashonaas*  Taylor  1860|  Baahonaaf 


^  4MI1 


Bancroft  ld74)  aaa  Bushuaaes  and  Poo^aooHoa* 

Bat-al,  18  Ca  if .  Traatiaa  (1852)  1905  •  •  .  Saa  Baht-tcha 
Baxika  (Dixon  1905}  •  •  •  Saa  Bo-kah. 


2_-.^^..' 


",   (Poi««ll  1891)  •  •  •  Saa  Bah-ha-yu. 
Baa-pi  (Ba-na-pi  and  Banopi  nisprinta)  •  •  •  Triba  or  band 
Beating  U,  3«  Treaty  Cornnra,  near  Tuba  Rirer*  July  18*  1851* 
^ynooynyt  Ba-no-pi*  Banopi*  C«  C*  Royea  (1899)  1901* 

•  * 

Benkonko  Ml  •  •  •  Village  beticMn  N  and  Middle  Porka  Feather 
River  in  Butta  County  (Dixon)  1905. 


Ba-no-pi  (or  Banopi).  C.  C.  Royea  (1899)  1901  •  .  •  Saa 


BeBi»pl# 


Bldvell  Tribe  •  •  #  (Mltehopdo)  band  on  Bldxfall  R^ich  at 


Chlco  (Taylor) 


SjnonTngrt  Bldnell^a  Indians^  DaUjr  Alta  Calif.  1852 

'^Bldiiell^a  Indians  (Motintaln  and  Valley  trlbea*^ 
#  •  •  Sacramento  Dally  Democratic  State  Journal 


(froa  Marytrrillle  Express  1856)  • 
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Bidwtll  Indians,  3idw»U  tribe  •  .  .  Sacraj^nto 
Dally  Damooratlc  State  Jouraal  (from  Butte 
Record)  1356* 

BidiieU  tribe,  Taylor,  1859-1862, 
n^nA   Mt  V  AirfA  PAAther  River  below  Qrorille 


(Powers)  •  Village  on  west  side  Tuba  Hirer  below  Bo-kah,  (f ro» 


Blind  T<mb)« 
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Biyoas,  Powers,  1874* 
Bah-Tu,  Dixon,  1905* 
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Boca(e),  Powers  1874  •  •  •  See  Bo-kah, 
Bogars,  Johnston  1850  •  •  •  See  Bo-kah, 
Bogas,  Johnston  1852  ,  ,  ,  See  Bo-kah,  ,  ,♦ 

Bo-ka,  Powers,  1877  •  .  .  See  Bo-kah,    , 
Bo-kah  .  .  .  Rahcheria  at  CJridley  Bridge  on  Feather  RiTer— 
•)A  on  >Je8t  side  Feather  Rlrer  abore  Honcut  Creek  (Powers)  • 
Synonymy t  Bauka,  Dixon  1905 1  Handbook,  1907. 

BoeaCs)^  Po%rers  ld74# 


Dail^  Tranfiorlpt 
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1850. 
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Ik 
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Bo^ka,  Powers,  1877. 

Boka,  Powell,  1891. 

Bogas,  Johnston,  ld53»  1857. 

iJooku,  Handbook  (Curtin  MS  1885)  1907. 


Bo-kah 


(Blind 
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Gridley  Bridge  ou    Feathar  River* 

-^      Boo-eha-aool  •  •  .  Kishinan  band  on  Bear  Rirer  near  RR 

crossing  (Power*)  1374. 

Sjnonya^i    Bu-aha-attl,  Poxers  1877 • 

Bushaouly  Handbook  1907* 
Bo-tai«lc  .  .  .  Village  N  side  Yuba  River  below  To»-chaw  (Blind 


Ton)* 


Tillage 


below  Ororille* 


Bo-tuk  sa^-o  is  Deer  Creek* 
Buba  •  •  •  See  Tuba* 


jkiMi  aiMt 
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Bubu  (stated  by  Oatten  on  authority  of  Sutter  to  be  distinct 


from  •♦Yubtt")  •  .  .  Sacramento  Valley  tribe  (Sutter). 

Bud-da  Mi-^^^sm  •  •  •  Ko-to-koi-yo  name  for  Modok, 
Bushexy-Indians  (spelled  Bushny  and  Bushunes)  ,  ,  .  See 


BushumBse  and  Poo-sooHie* 

Bushoney  (spelled  Bushaney,  Bushune,  Bushane 


9   «  1^90 


Bushunfias  aud  ?Q0^30o^nmm 


'Mf^^-.^ 
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BuskuBOBes  •  .  .  Former  village  M.  of  Aaerican  River  (Kalej 


Taylor),  (See  Poosoonet) 


Synonynyt  Bashoneaj  Bancroft  1875 • 


^U(iiW« 
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Bashonees,  Taylor  1S60* 

Bashonee,  Bushones,  Bancroft  1874. 

Busheny  Indians  (spelled  Bushny  and  Bushunes) 

R.  Uenhard,  ld9d« 


Bushoney^  Baahaney,  Bushune^  BuahazM, 

Stttt«r  1831 • 

Bu8hum08  (or  Pujuni^,  Hale  1846)  Bancroft 

1S74, 


Boshumi^  Lathan  1854* 

Cluu-pah  ni8-M  .  •  •  Fomar  village  at  Oold  Ilill  near  Colon 
on  South  Fork  Aaarlcan  Hirer.  (Rot  to  be  confused  with  Memn  tribe 
Chap-pah^sims  at  Enighta  Fany) 

Chab-koMwwin  koi-yo  ...  Kow-i«»hk  nai»  for  old  rancheria 


<  * 


at  Bloomfield* 
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Checo  Indians  .  •  •  see  Chico  Indians  and  I-iitehopdo* 
Che-«»-duh  .  .  •  Niahinan  Tillage  on  Bear  River  CPower«) 


1877. 
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Synonynor:  Chu^^nv-dxih,  Ponara  1877 


Chuandu^  Handbook 


ShdHAO 


rllla  Just  aouth  of  mouth  of  Stony  Craek^ 

Of  interest  historically!  Represented  at  neeting  of  U.  3. 
Treaty  Comars.  On  Chico  Creek  August  1,  1851.  Visited  by  Arguello 
In  ld52,  (H^  B.  Brown  MS,  Vocabulary  and  Drawinga  1852) 


abartd 
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Cha-na) 


I^an-na)  by  tha  Wintoon  ^NoaisBak*  trlbo« 


Synoi^ynQT 


Ordas 


Ch*-no,  18  Calif.  Treatltt  (1852)  1905. 
Chlno,  and  Chlno  VUlage,  H.  B.  Brown  1851  &  1852. 
Chlco  Indians  .  .  .  Band  in  ricinity  of  Chico  (Marysrille 
\^akl7  Sxpr«88»  1858) •  S««  Mltehopdo. 

« 

Synoi^ayi     Ch«co  Indians,  Daily  Alto  Calif.,  July  3»  1852. 
Chi-«»-^-«  and  Tu-bah  bms-ss  .  .  .  Pa-no-nan  naiiss  for  Yuba 
tribs  (Blind  Tom). 


^^  ,    Ba.'.*      mi,.'»%ii'>'4'..ii.j*   ^  m^if&A f*.'^  Oif  ^U   *^ 

Chl-aais-ss  .  .  •  Ris-.si»-p»-ws-nan  naa»  for  Patwin  and 
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Pahtin  (Koroo)  fro«  Raights  Landing  (Lil-ks)  up  to  Itah-sil  abors 


Colusa. 


'n»9 
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Chino 


Kow-wahk 


Chu-aa-du  ...  Sao  Chs-CHB-duh. 
Clm-an-duh  .  .  .  3«e  Cha-«»-duh. 
CfaoiniBnas  ...  Villaga  naar  Suttsrs  Fort. 


iinvtJi 


viP^^ 


Coloaa  ...  Sao  KoloMi. 

Oo»lu  ...  Soa  Ko-loo. 

Comoangoow  ...  Southern  paople  or  plaea  ( 

Concoir  .  •  •  Band  in  rallay  of  same  naaia— sea  Konkow. 


). 


Cow  Cow  .  •  .  Tjrpog.  arror  for  Concow. 
CocilMhs  .  .  .  Band  and  Tillage  on  W  s 


River 


Tillage 


Ml 


Yokulna 
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Landing  (3  or  k  ndles  sou 
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Synooji^t     Kal-mshf  Powtrt  1877  • 


KulaMhy  PowtUf  1891  • 


Ttt-kool 


CotunAt  •  .  .  Sw  Ko-tooMwt  .  .  .  ViU^ga  b«t^«n  African 


and  MokttlianM  Rlr«r»« 


Cow  Cw  .  .  .  Misprint  for  Concow,  which  •••• 
Cii-1««  (CulM  •  •  •  3««  Cu-lu). 

t 

Cu-lu  •  •  #  Band  reprttanied  at  ■••ting  of  U.  S^  Twaty 


Sapt 


KcKroo« 
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Synonynyt  (kn^lu  (Coin),  18  Calif,  Trsatiea,  1852 

C©-lu,  C,  C.  Roye«  (1899)  1901. 
Ctt-1««,  Buraatt  Bth,  (1899)  1901, 
Cala«,  C,  C.  Roywi  (1899)  1901, 


Band  in  ■ounUdns 


18a. 


■y^- 
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Vallsr, 


SyrionyiV*     Ctt»*>»  (•"«'  '*>'  Cuahna) ,  Schoolcraft,  Indian 

tribaa,  IB53C^^'* 
Ctt8b-na»,  Johnson  1850}  1853|  Sacrananto  Daily^«" 

Transcript  1850. 
CuahnaSf  Bancroft «  1874* 
Das-pah  (Das-ps)  .  .  .  Kow^-wahk  naaa  for  rancharla  at  Orass 

Oas-pia  (Daspia)  .  •  .  TJriba  or  band  at  aaating  U.  S.  Traaty 


Conairs.  naar  Tuba  Ritar,  July  18,  1851. 

Dow^ap«as  T  .  .  Washoo  nwaa  for  Nis-so-oon. 


V.'Jr--' 


Eagle  Lak«  Indiana  ,  .  .  Nubb  used  for  Indiana  in  vicini 
of  Eagl«  Laic*  (R«btllion  Raeords  1897)  • 

E«-kenF-ae  .  ,  .  Pormar  Kltehopdo  Tillage  on  W  aid*  Butta 
Craak  1/2  nila  B  of  Durham  (on  aouth  aide  of  road)  • 

^onyn^;  Erakinaa,  Rapt.  Conar,  Ind,  Affr.  for  1850 

Johnaton,  1857 1  Sacraaento  Daily  Tjranacript 

^'  1850). 


»&.;, 


m  iltaiiV 


»•* 


%^  -T^MWkA-V^ 


Erakin^  Johnaton^  1850. 

Erakina,  Johnaton,  1850;  Johnaton  1853. 

SakanioBa,  Gataehat,  1879* 


IS  V«ii 


Sa-kia,  Ponara,  1877. 
Eakin,  Powall,  1891. 
Eakial,  Handbook,  1907. 
Eakina,  Powara  187A, 

Ea-kl-un  (Sakium),  C.  C.  Royca  (1899)  1901. 
Sa-koln,  18  Calif,  Treatiaa,  (1852)  1905. 
Ea-nahckah  laoa-aa  ...  Niaaanon  villaga  betwa«i  N  and  Middle 
Forka  CoauBoiaa  River  (Chief  Hunchup'a  rancharia). 


Feather  Rir^r  Indiana  ...  Name  uaed  for  Indiana  on  Feather 


River* 


^onyi^t  Feather  River,  Oeiger,  1858. 

Feather  Pdver  Indiana,  Lienhard,  1898. 
Baiit  .  •  .  Sae  Ri-it. 

Ha-oa-ting- o-lQ-;ruh  ...  Fonaar  Niahinan  village 
Bear  River  (Pomra)  1874. 

Synongmyt  HaMni-ting-Wo-li-yuh,  Powera  1877. 


w-v.<tr 


,»A"».^^f  .'^■<-^'">-\.^-;..y»;4^^«'' ■,,  ■■/  V  :i.ii^<}»>Vj):.  i^i-^,«._;y-..-^.<i^~.^  ,/. 


^ 


ii^U*  te«li«  «»  Haadtliwoljloru,  Handbook,  1907. 

^^  8yaatln0,  BidntU  K5  (Ch«ib«rUln  «nd    ^ 

W«ll«,  ld79)|  not  locatwi. 

i 

Hangtown  Indlaat  ...  Hame  U8«i  for  Zndiaot  In  riolnitj 
of  Binlng  torn  of  Huigioioi  (pr«t«nt  PUcarrlU»)  SAoramrato  DaUj- 
Dtaocratlc  Stato  Journal.  1856^.   


▼lllagt 


noar  Ua-oahn* 

Ji*-l»»-grii*  *  •  Foramr  Tlllaft  on  H  sido  Tuba  RiTor 
l^iba  and  Feather  and  about  4  niles  aboTe  Jundtlon  of  luba 
Feather  (B.T.) .   ^         ^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  B^^ 

Hil^to  .  ,  .  ^S™**  Tillage  on  Honcut  Creek  (PoMere  1877)  ♦ 

i 

Syooay^rt    Hel-to(«),  Powers.  1877 • 

Heltoa,  Powers,  1874, 


o 


aft,--"-  %stt«r) 


^ll  ..»»4W 


*A  Clfe.  .Ji»t»  $e«* 
Holholto,  Dixon  1905j  Handbook  1907, 


Hanbtti  ,  •  •  Fonaer  village 


County 


Sjoonjwjt    Heaben, 


''>JMKV>«' 


Nlehliuai  tribe  at  Colfax,  Foreet  Hill 


Nerada 


Synonjr^t  Hailt,  KeOee  "1900"  (1903). 

Hoi-dnk  ...  ::ov-wahk  naa»  for  their  old  rancherla  at 


Buena  Vista, 


Hok  •  ,  •  Midco  rancherla  on  met  aide  Feather  River  soae 


s , 


10 


wilMB  b«lw  nouth  of  luba  RlT»r.    3tttt«rU  •Hack  F«n»«  was  nn»d 
for  thl»  TllUfo.    Otllod  Hawk^fod  Hawk  do-««  by  tho  Ko-roo  of 

Colusa*  >)   nwr*  ai  U«.<«aonp  as.  r. 

Synony^t    Hawk  and  Hawk  do-so  (Ko-roo  ns«o)»  .'wnemf 

mtw  north  *»f         Heacks,  Powors  1874. 


%MM  -^Kliu 


A  ' 


ljijSi<v^n?^> 


Hoahko^  Hmdbook  1907  # 

Hoakt  Ptoiwrs  ld77l  P«*«ll  1«91|  Wbiwicraft  : 

'8«ti»  &u  Doe*  k»  Xd53«  '-;  Halo&f 

Hoakoy  D130D&  X9!>5*    aiptm  li$«f  iM9iH»«4^ 


AIM         ^     -   *¥  *i       , 


^      f 


Hook.  QatUa  (in  SutUrU  Rop»t.  1847)}  S 


(^ 


■C! 


It 


( 


j^idJij'  TJranscrlpt  ld50|  Dorty,  Son.  Doo.  1850| 
Salnt-AMnt  13541  Taylor  (fro«  MarysyiUo,  Calif 


l>wiwiii  vitUfis 

Um  itiri. 


Hsrald 


Roprint 


^^^I^WwA^wV 


Wl. 


Quart.  1S04I  Suttor  18dl|  itoUs  ld82j  Bancroft 

XdSo*  aa.wwTm 

Hock(s),  Johnston  1850  and  1853  J  RspH.  Coiwrs. 

T«H.  if-f«^.  Ift50  and  1851 J  Wosonoraft  1851. 


an  wt. 


'« 


<a^y,.  HoctoBy  Chovor  1870|  Bull.  Bssox  Inst 


iloa-^ 


Hoka, 

Uok  Hok»  vw!-«f.  •,:    P.t^r.n'^' 


T 


*        « 


»  ^oy^wf-r  vlllx^^« 


8a«v«Mn*o  Q(w  V 

a^,yi^   Hoancut(s)  OP  Hoaa-kut  .  .  •  Soo  Honkut  iHimll ,  r<tmrn) . 

Holtda  *  .  *  Erronoously  giron  by  Handbook  as  'Dlflsion'  of 


HK«jftti«M(io  Rivor. 


■;  .A«\y.'A  -'X  » 


rir.^%^  . 


U 


0^.  north«m  Bott*  Co.    But  th«  taam  oit<Uh 


Mr«lx  th*  wrd  for  north  in  KLtobopdo  lan^oago 
Rock  Crook  wtro  of  Vintoon^  not  Mlda^  stock* 

Bokono  •  •  •  foratsr  tUIaco  on  B  tido  If 


i»s  Crvik 


KoorotoMn.  Butto  Coon^CWaton  1905)«'***  *•  «»rtH»m 


Hdholto  •  •  •  For«ir  ▼lllago 


toMA  (Diaon 


'lUt  fl i '!  94^", 


wxwrvi 


Holilopa  (HD-lll^lo-f>*h|  Holo«loopli|  Hololpif  HoU41t^)e 
Indimt^  HoUlliipoo,  Maryirlllo  Wtokly  BxproM  ia5«|  Hol^-o-ltipall 
Hololt^ai*  Hololiipll  Ho-lo-ltt-pli  Hololipi|  HoloXupal,  JolUllopa, 
Ql-lol-l*JHpl)  .  \  \  BMd  on  nort  aid*  Foathor  Rl-wr  opposite  Ororlllo 


(Poi-r.  Wri.  Clo-lo-pa.   •"— 


(Powors) 


HoIUh  (O^Uj  OlMhj  CaahitI  01-1a|  Q11»») 


PttMonan 


j^i 


UjMMifan. 


MMWli^Aii  <w  F^ilmwr 


•«t 


>lo-«d 


!»     (I 


tdrth  »ldo 


«. 


opposlto  ioath  Foathor  Riwr. 
Hon*  •  •  •  Band  at  Morada  Cltgr* 
Bo-nioHMh  .  .  .  ("woat  p«>plo")  >tttcb-op-do  naaa  for  trlbo 


«*«r 


i.iSh 


Mo-oi-iiah 


sldo  pooplo") 


W  .  .,1k.  .  f>.  ' 


nomii^ 


Hon-tait"(Hoanca£|  Hoankutj  Hoan^ttif  Honcnt,  Hornkot  Indlanai 
SaeraMRto  Dally  Transcript  1B51)  .  •  •  '<««»'  rilUga  <«  •*•*  sldo 
RMthor  RlTor  Juat  bolow  awith  of  H6n««t  Crook  (Bidwall,  Po><ora) . 

Hool.^KH»eno  .  .  .  llU^i»*i^^«»-n«»  nam  for  f irat  trlbo 
south  of  Sacraasnto  City  on  Saoraasnto  Rlror. 


RooHdn-ne  •  •  •  tvm  ao  win  num  for  irib«  on  th«  •ast 


(Rlghar  in  Boontains— Ho-to-koi-gro  Mldoo)* 


**T*«%^ 


Rop-nom  koi-yo  •  •  •  Notokoigro  rillago  on  Uglit* 


%4 


North  Am  Indian  Vallay  in  northam  Plunaa  County 

or   Irilv 


HopQookoyo  •  •  •  7orMr  Tillag*  on  Lights  Cratk  in  northern 
Plunaa  County  (Dixon). 

*     taSBk  •  •  •  Foraer  Hiahinaa  TiUaga  on  aita  of  pUoarviUa^ 
CL  DoradJ^SM^X  (Dixon). 

IiaH!)»>ipoo  •  •  •  Ki]»HBO-«in  naat  for  triba  on  tha  northweat 


(KoQ-kow  or  Ti-aMih) 


Konkow  (Kroabar) 


*ii»^  •vtik  -<aA  V.  ^  ti.f(. 


;^^ 


"^^    Intanto  •  •  •  Fomar  Miahinaa  villaga  of  Baar  RiTar  (Pom 
In-^ran-nua  ad-dam  and  Ho-to-koi-yo  ni-dam  .  •  *  Name  of 

Notokoiyo  KLdoo  in  Big  Maadowa  dialaet* 

Jolihoa  •  •  •  PoTMBr  tribe  at  foot  of  aountaina  on  Featha; 

Rivar  about  60  Biilaa  aboYa  Tuba  City  (Adam  Johnaon  ld50). 

Kah-da-oah  •  •  •  Foraar  Ho-to-auaaa  Tlllaga  on  north  aida 


s 

wastnortfaMaat  of  Saeraoanto 


•loo-4)lo 


.""("••rf* 


(Powara)* 

Kah-nahnnh  •*•*•  Hdtchopdo  nana  for  all  paopla  to  aouth* 

Kah-p»-ka  (Kapaka)  •  •  •  Fonaar  rillaga  on  Baar  Rirar  (Poi 

'  Kal-lo-aah  •  •  •  Fomar  amall  rancheria  (Now  Tan-^cu  Hanry 

Thoap8on*a  plaoa)  at  Stanfiald  Hill.  Tuba  County, 


■^ 
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nUkalym  •  •  •  Fomar  rillaj 


t**JiMJ 


H&:^:fi/<c:cfi:^:::^X 


iss^ss^L 


Countjf  Mtt  side  Mlddl*  Fork  PMth«r  RlTtr  (Dixon)  • 

KkMHM  •  •  •  Kow^-Mhk  nnt  for  Plaoerrillt  region  tribe 


(Pr6b*  Hewuk), 


V.  .  *. 


K«M>-80  •  •  •  Nit>tlj»-pa-ife-nan  naae  for  lfo-koft-xu»-ae  tribe 


or  tribes  on  loner  Cosuanee  Biirer* 

KM-yia  •  •  •  TAhi>4cum  of  Stanfield  Hill  naaw  for  Lower 


.itf 


ManrtTilli 


'.i» 


®*^**       Ki-d«k-to  .  .  •  lfitoh^>do  foriitr  Tillage  a  ehort  distance 
(sax  1/4  Bila)  M't  of  their  Tillage  Sap-se  (about  1/2  aila  soutb 


east  of  Dayton  and  5^2  ailes  south  of  Chioe)  • 

KlBshews  •  •  •  Sreljrn  Hendricks ,  QroriUe  MereuzT-aegister^ 
Dec*  3  1930  (see  Hl»»se-wt)« 

Kie-ke  (Kishej,  Kiske,  Kiskey*  Kiskies,  Kislgr*  Kis-kis)  •  •  • 
Fomsr  Nooto-mis-ee  vUlage  on  sofuth  side  Aiaerican  EiTsr  at  present 
Fairoaks  (opposite  AhiMnahFipe)  • 

Kb-ko-chah  •  •  •  Xow-nahk  for  oore  recent  rancheria  on  site 


iS 


j^!5jrvir''->^' 


»n3r  House  (naae  of  old  one  being  PahBk-pah-4cafan)  • 
Kb-lo-aa  (Co1om|  Kbloaa)  •  •  •  Forner  Nissenan  Tillage 


r.tn 


t,T' 


ColoMi,  aiTen  bj  Dixon  as  one  of  his  4  "Itishinaa  diTisions.' 
Ke-90  •  •  •  Sow-<>ahk  naae  for  "Sacramento  tribe*" 
Ke-aoHMh  *  •  •  Mltch-op-do  naaw  for  tribe  on  Middle  Fei 

RiTer  (KuaMao-win  of  Mooretoim  region)  |  said  to  be  in  Konkow  or 

Ti-«Ah  language*  Also  called  Ton-kak* 


1L 
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^^!^' 


V 


Ko-aoHPoo-sm 


south  toward  Tuba 


^  .«. 


Ko-«K>ii«-gahk  •  •  •  Kow  mhk  for  r«UUd  NisMnftn  trite 

of  Colfax  rogion  and  Tankoo  Jim. 

Kbnkair  ,  •  .  Btilyn  Handrieka,  Orovilla  M»rcury  Bagiatarj 


Dae.  3,  1930  {•—  Konkmr). 

Kon-Kow  (Caaoowi  Cai^-oawi  Conehovi  Concord|  ConCoo}  Cc 
Conoouai  Concowj  Con-Cowf  Con-Cona|  Con  CofWj  Con  Cow  Indlnnai 
BabaUion  Racorda  18971  Concoaaf  Conoowi,  MaryairiUa  Woekly  ISa 
ld5«|  Cott-oomi  CoiMJowi  Kaakaai  Konkauf  Xbnkaw}  Ko  joang  kaui 
OnoeoMtl  Ooncona)  •  •  f  Band  In  Conoow  VaUajr,  Batta  Cowityw 
Callad  Z&*ahln  by  tha  Tuka  (Kroabar). 


»*'"4': 


#./v  "i^.«»i»5» 


K6*4Bong-gahk 


appllad  by  Kow-imhk 


«ii 


to  Miaaanaa  trlba  of  Colfax  ragion. 

Koe-loo  .  .  .  F«r«ar  TUlaga  north  aida  Faathar  Rirar  balow 

ToM-cbMT  (B«T.)» 

Xoo-lo  (or  Kool-i»h)  .  .  ,  VUlaga  on  Paathar  Rlvar  aaat  or 


northeaat  of  Ckldlagr»  and  only  a  littla  north  of  Bo-kah.    Tha 
iMonla  vara  frianla  idth  tha  Mltehopdo* 
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TafaB-kna  of  Stanf  laid  Hill  nam  for  Auburn 


trlba  (on  Avarlean  RlTer). 


U""'^ 


b-aoott-oaa  (Cownnaa)  .  •  .  Said  to  hara  baan  TlUaga  batwaan 


Aaarlaan  and  Nakaltaata  Rlvara. 


r    1«1a 


Kotaal  •  .  •  Pormr  flUafa  3  "Haa  aaat  of  Oraanrllla, 


County  (Dixon) 


*^.  7% ' 


'.^.V*>j^ 


Kot-ahok  •  •  •  Fomar  Pawanan  THUfa 


2  adlaa  flroa  Io-kul« 


Ko-to-eh  (Kwatoai  Rwo-to-a|  Quotoat)  .  •  •  Nl»s«n«n  Tillagt  1 
all*  «bov«  Plae«rTill«  (Chi«f  Honehup)* 


Kot^ifuuc 


1f«^«i  GowwMahk  and  i^furt-ta  gow-wahk 


Thair  naa»8  for  ths»salf«t»  «»^ 


'r  \  <A»  *I^C^  *»**  «■"•* 


Tahiv4raiii  of  Stanf  laid  Hill 


OroriUa  trlb*?** 


Ktilaiapto  .  .  .  Formar  Tillaga  southiiaat  of  Mooratow  (Bat^iaan 
Kooratown  and  Tauka)  Batta  County  (Olxon). 

KnUnndah  (Kulk»adc|  Kulanie)  •  .  .  Fornar  vUlaga  naar 


(Dlxoi 


Tokulna) 


mutMwai 


Ritar  (F©i«ara)»  Saa  To-kol-aa. 

Kalsmic  •  •  •  VilUga  on  top  north  sida  canjon  North  Fork 

Amarlean  RlTtr  iihara  Colfax  now  la  (Uiscon)*  ««« 

*»^   Ku-lo-mm  (Ktaowm)  •  .  .  Formar  dlrlaion  of  Midoo  at  Suaau- 

▼Ula,  Laasan  County  (Powara). 

Ku»-b\m-«d-da«  .  •  •  No-to-koi-^  naa»  for  Kagla  Laka,  Dlxia 


(Ap-woo-ro-k&a  and  At-^oo-kap-a) 


KuBHBO-inF-flal-dam 


llo->to-koi< 


KuBHMO  90ii>-<wlnHQah  •  •  •  Koi^^Ahk 
"iriba  at  Colfax  (Hot  proper  tribal  nana)  • 


H» 


Ku»HRO-win 


tor  thanaalvaa* 
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■WSM^.., 


^Jfri^lWlfi^^^^, 


mm 


A:i 
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Kwo»to-4Lh  •  •  •  S«e  Ko-to->ah, 

(^matins  •  •  •  See  Ha-m-ting«  *  ^ 

Laoowlt  (Lakuanef  LoekloHM«?|  Loo-lu»-na?)  ,  ,  .  Probably 
aaow  as  S«lnnn«  (but  possibly  th«  Hswuk  Laluns  or  Lakluims}. 

U-ls-ks-an  (Lay-l«-kes-an|  U-li-ki-aia|  Uali?)  •  .  • 
Nlshlnaa  band  on  Baar  Riymr  (Powsrs)  •      '^  "' 

Lid-l«-pa  (Lid^-11-pa)  •  •  •  Nishlnaa  Tillage  on  Bear  River 


(Powers) • 


..  ^^iiV«^^..^i  SI 


jf. 


TiBwshn  (Lanan,  Balbi  (Aftei>  Chanisso)  1826|  Lamaassi  Laaaneai 


Iiaaannei  Manne) 
Nieolatui* 


%^m^Vt 


"*L.'r't|l 


Lishu  U".  .  (lypographloal  error  for  Sishu)* 

U»ing  koi-70  •  •  •  Village  of  foothills  tribe  on  Deadwood 


Creeky  south  of  Spring  Vallsy  Reserroir, 

Me-ni-nah  Mi-doo  •  •  •  Mitob-op-do  naae  for  tribe  on  west 
side  Saeraasnto  Rifer*  Msans  ''other  side  people  •"  Also  called 
IfoHiaaHaah  ("west  people**)  •  > 

Me->80  •  •  •  Village  on  northwest  side  Tuba  River  south  of 


Bi-yu  (B,T*)«  «^i4«ii 


.VTJf»- 


Midu  (Heidooi  Mai^ah;  Maidu,  Gatschet  ld90|  Midoo)  ,  ,  , 
Stoc,  naao  (Powers  ld74);'****^*  *•*** 


_» ^'» 


r-    --,x 


Mimal  (Meanlsi  Mijnai|  Ninal|  Mlnal-Indians »  Uenhard  ld98| 
Wi-ma?)  t-9^T  Fonasr  Tillage  on  west  bank  Feather  RiTer  Just  belov 
MarysTille  (Dixon).  Village  on  site  of  Karysrille  (East  side 
Feather  RiTer)  (BidwteU), 


u 


sis 


1 1  ■•  ■  ifc  irtaiaai  I  iii'mii    !■■ 
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Ml».h8LUl«  •  •  .  Ranch«rla  on  F«ath«r  Rirsr,  below  Bokah, 
IB  at  aridity  Brldga  (May  Im  san*  aa  Mijaal)^ 


ValUjr. 


nana  for  thaasalTaa* 


,ii.-y-4 


Mitoh«op-do  (Machoopd^ 


KoT.  7,  1929J  Ma-chttcka,  Jotoaon  ld50|  Ma-chuck-naaj  Ka-chuk-naj 
Maehoopda,  Roy«a  1906|  Hachoopkaf  Mlchoapdoai  Mlchopdai  Ml^^hofMii 
Miehopdoi  mcJw>p-do|  Httahopda;  Wa^huck-na|  Wa«hnknaa)  .  .  •  Foi 
TilUga  on  plain  tovr  and  a  half  ■!!•»  aouth  of  Chleo,  on  aaaU 
orMk  (Sap^lm  aa-n*)  aoBWtiaaa  oaUad  Uttla  Butta  Craak  (Sow  on 

Bidwall  Raneh) •  ^^  ^  < 

Mo-Uw^4aa  •  •  .  Fo»ar  rillaga  on  south  tida  Tuba  Rlvar 

about  on*  ndla  abora  old  Tuba  (BliAd  Toa)  • 


■■-  •.Oir: 


Moljaa  •  .  •  For«r  YilU|y^^naar  Auburn  In  Placar  County 


(Oixon) • 


JV 


^. 


^^^4*4 


,.*> 


Monah  (Mon^naw  or  Mo^)  .  .  .  Kow-wahk  nana  for  Wahoo  triba. 
Moo-««dA  (Honada)  ...  Band  or  triba  .aating  U.S.  Tlraaty  Conwra. 


yH  51^  «■-*'. 


near  Tuba  RiTar,  July  18,  1851. 

Mo-no  (Mo-nah  or  Mo-naw)  .  .  •  Ko^^-wahk  nana  for  Waahoo 


tribe. 


■?•-•'»• 


ia» 


Moolaaehapa  (Mulaachapai  Hu-laa-cha-pa)  •  .  .  Fon^r  Miahenaa 


village  on  Bear  Riwr  (Powera). 

MoBHiiing  ko  .  .  .  Fonair  big  Tan^kvm  rancherU  (now  Oak 

Qrore  Raneh)  Stanfield  Hill,  I^iba  County. 

Mountain  Indiana  (Mountain  and  Valley  tribea  (Bidwall*  a) 


M^  ■■•   .-t .-,'  srt:. 


*^~  ^.^^1  \  liTiM 


Mnto  Daily  Dwccratlc  Stat*  Journal  1856  (Proa  KarytTlil< 
i)  .  ,  ,  Hams  loosaljr  appUad  to  Indiana  on  wsat  Hank  of 
fro>  Tuba  Bivor  to  Sou\h  Pork  Aa»rican  Ri'wr  (Lianhard  Id 


•kafaa-)R> 


t  -n  -1^  -^  .  ^ 


band 


Meadowa— now  Laica  Alaanor 


•      ^ 


^itm 


Hah-«ah  •  •  •  Ponwr  Pa»ianan  rillaga  naar  Framont 


■kr  .  _. 


Paath«r  aoid  Saeraaanto  RlTtra* 


v,  . 


Nakan  Koyo  (Nakankoyoi  Nakim|  Ha^-kan|  Mako) 

at  Big  Spring  in  Big  Ifoadowa,  PltB«  County  j  naiad 


*/<«*.' 


(Dlxoi 


11. -^  ,  '■**«»>■.'•  .*■  /•> 


HanHiab-aah 


Ti-chad-d^v  (Blind  Tom)* 


.«li«4Mnatt  ( 


>>.  f 


r;  '^'i.' 


Naw^-to-koi-yo  .  •  *  Kow-wahk  nana  for  Kb-«o-«in 


raaching 


(MarysTlll 


Waakly 


NMi-shaw  (Naauihanj  Kantahau)  •  •  •  So*  Nam  aa-wa. 


Qow-Mthk  •  •  •  Kow-iiahk 


trlba  batwaan  WLddla-upper  Tttba  ani  African  Rirara,     aao  caUad 


KoMwuahk  and  Wurt-ta 


[aradi..  Humbc! 


ibaST 


I     « 


Ta»-»aii<»na-»poc 


■''■'.^f 


N«rt3^w*|  Nia  Sawa  (Naw-shooai  Neaehani  Na«^abtirj!!M«rthott») 
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:  I 


.y'#^ 
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l«Mihaw|  Nia  Stwl|  Nij»>8ha}  NlBsk«w»|  NiaHskewt;  Nl»-eir«)  NIbhsusi 
SlA-sa«-w*)  •  •  •  Band  and  ranohmrla  on  haadwmters  Butt«  Cx^Mk^  near 
•dga  of  tiabor,  flftoon  bHob  northoast  of  Chleo  (Infomatlon  frcn 
old  Mltehopdo  nan,  %fack  Frsngp^        .^^ 

"r  Ni«h-#-iiMi  (H^shuuteks?  Ni^Mnaa}  Nl-shi-naa)  .  .  .  DirLsion 
^mof  Kldtt  inhabiting  ralltgr  of  Boar  Rivor  (Powors^  Dixon,  Morriam)« 
Soo  also  Hi«HMH(ian»    Callod  Tanko  by  tho  Korthorn  lOdu  (Dixon) . 

Hlo-MHfian  (Noeononi  HoaonMi}  RoHiOHMni  Nooshonaa)  Nia-ao* 
non)  •  •  •  Southoaat  diTiaion  of  Midu,  in  foothilla  from  Ansrioan 
Rivar  aouth  to  botwaon  Middlo  and  South  Porka  Coaumaa*    Naraly  tba 
%ford  for  Indian  paopIo<— hare  pronounead  Nia^-aoHun  (Marriaa  1904)  # 
Tho  aasMi  nord  on  Boar  Rirar  la  prcmouncod  Niah^-o-naa  (PoiMrai  Marriai 
^  Nla-aa»non  •  •  •  Hia«-8i»-»paHi«o-nan  nana  for  f irat  trib*  aaat 


of  thaaaalToa,  up  Anarioan  Rirar^ 


r.,^ 


'W^^ 


Nla-ai»»pa^iiOHMQ  •  •  •  Kidoo  triba  on  Saeraaanto  and  FoAthar 

RlTon  froa  SaoraaMnto  to  haar  Tuba.     Thalr  naaa  for  th«at«lT«»-* 

oftiii  tlorrod  to  Pa-wi-nan«  %^  'is* 

Noi-yOf-kt  (Noijiieansi  Nol-Ttteans}  Noi-yu-eansi  Bo^uko)  •  •  • 

Nana  uaad  I17  Northam  IfiLdti  for  ralatad  triba  about  tha  J^netion  of 

Tuba  and  Faathar  Rlrara  (Oaiger  1860) •  Sea  Tubaa, 

Northaastem  Mldu  or  Ko-to-koi-70  (Dixon  1902|  Karriam  1909)* 
Northern  Haidu— Loeb  (after  Oijcon)f  Pon^  Folkvaya^  172,  1926, 
Ho-to«»koi<-70  (Notoma)  and  No-»to»koi<-70  iiii«-dea  #  •  •  MLdoo 


tribe  in  Anarioan  Valley  and  Big  Meadows  ^  Pltatf«  County*  Their 
nana  for  theaselTaa*  Alto  applied  to  then  by  aeTtral  related  tribes 


l^T%-f, 


5^!lWi3^ 


.■.'  J*S^(A  ■,■■  •■l'"  J'tV^,  .-r--.' fJ'  ■'**:''' 


.'...■".'.•.■/-:';^&ryia- 


oh  tht  south 'and  •outhwist;    Kow-irtihk  ftti»  for  th«  tribe  nortlnmst 
of  nain  Tub*  (Indttdlng  Sierra  City,  Dowdeyllle,  and  Canptonyllle) 

No-to-lcol-70  al-dem  and  In-janHmm  al-dea  •  •  •  Name  of 
No->to-kol-70  of  Big  Meadows  In  their  own  dialect. 


No-to-kol-yu»  •  •  •  Tfthn-kum  (of  StenfleOd  HUli 


SaMrtsrlUe 


SI 


'«'«lx*< 


I 


Hoitesa  •  •  •  Vortheastem  Mldu  (Dixon 
Mo-to-aMh  •  •  •  mtch-op-db  naae  for  i 


IftiM 


nhL-oah  language 


No-to-aosse  •  •  •  Pa^-we-oan  mm 
laehlhe  fron  abottt  ii?Sn  allei 


Hotos  (Rotonansf  Rotoangcows)  •  •  •  Basterners. 
0-e-do-ing  ko-yo  (Oldolngkoyo)  •  •  •  Village  in  Big  Maadows 
about  Un  alios  north  of  Prattrllle,  Plumas  County  (Wjton)  • 

d-dlBwaah  .  .  .  mtch-op-do  nane  for  Tah-nah  of  Upper  Deer 

Creek  (f  ran  01-dah,  north)  • 
•^    OlokseouKM  «  •  •  Village  in  Saoraaento  Valley  (Bancroft), 


us 


to  be  confused  with  Sekussie* 

Okpam  •  •  •  Poraer  Tillage  0 
w  Sesua)  below  Iterysrllle  (Dlxoc 
'^*^   dash,  Olashss  •  •  •  See  011as« 

Qleepa  (O-llpasi  O-ll-as,  Johnson  1850;  O-Up-pas)  •  • 
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Harysrlllt 


also 


1 1. 


^^     01-la  (0-laj  Olla;  Ollasi  Qlash|  Olashesi  Hol-lah)  •  •  • 


■  ■■'■  'v^'  ■^,  *.  ■  ■'  I  r:,.   ' 


'':^^:M'yi^^M0m 


PorMr  vUlagt  on  w»8t  side  Feather  River  opposite  aouth  of  Bear 
RiTer  (Powers) .  On  wtt  eide  Feather  River  about  one  Biile  above 
Hicalaue  (Bldii»U)  •  "On  Sacranento  River  just  above  Knighte 
Landing"  (Dixon).  See  Bol-lah, 


-.-4«>  V 


VnV  V  V  « 


*-*er'«iyi*'  -"^ 


O-lop-asj 


•le-paj 


Holilapasi  Holoaloopla;  Hol-o-lu-palj  JoUiUapat)  .  .  .  ViUage 
on  Feather  Riv«r  about  two  ailes  south  or  eouthwest  of  Oroville— 
(On  south  side  Tuba  River  in  valley,  abotro  Bo-kah  (B.T.)» 

0-lo.lo-psh  .  .  .  Village  on  northwest  side  Feather  River 


4  W 


as  Mitehopdo* 


th  of  Marysville.  Language  essentially 

•«»  *Ammiimi   |W»9Pi*   '**»•/  fPewer* 
(Onee-shatt-a-tee)  .  •  .  Sacranento  River 

>***.>)Mi>  R4««v.  Mav  be  Poo-e-«ln« 


O-no-cho-Mh  (On-cho-»o}  Onopoma;  On-o-po-«a| 


Placervilla; 
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Dorado  County.     ,^^1,^ 


On-o-po-aa  (19  Treaties)  . 
Ooneows  .  .  .  Typographical 
Oos-toHBia  (Oost<»aas|  Us-tOH 


•  See  OHao-eho-nah 


Band  at 


■rw 


Hevada 


Oos-tab-aah 


Kow-wahk 


/   ■• 


Nevada 


0-pel-to  (ppelto)  •  .  .  Former  Nishinaa  village  on  Bear 


River  "at  the  Porks"  (Powers). 


e  M' 


vtr 


(',.:■ 
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.<^w» 


M^ 


O^pok  (Opok)  •  •  •  Former  Tillage  between  North  and  Middle 
Forks  Co»tBB?-ec  RlTsr  near  Nashville,  El  Dorado  County  (Dixon). 

0-pok-i-ki  .  •  •  Fomer  Pawenan  Tillage  on  each  side 
Saeraaento  Rirer  eight  miles  aboTe  Sacramento* 

O-so-ko  .  •  •  No-t«-koi-yo  name  for  their  band  in  American 


'» 


VaUfj. 


)-tab->ka  •  •  •  Mitchopdo  Tillage 


half 


s»* 


t^ 


■91t':t!n 


Otakinna?!  0-ta-kum-ni) 


■j<» 


...  Foraer  Tillage  on  main  Chico  Creek  below  Sandy  Oulch  in 
foothills  between  Big  and  Uttle  Chico  Creeks  a  few  miles  east  of 
Mlehopdo  (Dixon).  Village  Otakunaej  people  Otakey  (Powers). 

Otakimma  ...  Qiven  by  Oatsehet  as  inhabitants  of  Michopdo 
Tillage  on  Chico  Creek. 


Pah-ke  (Pachi?;  Paket  Pakip 


half 


(Dixon) 


Pah*kea  •  .  •  Mitchopdo  ranclieria  on  west  side  junction  of 


'bit 


Mad  Creek  with  Big  Chico  Creek. 


Pah-kenaab-le  (Pacamallies|  Pah-kah-«ah-l»)  Pah-ke  mah-le| 
Pah-rah-mah-le|  Pakaaallij  Pa^kannal-lii  Pa-qamali;  Paqa  mali{ 
P«h>ka*soo-e?|  Pak«-kah-nah)  ...  Achonawe  and  Modesse  name  for 
Northeast  Midoo  (Notokoiyo). 

■ 

Pahn-pah-kahn  #  •  •  Kow-wahk  naiM  for  their  old  rancharia 


on  prasant  alia  of  Anthony  Houaa  (Name  of  more  recent  one  being 
Ko-ko-chah«)« 


^^:^(f}h 


■r:- 


R1y«p  (Powtra). 


Tlll««« 


?^^'^ 


PU«.h«  (P.l„,h«,  Paw.h.wl)  .  .  .  viuag.  to  S«r«.nte 
y»U.y  (Bweroft).    Probrtl,-  •«»  „  Pmpaem. 

P-nan  or  Pa^^nan  .  .  ,  siurnid  fomi  of  Nl«^.  Pa-«^an. 

Pto-kol-jO   ,    ,   .  KoW-Mthk  naam  far'  elrf  ,M.««k«u.  iT^-Lw__,_ 


Pjt 


from  ChaUang*  and  baUevwl  to  ba  Ncto-kol-yo. 

.^•^"^.*°  (Pal«nahan?  Panpacanai  Panpakanj  Paupalcan)  . 
Vlllaga  on  Dear  Craak  naar  Anthony  Houaa,  Narada  County  {Pow., 


Dixon). 


^^:*j  *rtv'* 


'  ^-«?5  ^^Kntlonaid*  Tht  n^iit:%  '^ 


Pap-pook  •  .  .  Kan^wahk 

>ov#)  Grass  Valley^ 

Patcamisa  .  ,  .  lana  name  fop  Mldoo  (Dixon), 


triba  at  Charokea,  Butta  County, 


;hill< 


'«)> 


▼iUaga 


RlTer,  oppoalta  JftinroavlUa  laland.  Told  ae  1 
Jack  Ppango.  Ha  thought  tha  viUaga  wao  ooeu] 
and  tha  Wintoon  tribas  of  tha  mat  alda. 


Pa->kah-8oo-a  (Tik« 


>.  <    •*>! 


1  .  ■  . 


Tlllaui. 


'•-W 


At-taoo-ka-a  name  for  Northaaat  Mldoo. 

Panutlan  family  ...  A  auparwgroup  propoaad  by  Dixon  and 
Kroabar  in  1912  as  conpriaing  Wintoon,  Mldu,  Mawan,  Olhonaan,  and 
Tokuta. 

f. 

Pa-tut-taw  .  .  .  Kitchopdo  name  for  thalr  formar  rancharia 


half 


Sap-aa 
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m 


'^tA 


'.ti^:L 


S;Cv',i^it 


■■XV' ' 
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»  — 


Pico  Indians  •  •  •  Tribe  b«tw««n  laddie  and  South  Porkf 
P«ath«r  RiTar  (Saeraamito  Daily  Transcript  1951). 

Pitsokot  •  •  •  Fomsr  Yillags  fiftssn  ailss  northsast  of 
Sacraasnto  nsar  prsssnt  Ro8«Yilla,  Placer  County  (Dixon)  (May  be 


saoa  as  Bat-^i)* 


^^9* 


*tP* 


PolHBot  •  •  •  Mitchopdo  ranchsria  at  Bidwell  Spring  six  or 
seven  Miles  east  of  Chico* 

PoHBaHiio  •  •  •  Otmn  in  Chieo  Record  of  December  23^x929* 


#jF  i«.  :  *  4#  J 


as  one  of  the  tribes  signing  Treaty  of  Chieo  Creek  at  Bidwell  Ranch 
August  1^  1937*  No  such  tribe  was  asntioned.  The  naoe  is  that  of 
a  nan  (Po-4Ba.-ka)  signing  for  the  Sior-sa-^wa  tribe. 

Poo»e«4sah  •  •  •  The  Maor«to%m  Kum-Hio-wln  or  Ti-grta  and  th# 
Chioo  M.tehopdo  nana  for  Tahn-kum  of  Stanfield  Hill, 

Poo-lak-ab-too  (Pulacatoo^  Pu-lak-a-tu]  Pvilakatu)  •  •  •  Former 
Nishinan  Tillage  cm  3ear  Rirer  (Powers)* 

Poo-sooHoe  (Bashoneesi  Bashones|  Bushaney}  Bushxmei  Bushones; 
Bushon^l  Bushunei  Bushumnesi  Busfaanesj  Bashny)  Bashei:y|  Piyuni| 
Poosoonasj  Pushune;  Pushune|  Pushune)  Pujunej  Pujarej  Punjunij 

t 

Pa8t2na{  Pu*8u-4ia}  Pusune;  Pa0unlarMi|  Pushune |  Pasltuana)   •  •  •  Fonaer 
Pa^wHian  village  on  north  bank  Amrlcan  Rlrer  close  to  Sacraioento 


-*—  -v.^-* 


River  and  loMediatelj  north  of  citj  of  Saerasiento*  Source  of  the 
ridlculoue  f  aailj  naaMi  Pujunan«  Dixon  given  Pusune  as  one  of  hie 
four  '*Niehinaa  divielone^'* 

Pujunan  Paailjr  ^  .  .   Stock  nane  (Pujune  Latham  ld56|  Pujunan 
PoweU  ld91)  is  WLdu. 


,'■•,■•  v>,^i  ■■■■■,  .«>.^L^  ..W^'.-, 


Pujuni  (Pljnmij  Pujar*|  Punjuni)  .  •  .  Errors  for 
no  <M«  alto  P^-woHnan)* 

PuBhuno  .  .  .  Dana,  M3|  Hala,  Ethnograph,    WlDcas  Sxp«l 
p*  222«  1346*    Sea  Poo-soo-na. 


band  at  Plaearrllla 


Indians  .  •  .  Tribm 


Rlvar  (SaeraMnio  DaUj-  Tranaeript  1851) , 
Sa-ap-kahn-ko  ...  Ko-to-kol-gro  naM  for  thair  baodl 


Mountain  Maadoim 


C4;:»^n: 


^e»'r'»;fr\ 


■Ai» 


(V   ^   ^ 


S*b-a^  •  •  •  Poraar  Pawanan  TiUafa 


half 


I.  'v  ■ :, ,*. 


Saeraatnto  Citjr  caMtary). 

Sak  •  «  •  Notoaiaaa  TlUaga  on  north  sida  Anriean  Riyar 
aaran  ailaa  abora  SaeraMnto  (iiaatarcooat  rillaga  of  Notooaaaa) . 
Tha  inhabitants  of  Sak  vara  eallad  Sakuna  (Sa-ku»-na;  Sakuma; 
Sakomaj  Saka»a,  Dana  MS,  Hals  222,  ia46|  Saeu»aa|  3aouml|  Sakuanai 


Laeonnla 


Mitehapdo  naas  for  thair  f onwr  villaga 


half  a  fldl«  aouthaaat  of  Dayton  on  aaall  Craak  aoastiaaa 
Uttla  Batta  Craak* 


■Sa-wiiaii  mah  •  •  •  KuBi-«o«>wLn 


raachlng  aouthmat  to  Naryavilla 


also  SonMrah-nah) 


Sa-dow^^wa  •  •  •  Nitchopdo  Tilla^ 


half 
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tm^M\i''' ■■■■ '  ■ 


■■:.  M^i^^^^r^^^^ 


.>*t^  ■  ^  '■ii'"-  ** 


•v..  ^i  --:,ir^i.^,:^-'"r' 


-;::-*'j;i'^**;''>.s^'  -  "-•  ■  ■*'^'^:A   ^-.'-  -  .--  '■•:  •  ;■  n 
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quarter  of  a  Bdla  balow  HaaiH 


Bridge 


Sak  •  •  •  Vlllaga  on  North  alda  Tuba  Hirar  balow  Bo-tai«k 


(B,T.). 


•A  iV  '•  \^  i  • 


Sa.ku»-na  (Saeuma(»))|  Sacu«a7$  SacuMai  Sacuma}  Sicomna) 
Sleanat  Sakuanai  Sakaaraai  Sacuma)  .  •  .  Tha  inhabitants  o 


Sa^k^  or  of  3ak«  whioh  aaa* 

Sa-aiui  (Saaimi  SasfauMf  Siauadf  Sisuas  SlAumai  Sidum?  Sicha; 
Siahuj  Liahui  Ta-ahi«?  Sauauaaai  Siuauwai  Siuauami  Ziuainona;  Ziuiuaa) 
,  .  •  Villaga  on  waat  alia  Paathar  Rirar  Juat  aouth  of  Miaal  and 

bat>faan  lUba  Citj  and  Hok  Farm. 

Sho-ku»-i»-lap-pa  (Shokaialappaj  Shoku»l«lapi)  •  •  •  Former 

Niahinaa  band  on  Bear  Hirer  (Powers) • 

Shoo-ta^«ooX  (Shoot««>ol|  Shu^ta-ouls  Shutanul)  •  .  •  Nishinaa 

Tillage  on  Bear  Rirar  (Powera)* 

SiduM  (Uenhard  1893)  .  .  •  Poaalbly  typographical  error 

for  Slvuoif  but  may  be  Sekuaie. 

saong^yo  .  .  .  Village  at  or  near  Quincy,  Plunaa  County 

(Dixon)  • 


•KWtt 


Sitt-a»-wa  (SiMawa)  •  .  .  Tribe  or  band  represented  at 
•ting  of  Treaty  Conan-a.  at  Bidwall»a  ranch  on  Chico  Creek,  August 
1,  lasi.  Probably  aaae  aa  Nia  Sewe. 

Mm  ■ 

Siwia  Pakan  .  •  •  Pornar  village  between  South  and  Kiddle 
Forks  Aaarican  RiTer  a  few  niilea  north  of  Kelaay,  which  ia  north  of 
Placerrille,  El  Dorado  County  (Dixon). 
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So-»lak-#»7U  (Solaokeyu;  Solaldyu)  •  #  •  One  Nlahinam  band 
on  Bear  Rlrer  (Powers)* 


«< 


3ook-aoo-koo  •  #  •  MLtchopdo  Tillage  on  east  side  Sacramentx) 


River  opposite  Kusal  and  California  Islands  and  west  of  Kusal 
SloujE^  one  to  three  fourths  sdJle  north  (or  northnorthwest)  of  Chico 


Landing, 


SooHfioos}  Soo*noo-se  (Sunos;  Su-»nus}  Su-»na}  Sunu}  Sunusi) 


•  •  •  PonMr  Mitehopdo  village  on  east  side  Sacraaento  River  south 


of  Parrot  Landing  and  on  Parrot  Grant*  (Arguello  1821 |  Treat7 
Conrs.  Id51|  Dixon  1905) 

Southern  Maidu  (Dixon  1902)* 

SouMwah-nah  *  •  *  KusMBO^^vin  naae  for  tribe  of  Colusa  region 
on  Saeraaento  River  (Ko-»roo  and  Pat«-win)*  (See  also  Sa->idA<-ttah) 

Tadoika  •  •  *  Village  near  Durhap  on  Big  Butte  Creek  south 
of  Chieo  (Dixon)* 

Tagus  *  *  *  See  Ti«-kus* 

Tah-kow  *  *  *  KisHiiaHpa^we-nan  nasMi  for  their  own  people  at 
Poo->sooHM  ranchcrlA*    Alto  ealltd  Tah-kov  by  th«  Notomisso. 

s  ♦ 

Tfthiv-ka  •  •  •  Kovwimhk  nan*  for  roXatod  trib«  at  Aubum 


(Raneh«ria  Av-pul-la), 


^.  .«t^ 


'  I  'Jf"Wj 


X^ 


Tah-s«-ko-yo  (Tashikoja)  To-si-ko-yo}  Taslkweyo)  •  •  •  foriMr 


rlUag*  at  Tajlorvrillt,  Pltnaa  County  (Powers  1877)  Oixon  1905)  • 
Tahn-ku  •  •  •  Tlihn-kum  of  Stanflald  Rill  nan»  for  triba  at 

Nevada  City  ("Other  tribes  eall  us  sane'^^ 

Tahn-kua  •  •  •  Tha  Midoo  tribe  of  Stanf  ield  Hill«  Yuba 


V  ,■• 
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Coont/j 


laat  for  th«as«lTttS  but  ua«      ^j^fi 


ranch«rla  nn»t.    Tkugr  ar«  ealltd  Xkhn-kaa  (Tahiv-ku)  by  tribes 


^  ;■;«?.»  «•».«. 


Poo  9  iih 


TljRf  and  by  th«  Chioo  HLtohopdo* 


■7  ".  r  •>  m  ff 


<9«V 


«  ««4  s 


Taiohida  (Tldtohlda  and  so  on) 


sss  Ti«ch«d-dow. 


Ta-lak  (Talaoi  Tallak)  •  •  •  Niahlnaa  band  on  Lowsr  Bear 
Rivtr  (PoMsrt  ld74)« 
t^Me^i-^aalooklook  (15rpogrM»l«»l  •rror  for  XMl»ckloek)  • 


•«« 


i'lx*  '• 


Tanko  (Talnkoyo|  Tanko«a|  Tanko«)  •  .  •  Northam  Mldu  naaa  for 
I  MLdti  (ChsTar  1871)  Wxon  1905  and  19X0)  »••  Tala>*u. 
TS^taiMm-ttt  •  •  •  Hltchopdo  naaw  for  ▼illags  of  foothills 


Hasarvoir* 


ground  now  oecupiad  by  Spring 


■-j«^aH-**0o»*a  « 


Tausuna  (posalblor  Poo-soe-na)  •  •  •  Sacraasnto  Vallaj 


(Suttar  1848). 


»;»>»*•  ft«*.V-tf««wi»  mitimm  t&f  tr^ 


Taun  iidbut-tuk  •  •  •  Saa  To-aa-ii»-but-tulc« 
tawsingoow  «  •  •  North  pXaea*  ? 
Tajriaa  (Tl-jdjO  •  •  •  Kaaa  usad  by  northaai 

vast  Hidoo  (Olxon  1905)  • 

Talnfcow  •  •  •  Vastam  paopla  or  placa. 


YiUaga 


on  wast  sida  Faathar  Rttar  abova  Hok— batwaan  luba  and  Baar  Rirara 


(Poiiara  1874)*   **»« 


*"     *, 


Tat-4.amHDah  •  •  •  Nana  givan  bj  Ko«H«ahk 


at  aouth  slda  Narada  Cit/« 


*«»•♦. X  • « 


Eip^ 


^Yl-WhV 


Tichik 


(Tchikiaislj  Tchlkladsl)  .  •  •  Fonwr  tillag* 


b«twe«n  North  and  Middle  Porks  CosvoDies  Riv«r}  on  sottth  side  Cosumnss 
Riyer  not  far  from  south  of  Caop  Crook  (Dixon).       ^  , 

Ti  •  •  •  Kow-%«shk  wrd  (iManing  west)  usod  for  Moorotowi 
tribo  (tEuiB-iao-^win*)!  *lso  for  people  at  Enterprise  and  Bald  ^^ck. 

Tl-e  •  •  •  KoMwwahk  naae  for  Ko-oo-win  (Mooretown  Coimtry)* 
Also  called  Mav^to-koi-yo  (north  to  Buoks  ranch)  but  not  the  Ho- 


«k  tt 


to-kol-70  tribe  proper— confasion  due  to  nsaning 


eastern*  * 


0,, 


tribe  at  Yankee  Hill«  Butte  County. 


•aN»iii»»»»'» 


Tillage 


■^  «■■»?  1  ■ntmJf^'iic  ft'^»  i  V  'N'-      »- 


Tik-e-8oo-e-e  (Tikisui-i)  ...  Hat  Creek  Atsookae  nane  for 


Nidoo  (Dixon  1905) »  »—  Pe-kah-3oo-e 


^^^^PVETIK 


(Magnolia) 


Ti-in  •  •  •  No-to-koi*yo  naos  for  tribes  on  the  west 

n-ia  or  Ti-yim  (Ti-«,  singular)  •  •  •  Tahn-kuB  (of  ! 

Hill)  nans  for  KuBHOo-win  of  Mooretown*  Enterprise ,  Bald  Rod 


Bidvell  Bar. 


\  ;ii  •; 


Toxi-kom 


dialect 
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(No-to-koi-yp) • 


KuBHBM>-)dn  naais  for  tribe  in  Ororille  re^ 


■«?* 


« 


(talk  same  as  Sa-vin-oah  of  Marysrille) 


cR  -  E  ^TT 


Sfcrf**'^^ 


Taikus}  Taiku}  Talkushi} 


village 


t 


D17  Cr«6k«  tettt  County,  about  fift««n  alias  touthewt  of  Chioo. 
(Adaa  Johnston  1850|  Dixon  1905)  <m. 

Ti-kus-so  •  •  •  Mltchopdo  naas  for  Tillage  of  foothills 
trlbo  on  sits  of  present  Magalia  (or  Dog  torn)  on  west  sids  of 
canyon  of  Wsst  dranoh  Fsathsr  RItst  • 

•r  OMM  Ti-eh«d-dotf  (Ti-s««<lA|  Taisidai  Tai-ehi-<U|  T*itchida| 
lyehsdM)  •  •  •  Formsr  villags  on  wsst  aids  Feather  Rivsi^— a 
rwj  large  town  (Powers  ld74)  •  Few  niles  southeast  of  MarTsrille 
(Dixon  1905)  •  South  of  Yuba  Rirer  and  below  Me-so  (eiind  Ttoai). 


■». 


K  Ti-e  (Tl;  Naw-to-koi-yo)  •  •  •  Naaes  applied  by  the  Kow-wahk 


of  Nevada  City  to  Mooretown  tribe  (Kum-ao«wln) ,  reaching  north  to 


Bttok's  ranch;  and  to  people  &t  Enterprise  and  Bald  Rook, 


Tlnan  (Tirum)  #  •  •  Nlssenan  nnam  for  Moktzuana  tribal 


BHians  ^Vfaat  people  «*^ 


■^gi  ^m}  * 


ffst 


Tinnan  •  •  •  Kem^MOik  name  for  Down  West  (i#ti«f  ^uthweet) 


trlbo^ 


Tl-yim,  Tsyina  •  •  •  Nane  used  by  northeast  Hldoo  for 
s  diyislon  of  northwest  Mldoo  (Dixon  1905)*    ^  ht-*^^^ 


Qi 
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HkM^^^^^  To-aa-cha  (Toaotehai  Toam-oha)  Toaehaj  Tooehaei  ToB-chaw) 
•  •  •  Band  formerly  on  left  (east)  bank  Feather  RlTer  east  of  Loao, 
Sutter  County  (aboTe  Tuba)  (Powers  1877 1  Dixon  1910).  Tb»»ohaw   «« 
Tillage  on  south  side  Tuba  RlTer  below  Nan-nahwiah  (Blind  Ton) • 
On  East  side  Feather  RlTsr  (about  half  a  nile  from  rlTer)  two  miles 
aboTe  mouth  of  Yuba  (Bidwell)* 

To-an-im-bttt-tuk  (ToanioOmttue}  Xoan*ij»»but-tukf  Tawn  im-but-tuki 


V.''J 


.■■'•£.■•■',11 


iOBMUiSIl 


Toanlaibuttuk)  .  .  ,  Nlehlnaa  Tillage  on  Benr  Rirer  (Powers  1874)  • 
In  No-to-iBU8«>M  language  naae  neans  snail  pine  tree* 

To-koma  .  •  •  Saoraaento  Valley  Hidoo  naas  for  Midoo  of 
foothills  (Dixon  1905). 


Ijrr    Too-e  •  •  •  Kow»wahk  nane  for  rancherla  at  Chicago  Park  one 


half  Bdles  south  of  Buena 


I'wSi*^  ■^%r 


ititts  r<rTo-8e-iae-nik  and  To-siB-me-non  •  •  •  North  Mswuk  (of  West 


Point  and  Ions)  naae  for  Nisp^xm* 


"*tfif.- 


V  u> 


To-se-4U8->se  •  •  •  Hls-slni-pa-weHnan  naae  asaning  '^orth 
people^"  applied  to  Chioo  tribe  (Mitehopdo). 


w[ 


Tb--8e-«dn  #  •  •  Sub-tribe  at  Folsom  and  Yiclnlty  (So-^aHad 


l^  Niasenan  of  Coaumnas  RlTar)#    Magr  b#  aaioa  aa  No«to«-nua-8a  • 

Ton-kak  •  •  •  WLteh-op-do  naae  for  tribe  on  adddle  Feather 
River  (K\a]»-no«>win  of  lfooreto%m  region)  •  Naae  aaid  to  be  in  Kon«4coi 
or  TiHsah  IanguAse#    Alao  called  KiD-«D««ah.  ^  i^^^ieaat  wi 


\<j 


preeent  rancherla  Caiq)oodie  at  Nevada  City. 


Koi^-MLhk 


*ri7  'AV}^^- 


Ton^4aai 


Mo-to-koi-yo  for  Mldoo  tribe  in  low  country  i«at  of  Big  Meadows 
(Bucks  Ranch  and  Kon^ow)^ 

at)p#    9D-*8i-»ko«yo  (Teeikoyo)  •  •  •  Village  in  Indian  Valley,  Plumaa 
County  (Powers)  •  See  Tawsingcow. 


».  V.  iV  /■ 


Kow-wahk 


Nevada  City  region  and  northerly  to  San  Juan  and  Challenge  • 


A, 


^  M,  4J** 


^To»to  (Totoi  Tctos^  Marysvicllia 


Express  1353 |  Totu) 


W^ft: 


t\ 
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n 


*  •  •  Band  in  foothills  on  Honcut  Creek  naer  Orovill«  (Powers 


1877). 


q^WiiWi 


•*^!,..,^«>  ^ 


r-:4-r:^ 


^-r-r^'(B'*--a-> 


Totoaa  •  •  •  Pormor  rillagt  on  east  side  North  Fork  Feather 


River ^  about  midway  between  Yankee  and  Hengjr,  Butte  County  (Powex^ 

18771  Dioon  1905) • 

Teaktona  •  •  •  "Maidu  dlYlaion  living  beyond  Bidwell  Bar^ 

Butte  County"*  (Handbook  1910) « 

^   Battttwft.*. 

Taaaak  (Chai&ak)  •  •  •  Tsamakt  Former  village  near  Sutter's 
Fort^  Sacraiaonto  (Dana  M3;  Hale^  222^  1846)  •  See  Sah«-&iah# 

Tsan  Bahenom  •  #  •  Former  village  short  distance  northeast 
of  MoorSown,  Butte  County  (Dixon  1905)* 


';^^*^>i»J^ 


Tsekankan  •  •  •  Former  village  few  miles  southeast  of 
Nevada  City  (Dixon  1905 )# 

Tse-^lim-mah  •  #  •  Nitchopdo  rancheria  on  north  side  B: 
ti       ■ 
Chico  Creek  three  or  three  and  half  miles  northeast  of  Chico 


(oppooite  Forest  Station 
Tsoo-lasHsa-we  ( 


onU 


Palanshawli  Tsxilamsewij  Tsulam 


Sewi)  •  •  #  KU^du  name  of  Chico  Creek  and  people  at  its  head  (Curtin 


I©  1885,  Dixon  1910)  • 


r-- 


fMiPSr*e[W^' 


'-^-^-f^*^'^    «**■-»««  f«'  ^.tf.Jf^trm 


Tsoo-lam  se»we  •  •  •  Kit  chopdo  rancheria  on  Little  Chico  Creek, 
apparently  near  Boness  Ranch  (location  uncertain) • 


^»m 


Tsuka  •  •  •  Former  Tillage  near  FortMstoim,  about  12  miles 

east  of  Oroville^  Butte  County  (Dixon  1905) • 
lah^^ 


AAA 


Tu»-me-lik  (Tunbalo}  Tumnsli)  •  •  •  Mewuk  nans  for  Nissenon 


>»i- 


(north  people^  same  as  Tb-ssHsienik)  •  Tuinneli  #  •  •  (Given  by  Dixon 
as  Mldu  division  cm  South  Pork  American  River  tT<m  a  little  above 


^■^,::^{m 
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Coloaut  to  Rirtrton* 


Tatud*  C  •   •  Band  at  S«T«nt«eii  nile^  Qlann  County-  (wast 
of  Saeraaento  RlTor)  in  ld53  (Judge  T«  £•  Jonas— Kalsaj)  • 


«f 


Toshuna  •  •  •  Misprint  for  Poshuna  aqoala  Poohkjohm* 

lyehadas  •  •  •  Foraar  larga  village  on  west  side  Feather 
ir  balow  Qrorilla  and  above  Honotrt  Creak  (Pomra)  *  See  Ti-ae-da 

Uba  (Ubu)  •  •  •  See  Yuba, 

Us-to-BS  (Ustouf  Us-'tOHUi}  Osttt)  •  •  •  Ustu  of  Bancroft^ 
idLllaga  in  Saeraaanto  Valley-,  aaj  be  sane.  See  Oostooas* 

Valley  Indians  C»Hountain  and  Valley  tribes  (BidweU's)"] 


^\ 


•  •  NaiM  used  for  Indians  originally  inhabiting  SaeraManto  Valley 


around  Chioo  (Rebellion  Records  1897)* 

a%  «s^  Vesnak  (Veahanaeks|  Vesnaeks|  Vesnak)  •  •  .  Band  said  to 

» 

W^SouthMest  of  Neashoot*  (Taylor  1960)  |  said  to  be  on  Saeranento 
River  north  of  Saoraaento  (Baneroft  1874)  |  aaid  to  be  near  junction 
of  Ameriean  River  and  Saeraannto  on  South  side  (Handbook  1910)  • 
Dixon  givee  Vesnak  as  one  of  his  four  "Kishinaa  divisions." 

VubuB  •  •  •  Error  for  Tubua  equals  Tuba, 

WaM^huckHtt  t   •  •  See  Ma-efauk'na. 

Vab-kah-dut  •  •  •  Maaa  given  aa  by  Kow*«ahk  for  their  presei 


Caaipoodie  at  Nevada 


village 


lah-kua-ne  (Valaeuanie;  Walaguanesi  Wallakunnes,  Walakunne).  To 
iHi  diserininated  fron  Mtvan  tribe  of  saim  tmm. 


Fi^^M»» 


it?: 


WahHiah-tahm  •  •  •  Mltohopdo  rancheria  on  north  sldt  Sandy 
Qulch  Cre«k  about  ona  fldla  northaaat  of  Chleo  and  on  aaat  aida  of 
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higjiway-, 


*      «» 


Wah-wah 


of  Hortlwm  9i«rra* 


litahowahl-too-pab<-«h  (WAwaltiq)aa)  «  •  •  Tana  xnum  for 
aidoo  (Dixon)*  ^  .,        ^ 

Wai«>do-pa-ean  (Waldopaeaa)  »  •  •  Band  roprosontod  at  nBoting 


Comnra 


Soo 


Wl 


•a^pa-4can« 

Wal«»la-4ci]m<-naa  #  •  •  Tha  Inhabit anta  of  Wahl-lok* 
VtenHOBuek  (or  Wannuck)  Wannuck)  •  •  •  Band  or  tribe  rapraaent 

at  maating  with  U#  3.   IVaatj  Coimra*  near  Tuba  RiTar^  July  Id,  1851 1 

poaaibXy  of  Wana  rancharia  naar  ^ockton« 


C^l 


WapfUM-na  (Wajuonmaf  Wapooona}  Wapooiana}  WapcMnayj  Wapoovnayj 


Wapumiai  Wapuaniaa|  Vfapunriays  Wapumaj;  Wo-pu»-na|  WopuaoM)  •  #  • 
ViUaga  and  band  in  foothilla  attributed  to  naar  Latroba,  El  Dorado 
Countj  to  haar  IfiLchiftti  Bar  on  Middle  Pork  Anarican  RiTar  (Dixon)  • 


Dixon  ^r%B  Wapuma  aa  one  of  hia  f our  /^Niahlnaa  dirialona^" 


V.f. 


^m 


WamahU  Band  ('Hf^raMth^a  naae  corrupted  from  Guielemxa 


.^. 


f.« 


.■•»  *' 


Wa-*aa-nah  #  •  •  Fom^^r  Pawanan  Tillage  on  each  aide  Sacramento 


odlea  abore 


M 


rillaf;e  one  half 


three  fourtha  ndlea  aouthweat  of  Mitchopdo  (about  four  and  half 


'■,*lmi>iVv '' "  ■' 


T'^  <■'  .■'WV^HH—W 


mmuaasm 
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■il«s  south  of  Chioo)  on  saae  oreok,  soattiiMs  called  Utilo  Batta 

g%^     ft  iPWP  i.  ISO 

WU-l«  (Willi*  I  WiU«y|  Wniyi)   .  ,  ,  Sacranwnto  VaUv 
trlb«  (Ch«T«r  1870)  |  formr  Hldu  dlrlsion  in  SutUr  Countj  (Hand- 
book 1910) . 

Wi-iM  (WlMi|  Vpm)  .  .  .  VUlag*  on  Poather  airor  (Powers)  j 
■ay  bo  saM  as  HlBai^  Ml»al.  «««--^* 

Wi-Bs*sa-p»-kan  •  .  ,  Nlssonan  Tillags  a  llttls  bttlow 


Utrobs  la  wsstsrn  Kl  Dorado  County  (Chlsf  Hunchnp) . 


Wo-ko-d6t  (Vtokodot)  .  .  .  For»»r  Tillage 


(Discoi 


Wo-pfUB-ns  •  •  •  3oo  Mapumn** 

Wort-ta  goM^iiWahk  •  •  •  On*  of  th«  KoifMUik  nanes  for  thmuielTss 


V. 


A  Mldoo  tribe  betvsen  Middle-upper  Tuba  and  American  Rlrers.  Also 
called  KoDMwahk  and  Ne-sen  9>w-^iahk«  Their  naaes  for  theaiselTes* 

Ta-euiMUi  (Sa-euBHaa|  Tacuma)  •  •  •  See  Sak  and  Sekuane. 

Tah-le-soo»-ne  (lalesunaqr)  Talesunnei  lalesuanei  Xallsunml} 
TalesuBRl;  Taleyuan*!  Tuleyuanei  lassuanes}  TaesusBiei  lah-lis?)  •  • 
Tribe  on  west  bank  lower  Saereaento  (Hale  from  Dana  ld46).  Former 
Tillage  near  Salaon  Palls  on  south  side  South  Pork  American  RlTsr 
fifteen  miles  west  of  PlacerrilXe  (Dixon  1905)  •  (Tmo  tribes  and 


loeallties  may  be  here  confused.) 


<m* 


Tah*lis  •  •  •  Pomer  Nlssenan  Tillage  dose  to  Latrobe  hiU^ 
nestem  SI  Dorado  County*    Are  not  the  lalesximne  (Yalesumni, 
Talisuani,  Taesumne)  the  people  of  lah-lis? 


7  •  fj;  " 
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t\ 


TahHMkh-oa-poo  •  •  •  Fonwr  P«w<naan  Tillage  on  north  bank 


half  a  adl«  «bov«  its  Bouth  (a  quarter 


PoosocKMi)  • 


'*,-*^ 


TA 


Iah-oo4co  (Ta.-Uf»koj  Tanko)  •  •  •  Fomar  rUlaga  about  savan 


Bllaa  northaaat  of  Chloo  (Dixon  1905)  • 

Ta-auu-do  (Taatfuio)  •  ,  •  Triba  naating  U*  S.  Traatj  Comra* 
naar  Tuba  Rirar^  July  lA,  ld51«  Probably  laaaku  raneheria  Juat 
aottth  of  South  Fork  XUba  Rivar  (fooeber  1925 »  P*  39^)* 

Taaako  (Taaagatoeki  TaaLookloeki  Tuaaisatock)  •  •  •  Forvar 
rillaga  about  alght  ailaa  waataoutfawaat  of  Narada  City  (Dbcon  -<» 
1905)  I  about  nina  ailaa  aast  of  NoTada  City  (Dixon  in  Handbook 


IflO) 


^  .^*t^  ^ 


.1 


>wtfrt 


tmnitm 


Hmm^    Taa-aan  nl»-«ah  (from  TiHM-^nd  or  Taifr-Bit«»nt^  aountalns) 


•  # 


mountalxtf 


Taa-HBian-lra  •  •  •  Fonwr  TiUagt  on  aorth  bank  Yuba  R±mr 
where  town  of  Maryerllle  ncfw  ie  (Blind  Tom)#' 

raaHBan«-ne-»poo  •  •  •  Foraer  Tillage  on  eonth  ^tdm  Bear 


River  opposite  Nik-koo-»le« 


«  w  ita 


Xae^eee  (Yaseeei  Taenil)  •  •  •  Aribe  or  band  meeting  U^Sr^'N 
Tlreaty  Connre*  near  forks  of  Ck>si]Bnes  River^  September  18^  ld51# 
Tek-kal-»le  •  •  •  Former  Notonusse  Tillage  on  north  side 


Amerloan  RiTer  a  little  below  Fairoaks# 


« 


p  Tiikulm  •  •  •  Fozvier  Tillage  on  west  side  Feather  RiTer 

just  b#low  Hoako  (Dixon)  •  Probably  same  as  Tokolme« 

Todok  •  •  #  Former  Tillage  on  east  bank  Amerioan  RiTer 
juat  bolow  junction  of  South  Fork  (Dixon)  •  Tha  Niaaanan  nana  of 


|5 


<:;;;^^2 


■HIH 


th«  Mdn  Aa«rlcan  RlTtr  it  To-dok-um  sa-o. 


4.%- 


<» 


Tok-kol  (Tukal}  T^oal)  lokolM}  lukuaM;  lukulMS) 
lukuliMy;  Tukae  Cmisprint  UthsB  18543)  .  •  •  Fom»r  PamnAn 
village  on  west  aide  Faath«r  RlT«r  a  little  below  Nieolana  and 
oppoaite  Flunaa  Landing.    (The  people.  To-kol-ae)* 


Yo-la>-li»-du  (Tokoaliaduhj  To-ko-li»-doh)  •  .  .  Porner 
Niahinam  Yillege  on  bear  Rirer  (Powers  1874).'^"  ^aiAhdr  U^*r  *t 
TMcol-9e  (TokolMi  To-kol-mies}  Tokil-ne|  ToaeooluBiiesj 
oluBnes)  Ttdwluanii  IUcuIibb}  IC^iktOme)  Tokulnsyi  Ti]P-kul-ae|,.ii 


Tokotneya 


leimiea?  Kulmej  KuL-oehs  Coolswha}  Tiikulaw?)  •  •  •  The  inhabitanta 
of  Tok-kol.  Pa-wa-nan  village  on  west  side  Feather  Riter  oppoaite 


Pluaaa  Landing, 
(Blind  Tcm). 


wiu* }  V 


•laHBdr) 


Treaty  Consnra*  near  Tuba  River,  July  18^  1851* 

To->le»4m  •  •  •  Wotoimsae  villnge  on  south  side  Aaericaa^,*^ 
Rif^  below  Poison;  eaatemnost  of  Notoanisse  villages. 

ToM»koo  (Ta-u-ko|  Tauko)  *  «^.  Mitchopdo  rancheria  on  south 
side  Big  Chicc  Creek  pertiapa  a  aile  above  Tse-linir-mah  (which  is 
three  or  three  and  a  iMlf  ailes  northeast  of  Chioo). 

To-taa-no-to  (Totanroto)  •  •  •  Forsssr  village  near  Genesee, 


Plumas  County  (Dixon  1905). 


-- ■      I 


Feather  River  about  twenty'  niles  above  its  juncture  with  the 
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«K 


"  M'    #.>v*  <.y^  '■'*»-'y^  k''»'  •<-■" 


dyaiMaimai 


3d 


SacraiMnto."  Placenrille  Repfubllcan,  California,  July  11,  1927 ♦ 
Ta»bah  (Tuba|  Tuba  Indians,  Saoramonto  Daily  Den*  Stat* 
Jouxn.  Id56j  I^ba,  Lienhard  189dj  Tubas,  San  Praneiseo  Daily 
Pacific  Nsvs  1852j  Tubas,  Johnson  IdJOj  Tuba,  Tubas,  California 
State  Journal  1857j  Tubas,  K^sriUs  Wsskly  Express  ld5dj  Tura)  Y 
YtxY9M$   VubtBH}  Ub«;  Ubu|  NaYadat{  Yubas  Indians^  Dally  Alta  California, 
April  6,  ld52|  Tupu)  •  «  .  Village  on  ^mst   alda  Paathar  Rlrer  at 


f . 
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BKmth  of  Itiba  Hirer  (Nevadas  and  Noi-yu-4ce)»    See  alsd  Tu-poo* 
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Tu-bah  was  on  south  side  south  of  Tuba  Rirer,  on  east  side  Feather 


Hiver  (Blind  Tom). 


*» 


''      Tu-bah  Busse  and  Cbi-enH-td.-e  • 
tribe  (Blind  "fern). 


Pavenan  names  for  Tuba 


Tu!-»bahHnu8*8e  or  Chl-ein»vl*e  •  •  •  Nl8«»8lRh»pa-wa«nan  name  for 
Tttba  River  tribe  (fourteen  or  more  rancherias)# 

Tukal  (Yucal)  .   .   .   See  Tok-kol# 

Yukulme  (Tukulaor)  ^  •  •  See  Yok-kolt 

Yukutney  %  %  •   Band  In  foothills  of  north  or  northeast  Placer 
County  (Bancroft) • 

Yu^dov  •  •  #  Mltehopdo  Tillage  on  south  side  Big  Chloo 
Creek  opposite  mouth  of  Sandy  GKilch  Creeks 

Yulu  (Typographical  error  for  Yubu)  .   •  •  Village  In 
Sacramento  Valleyi  stock  uncertain  (Bancroft) • 

Yumagatock  •  »  •  Village  In  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft)  • 
Stock  uncertain •  May  be  people  of  Yumam. 

Yum-fflut-to  •  t  #  Itttchopdo  rancherla  at  Forks  of  Big  and 
Little  Butte  Creek  seren  or  eight  miles  east  of  Chlco« 


■A\ 


(ilnteMwmni 


v^i-i 
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Tvuaaa  •  •  •  Pomsr  yillaga  on  site  of  Ororill*  (Dixon 


1905). 


Tu*poo  (lu-poo|  To-poo-nni-M)  Tupu)  Tuba)  •  •  •  Former  villag* 


on  ira«t  tide  Feather  River  ("West  of  Heryerillef'*  Dlxcm  1905 1  on 
site  of  present  Tuba  Citj^  Dixon  1910 1  "Below  Knight  *s  Landings- 
Chief  Hunehup). 

ITuHioottHM  (TMsumas}  Tajimiii  Taiiunesf  Yasuanii  loeuvdesi 
Tumntia)  •  •  •  Fomtr  Tillage  in  Saeraiwnto  Vallty  (Bancroft)  • 
Stock  uncertain}  nay  be  Coeunne* 

Tut^-duo  (Tutduc)  •  •  •  Tribe  aeeting  U«  S»  Treaty  Comre* 
on  Chico  Creek^  Augoet  1^  1851«  Possibly  sam  ae  Todok* 


■mm 


7f);J 
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't^itd  J  t>anJ/)^    a/jJ    Uilla^Oo 
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preceding  document,  it  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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Midoo  tribes f  bands ,  and  villages 


A-chup...  former  No-to-mu-se  village  on  N  side  American  River  W  of 

San  Juan# — 


Ahm-koi-yo..*Kow-wahk  name  for  old  rancheria  at  Colfax. 

^hn-nah-pe « •  •  former  No-to-mAse  village  on  N  bank  American  River  where 

Fairoaks  now  is  (opposite  Kis-kis)# — 

A-kwah.*.  Former  Ho-to-mi»-se  village  N  side  American  River  four  miles 

above  A-chup. — 

Auburn  Indians.*.  Name  used  for  Indians  in  vicinity  of  Auburn,  Placer 

Co.  (Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State  Jouvfial  ) 

Aw-pul-la...  Kow-wahk  for  Tahn-ku  rancheria  at  Auburn. 

Bah-hahp-ke. ..  Mitchopdo  village  on  Bidwell  Ranch  (present  Indian 

village  in  NW  part  of  Chico). — 

Bah-he-yu  hoo-loo-koo. . .  Village  on  Sandy  Gulch  about  3  miles  W  of 

Chico  — not  to  be  coufounded  with  Bi-yu  on 
Feather  River. — 
Synonomy:  Bah  Yu,  Dixon  I905. 


Bayu,  Powell,  I89I. 


/ 


Baht-tche  (Bah-tse  or  Baht-z^...  Mitchopdo  name  for  rancheria  on  W 

side  Sacramento  River  at  Jacinto.   Belongs  properly  to  Win- 
toon  tribe,  but  said  to  be  shared  by  Mitchopdo. — 
Synonomy:  Bat-si...  Tribe  meeting  Treaty  Commrs.  at  Bidwell 

Ranch  Chico  Creek,  Aug,  1,  I85I. — 18 
California  Treaties(1852)  1905;  Royce, 
(1899)  1901.  May  be  same  as  Pitsokut 
Of  pixoKi,  located  near  Rosevi|le.  Dixon 
1905;  Handbook  I9IO. 

Bah  Yu,  Dixon  I905  —  See  Bi-yu. 
Bai-yu,  Powers  1877***  See  Bi-yu 


T 
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Ba-kah-mah-le...  Medesse  name  for  No-to-koi-yo.  —See  also  Pahtkah- 

mal-le  . 


Ba-Bioa(£amom).  • . 


Nessenan  village  on  site  of  Shingle  in  El  Dorado  Coun. 

ty,  7  miles  SW  of  Placerville.— 

synonomy;  Bamom,  ^xon  I905,  Handbook  I907. 


Bashonee,  Bancroft  1875 1  Bashonees,  Taylor  I860  ;  Bashones,  Bancroft 

1874:  see  gushiuu&es  &  Foo->8oo-ne» 

Bat-si,  18  Calif.  Treaties  (1852)  I905...  See  Baht-tche. 

Bauka  (Dixon  1905)....  See  Bo-kah. 

Bayu,  (Powell  I89I)...  see  BaK^he-yu. 

Bem-pi  (Be-ne-pi  &  Benopi  misprints)...  Tribe  or  band  meeting  U.  S. 

Treaty  Commrs.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851, 
Synonomy:  Be-no-pi,  Benopi,  C.  C.  Royce(1899)   1901. 

Benkcimkb  Mi...  Village  between  N  and  Middle  J^^orks  Feather  River  in 

Butte  County  (Dixon)  I905 

Be-no-pi  (or  Jienopi),  C.  C.  Royce  (1899)  I90I...  See  Bem-pi 

Bidwell  Tribe... (Mi tchopdo)  band  on  Bidwell  Ranch  at  Chico(Taylor) 

Synonomy J  Bidwell 's  Indians,  Daily  Alta  Calif.  1852 

••Bidwell  "s  Indians  (Mountain  and  Valley 
tribes".. Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State 
Journal (from  Maryswille  Express  I856) 
Bidwell  Jndians,  Bidwell  tribe...  Sacramen- 
to Daily  D^ocratic  State iJournai, (from  But- 
te Record)  I856. 

Bidwell  tribe,  Taylor,  1859-1862. 

./  <? 

Bi-yu...  Band  on  W  side  Feather  stiver  below  J9roville( powers.)  Village 

on  west  side  Yuba  river  below  Bo-kah  .y^(from  Blind  Tom) 
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synonomyi  Bai-yu,  Powers,  1877. 

.  Biyous,  Powers,  1874 « 
Bah  Yu,  Dixon,  1905 . 

Boca(s),  Powers  1874  ...See  Bo-kah 

Bogars,  Johnston  1850...  Bo-kah 

A 

Bogas,  Johnston  1852...  See  Bo-kah 

* 

Bo-ka,  Powers,  1877...  See  Bo-kah. 

W^  Side  Feather  River  above  Honcut  Creek  (Powers). 
Synonomy  j  Bauka,  i»ixon  1905;  Handbook,  I907 

Boca(8),  Powers  1874 

Bogars,  Johnston  1850j  Sacramento  Daily  Transcript 
1850 

Bo-ka,  Powers,  1877 

Boka,  Powell,  I89I. 

Bogas,  Johns ton, 1^53,  1857 

Booku,  Handbook   (Curtin  MS  I885)  I907. 


Bo-kah. 


.  Village  NW  side  of  Yuba  River  below  0-lol-lah-pi.—  (Blind 
Tom).  Not  to  be  confused  with  village  of  same  name  at 
Gridley  Bridge  on  Feather  River.— 


/ 


Boo-sha-mool...  Nishinan  band  on  Bear  River 

1874. 

Synonomy:  Bu-HBha-mul,  Powers  1877, 

Bushamul,  /handbook  I907. 


near  RR  crossing  (Powers) 


Bo-tawk...  Village  N  side  Yuba  River  below  Tom-chaw.  — (Blind  Tom) 

Bo  toko...  Given^by  Dixon  as  village  W  side  Feather  River  below  Oroville. 

Bo-tuk  sa-o  is  Deer  Creek. 


Buba...  See  Yub^. 


\ 
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Of  interest  historicallyx  Represented  at  meeting  of  U.S.  Trea- 
ty  Commrs.  on  Chico  Creek  August  1,  1851.  Visited  by  Arguello  in 
1852.  (H.  B.  Brown  MS,  Vocabulary  and  Drawings  1852) 

Properly  belongs  to  Wintoon  tribe  but  shared  with  the  Mitchop- 
do.  Pronounced  Tsa-ne  (or  Cha-ne)  by  the  Mitcho^do,  and  Tsi-no  (or 
Tsen-n^)  by  the  Wintoon  •Noemuk  •  tribe. 
Synonomy  :   Chene,  Bidwell  1877, 

l^^heno,  Ordaz  MS  1821. 

Che-no,  18  Calif.  Treaties  (1852  )  I905. 

Chiiji,  and  Chinil  Village,  H.  B.  Brown  I85I  &  1852. 

Chico  Indians...  Band  in  vicinity  of  Chico  (|arysville  Weekly 

Express,  1858).  See  MitchCpdo. 

Synonomy:  Checo  Indians,  Daily  Alto  Calif.,  July  5, 
1852. 

* 

Chi-em-wi-e' and  Yu-bah  mus-se...  Pa-we-nan  names  for  Yuba  tribe.— 


(Blind  Tom). 


-/ 


Chi -mus-se...   Nis-sim- pa-we-nan  name  for  Patwin  and  Pah^in  (Koroo) 

from  Knights  Landing   (Lil-ke)   up  to   Kah-sil^above  Colu- 


sa.— 


Chino...   See  Che-no. 


Chi-soo...  Kow-wahk  name  for  lorthern  Piute  tribe.— 

Chu-em-du...  See  Che-em-dvih. 

Chu-em-duh...  See  Che-em-duh. 

Chupumnes...  Village  near  Sutters  Fort. 

Coloma...  See  Koloma  . 

Co-lu...  See  Ko^loo 


Comoangcow. . .  Southern  people  or  place  ( 


). 
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'pl.'V.'.lJ 


Ooncow**,  Band  in  valley  of  same  name  •—  see  Kon^ow* 

T 

Cow  Cow...   JPypdg#   error  for  Concow, 


Coolmehs* • • 


Band  and  village  on  W  side  Feather  itiver  above  Bear 
River  (Powers).  Probably  same  as  Pa-we-man  village  , 
Yokulme,  Yu-kool-me,  which  was  on  west  side  Feather 
River  opposite  Plumas  Landing  (  3  or  4  miles  south  of 
Sutter's  Mok  Farm).  — 
aynonomy:   Kul-meh,  Powers.  1877. 

Kuimeh,  Powell,  1891. 

Yu-kool-me. 


Cosumnes...  See  Ko-soom^es. . .  Village  between  American  and  Mokelumne 

Rivers 

Cu-le.  (Culee...  See  Cu-lu. 

Cu-lu...  Band  represented  at  meeting  of  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs.  at  Forks 

©f  Cosumnes,  Sept.  18,  1851.  See  Ko-loo  &  Ko-roo. 
Synonomyt   Co*lu  (Colu),  18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852. 

Co-lu,  C.  C.  loyce  (1899)  1901. 

Cu-lee,  Bureau  Eth,  (1899)  I90I. 

« 

Culee,  C.  C.  Royce  (  1899)  1901. 

Cushna...  Band  in  mountains  of  S  Pork  Yuba  River  (Taylor)  1861. 

Synonomy:   Cusha  (error  for  Cushna),  iJchoolcraft,  In- 
dian Tribes,  1853. 

Cush-nas,  Johnson  1850}  1855;  Sacramento  Daily 
Transcript  1850. 
Cushnas,  Bancroft,  1974. 

Das-pah  (Das-pe)...  Kow-wahk  name  for  rancheria  at  Grass  Valley. 

Das-pia  (Daspia)...  Tribe  or  band  at  meeting  U.S.  treaty  Commrs. 

near  Yuba  itiver  ,  July  18,  1851. 

Dow- ba-mus . . .  Washoo  name  for  Nis-se-non. 


>---t- 
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Eagle  Lake  Indians...  Name  used  for  Indians  in  vicinity  Eagle  Lake 

(Rebellion  Records  I897). 

Bs-ken-ne...  Foriaer  Mitchopdo  village  on  ^  side  Butte  Creek  ^  mile 

E  of  Durham(  on  south  side  of  road.). 
Synonom^i  Erskines,  Rept.  Commr.  Ind.  Affr.  for  1850 

Johnston,  1857;  Sacramento  Daily  Transcript 

1850) 

Erskin,  Johnston,  I850 

Erskins,  Johnston,  1850j  Johnston  1853 . 

Eekenimma,  Gatschet,  1879 . 

Es-kin,  Powers,  1877. 

Eskin,  Powell,  I89I. 

Eskini,  Handbook,  I907 

Eskins,  Powers  1874 

Es-ki-un  (^skium),C.C.  Royce  (1899)  1901. 

Bs-kuin,  18  Calif.  Treaties,  (1852)  I905. 

Es-nah-kah  mus-se...  N^s^enon  village  between  N  and  Middle  Porks  Cosu- 

mnes  River  (Chief  Hunchup's  rancheria.) 


Feather  River  Indians.. 


Name  used  for  Indians  on  Feather  River, 

Synonomyi  Feather  River,  Geiger,  1858. 

Feather  River  Indians,  Lienhard, 

1898, 


Hailt...  See  Hi-it. 


Ha-me-ting-Wo-le-yuh...  Former  Nishinan  village  low  down  on  Bear  Ri- 
ver (  Po^rs)  1874. 
Synonomy:   Ha^mi-ting-Wo-li-yuh,  Powers  1877, 

Hamitinwoliyu,  Handbook,  I907, 
Kymatins,  Bidwell  MS  (Chamberlain 
&  Wells,  1879)|  not  located. 

Hangtown  Indians...  Name  used  for  Indians  in  vicinity  of  mining  town 

of  Hangtown  (4)resent  Placerville)  Sacramento  DaiJkt 
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^   Dem,  State  Journal,  I856). 


Hawk  (or  Hawk  de-se)  ...  see  Hok  . 


Hawk-hawk...  former  Pa/we-nan  village  on  i,>eather  River  near  Lim. 


mahn. 


/, 


He-he-yu...  Former  village  on  N  side  Yuba  Kiver  between  Yuba  and 

Feather  and  about  4  miles  abovo  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather.  (B.T.). 

Her- to...  Former  village  on  Honcut  Creek  (Powers  1877). 

Siynonomyj  Heli:'to(s),  Powers,  1877. 

HeltoB,  Powers,  I874. 
H^to,  Powell,  1891. 
Holholto,  Dixon  1905;  Handbook  I907. 

Hemben...  Former  /illage  on  N  Tork  American  River,  sLiles  SE  of 

Colfax,  Placer  County  (Dixon  I905)    ,  ' 

Hi<it...  Nishinam  tribe  at  Colfax,  i^orest  Hill,  and  Nevada  City  (McGee) 

Synonomyi  Hiilt,  McGee  ••I90O"  (I905) 

Hoi-duk,..  Kow-wahk  name  for  their  old  rancheria  at  Buena  Vista. 


Hl6k 


..  Midoo  rancheria  on  west  side  Feather  River 


^ .  ^mMmmn   below 

mouth  of  Yuba  River.  Sutter's  'Hock  Farm-  was  najed  for  this 
village.  Called  Hawk  and  Hawk  de-se  by  the  Ko^roo  of  Colusa. 
Synonomy  s   Hawk  and  Hawk  de-se  (Ko^roo  name.). 

Hoacks,  Powers  1874 . 

Hoahko,  Handbook  I907. 

Hoak,  Powers  1877j  i-owell  1891j  Wozencraft  I85I 

Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  I855. 
Hoako,  Dixon  I905. 
Hoaks, 

Hock,  Gatten  (in  butter's  Rep't.  1847);  Sacramen- 
to Daily  Transcript  18 50;  Derby,  Sen.  Doc. 
1850;  Saint-Amant  1854;  Taylor  (from  Marys^ille, 
Calif.  Herald  Nov.  1856)  I860;  Bancroft  (after 
Sutter)  1874;  Burnett  1880;  Reprint  in  Ore. 
Hist.  Soc.  quart.  I904;  Sutter  1881;  Wells 


tf  ,;,;,>;;-(;j(tv-,!C'...'.t^^:v''.:.,  ,■■:■.':;■;':,■  ,■  ;•■■'  ■-.•■• 
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1882;  Bancroft  1886. 
Hock(s),  Johnston  1850  and  1853;  Eep't.  Coauars. 

Ind.  Affrs.  I85O  and  I85I;  Wozencraft  I85I. 
Hocktem,  Chever  1870;  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  I87O. 
Hoka, 
Hok  Hok. 
Euk, 


yf 


HoancutCs)  or  Hoan^ut...  See  Honkut  . 


t 


Hoitda...  Erroneously  given  by  Handbook  as  'Division'  of  Lidu  on  Bock 

Creek,  northern  Butte  Co.  But  the  name  oitdah  iL-merely 
the  word  for  iiorth'in  Mitcropdo  language,  and  the  people 
on  Rock  Creek  were  of  Wiutoon,  not  Midu,  stock. 

Hokomo...  Former  village  on  E  side  Middle  Fork  Feather  River  north 

of  Mooretown,  Butte  Co.  (Dixon  I905) 

Holholto...  Former  village  a  few  miles  »outh  of  Mooretown  (Dixon  I905) 

See  Hel-to. 

fiolilepa  (Ho-lil-le-pah;  Holoaloopis;  Holoipi,  HolUlupe  Indians, 
Hollilupes,  Marysville  Weekly  Express  1858;  Hol-o/lupai;  Hololupai, 
Hololupi;  Ho-lo-lu-pi;  Hololipi,  Hololupai,  Jollillepa,  Ol-lol-lah- 
pi)...  Band  on  wes^  side  Feather  River  opposite  Oroville  (Powers 
18^4)See  0-lo-lo-pa. 


Honah(0-la;  Clash;  Olahes; 


01<^la; 


Ollas)...  Former  Pawenan  village 

on  east  side  Feather  River 
1^  miles  above  Lim-mahn. 


Hol-lo-wi...  Former  Pawenan  village  on  west  side  Sacramento  River  op- 

<l»site  mouth  Feather  River. 

Homa...  Band  at  Nevada  City. 

Ho^-nam4al,...(..west  people")  Mitch-'op'ldo  name  for  tribe  on  west  side 

Sacramento  River.  Also  called  Me-ni4ah  Mi-^doo  ("Other 
side  people") 


iSS^JfflPMiffliSSPH 
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Hon-kut  (Hoancut;  Hoankut;  Hoan-kut;  Honcut,  Hornkut  Indians,  Sacramento 
Daily  Transcript  1851)*  ••  Fairiner  village  on  east  side  Feather  River 

just  below  mouth  of  Honcut  Creek  (Bidwell, 

Powers). 

Hool-poom-ne. . .  Nis-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  first  tribe  south  of  Sacra- 


mento City  on  Sacramento  River. 


/ 


/>. 


Hoo-min-ne...  Kum-mo-win  name  for  tribe  on  the  east  (Higher  in  mountains 

—  No-to-koi-yo  Midoo). 

Hop-nom  koi-yo...  Notokoiyo  village  on  Lights  Creek  in  North  Acm  Indian 

Kalley  in  northern  Plumas  County* 

Hopnomkoyo...  Former  village  on  Lights  Creek  in  liiorth  Plumas  County 

(Dixon)* 

IndaJc...  Frirmer  Nishinam  village  on  site  of  Placeryille,  El  Dorado  Coun- 

ty  (Dixon)* 


Inr^no- 


poo 


^i 


/. 


win  name  for  tribe  on  the  northwest  (Kon-kow  or 


Ti-mah. 


In^shin...  Yuke  name  for  Konkow  (Kroeber). 

Intanto...  Former  Nishinam  village  of  Bear  River  (Powers). 

In^yan-num  mi-dem  and  No-to-koi^o  mi-dem...  Name  of  Notokoiyo  Midoo 

in  big  Meadows  dialect. 

Jolihos...  Former  tribe  at  foot  of  mountains  on  Feather  River  about 

60  miles  above  Yuba  City  (Adam  Johnson  1850) 

y 

Kah-de-mah. . .  Former  No-to-musse  village  on  north  side  American  Ri- 
ver 9  miles  westnorthwest  of  Sacramento  • 

Kah-loo-plo(Kaluplo). ..  Former  Nishinam  band  on  Bear  River  (powers)* 
Kah-nah-mah. . .  Mitchopdo  name  for  all  people  to  south* 


m-'A^^m'^^'^''. 


^c^^-M...  ^&'^'^  ■■/i-i;iii>:?:■j<^)'.■'vr^■■':;'^lir^. 
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Kah-pa-ka  (Kapaka)*...  i?ormer  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers)^ 

e  V 

Kal-lo-mah...  Former  email  rancheria(Now  Tan-ku  H&nry  Thompson's  place) 

at  Stanfield  Hill,  Yuba  Co. 


Kalkalya...  Former  village  on  site  of  Mooretomni  Butte  County t  east 

side  Middle  Fork  Feather  River  (Dixon)* 

« 

Kaw-ne«#.  Kow-wahk  name  for  Placerville  region  tribe*  (Prob#  Mewuk)« 

Kair-so#.«  Nis-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  Mo-koz-zum-me  tribe  or  tribes  on 

lower  Cos":nnes  Hiver* 

Kaw-yimi.#Tahn-kum  of  Stanfield  Hill  name  for  Lower  Feather  River  tri- 


bes (Yuba  and  Harysville  downstream) • 


A 


Ki-dak-to#.*  Mitchopdo  former  village  arshott  distance  (say  i   mile  ) 

east  of  their  village  Sap-se  (about  j^   mile  southeast  of 
Dayton  and  5i  miles  south  of  Chico*) 

Kimshews*..  Evelyn  Hendricks,  Oroville  Mercury-Register,  Dec#  3  1930 

See  Nim-se-we» 

« 

£is-ke  (Kishey,  Kiske,  Kiskey,  KisKies,  Kisky,  Kis-kis)...  Former 

No-t.4uB-se  Village  o,.  south  side  American  Hiver  at 

present  Fairoaks  (cfpposite  Ahn-nah-pe)* 
» 
Ko-ko-chah«#»  Kow-wiihk  for  more  recent  rancheria  on|site  of  Anthony 

House  (  name  of  old  one  being  Pahm-pah-kahn). 

Ko-lo-ma  (Coloma;  Koloma)*«#  Former  Nissenan  village  at  Coloma«  Given 

by  Dixon  an  f^ne  oi  his  4  "Nishinam  divisions." 


Ko-mo...  Dow-wahk  name  for  "Sacramento  tribe" • 


/ 


/ 


Ko-mo-mah..#  Mitch-'6p-do  netme  for  tribe  on  Middle  Feather  River  (Kxun- 


/-4 


/ 


mo-win  of  Mooretown  region);  said  to  be  in  Konkow  or  Ti- 
mah  language.  Also  called  Ton-kak. 

Ko-mo-moo-sem. . •  No-to-koi-yo  name  meaning  south  people  for  tribe  on 

the  soutn  toward  Jfuba  River  country. 


.Vah  . 


\  V 
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/ 


/ 


KJ^-mong-gahk...  Kow-'wahk  for  related  Niaeenan  tribe  of  Colfax  region 
and  Yankee  Jim. 

Konkaw...  Evelyn  Hendricks,  Oroville  Mercury-Register,  Dec*  5  1930 

see  Konkow. 

Kon-Kow  (Cancowj  Caw-caw;  Conchow;  Concord;  ConCon;  Concone;  Concous; 

Concow;  Con-Cow;  Con-Cons/-J  Con  Cows;  Con  Cow  Indians,  Rebellion 

Reberds  1997;  Concowe;  Concows,  Marysville  Weekly  Express  18i>8; 

Cou-cows;  Cow-Cow;  Kankau;  Konkau;  Konkaw;  Ko  yoang  ^aui;  Onocows; 

Ooncows)###  Band  in  Concow  Valley,  Butte  County*  — Called  In'shin 

by  the  Yuke  (Kroeber). 

Ko-mong-gahk.*  Name  applied  by  Kow-wahk  of  Nevada  City  to  Nissenan  tri- 
be of  Colfax  region  • 

Koo-loo..»  Former  village  north  side  Feather  Kiver  below  Tom-chaw  (B#Te)# 

Koo-loo  (or  Kool-m^h)*.#  Village  on  Feather  River  east  or  northeast 

of  Gridley,  and  only  a  little  north  of  Bo-kah»  i'he  people  were 
friends  with  the  Mitchopdo* 

Ko-saw-wo-nOe.#  Tahn-k\im  of  Stanfield  i^ill  name  for  Auburn  tribe  (on 
American  River) • 

Ko-soom-nes  (Cosumnes)* • •  Said  to  have  been  village  between  Hmerican 
and  Mokelumne  Rivers* 

Kotasi...  Former  village  1  miles  east  ol'  Greenville,  Plumas  County  (Di- 
xon)# 

Kot-chuk##.  Former  PSwenan  village  east  side  Feather  Kiver  2  miles  from 
Yo<^kul  • 


Ko-to-ah  (Kwatoa;  Kwo-to-a;  i«iUotoas^.  •  •  Nissenan  village  1  mile  above 
Placerville  (Chief  Hunchup.  ) 

Kow-wahk««#  Midoo  tribe  between  Middle  and  (/pper  Yuba  and  American  Rivers. 
Also  called  l^e-sem  Gow-wahk  and  Wurt-ta  gow-wahk«  Their  names 
for  themselves. 
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A//   /^,c^,  /  V      _  .   / 


Ku-e  (Kuk-e)...  Tahn-kum  of  Stanfield  Hill  name  for  Oroville  tribe. 

Kulaiapto...  Former  village  southwest  of  Mooretown  (Between  Mooretown 
and  Tsxxka)  Butte  County  (Dixon)* 

Kulkumish  (Kulkumic  ;  Kulmuic)*.*  Former  village  near  Colf^iJL,  Placer 
County  (Dixon). 

Kul-meh  (Coolmehs;  Yokulme)  •••  Former  village  on  Feather  Hiver  (  Po- 
wers).  See  Yo-kol-me. 

Kulmuic...  Village  on  top  north  side  canyon  North  Pork  American 
River  where  Colfax  now  is  (Dixon). 

Ku-lo-mum  (Kulomum), . .Former  division  of  Midoo  at  Susanville,  Lassen 
County  (Powers). 


.  / 


/ 


./ 


Kum-bun-mi-dem...  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  Eagle  Lake  ,  Dixie  Valley 


/ 


/ 


and  Hat  Creek   tribes.    (Ap-woo-ro-kae  &  At-soo-ka-e). 

Kim-mo-im^mi-dem.. .  Midoo   tribe  at  Mooretawn  and  Enterprise, 
-mo   sowMrm-nan. . .   Kow-wahk  name  for  American  Kiver  tri 


Kum 


tribe  at 


Coif  sue  (Not  proper  tribal  name). 


/  _. 


Kum-mo-win. . .  Midoo  tribe  in  Mooretown  region.  Their  najne  for  them- 
selves. 
Kwo-to-ah...  See  Ko-to-ah/ 

Kymatins...  See  Ha-me-ting. 

Lacomnis  (Lek\imne;  Locklomnee?;  Loc-lum-ne?). . .  Probably  same  as 
Sekumne  (But  possibly  the  Mewuk  Lalumne  or  Laklumne). 


La:^le-ke-aB  (La^-le-kee-an;  Le-li-ki-am;  Llali?)!ii..  Nishinam  band 
on  Bear  River  (Powers). 


^fK 


.  y. 


iid-le-pa  (Lid-li-pa). . .  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 

Lim-mahn  (Lanan,  Balbi  (After  Chamisso  )  1826;  Lamames;  Lamanesj  Lama< 
nnej  Manne;...  Former  Pawenan  village  on  Feather  River  near  Nic«- 
laus . 


•^-  "-VJ 
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Lishu...  (Typographical  error  for  Aishu). 

Lo-ing  koi-yo...  Village  of  foothills  tribe  on  Deadwood  Creek,  south 
of  Spring  Valley  Reservoir. 

4 

Me-nit?inah  Mi--doo..»   Mitch-op-do  name  for  tribe  on  west   side  Sacramen- 
to River^      Means   "other  side   people*'.     Also  called  Ho-nam-mah("west 
people"). 


./ 


/ 


M^-so...  Village  on  northwest  side  Yuba  River  south  of  Bi-yu  (B.T.)» 

Midu  (Meidoo;  Mai-deh;  Maidu,  Gatschet  1890;  Midoo)...  Stock  name 
(Powers  1874) 

t 

(  '  ■ 

Mimal  (Memals;  Mimai;  Minal;  Minal-lndians,  Lienhard  1898;  vVi-ma?) 

•••Former  village  on  west  bank  Feather  River  just  below  Marysville 
(Dixon) •  Village  on  site  of  Marysjlrille  (East  side  Feather  River) 
(Bidwell)^ 

Mim-hal-le* ••  Rancheria  on  Feather  River,  below  iokah,  which  was  at 
Gridley  Bridge •   (May  be  same  as  Mimal  ) 

Midoo  tribe  in  Chico  region,  Sacramento  Valley^ 
Their  name  for  themselves  • 

Mitch-op-do  ^a-chuftks,  *iohnson  1850;  Ma-chuck-nas ;  Ma-chuk-na; 
Mechoopda,  Royce  I906;  Mechoopka;  Michoapdos;  Michopda;  Mi- 
chop-  da;  Michopdo;  Mich-op-^do;  Mitshopda;  Wa^^chuck-na;  Wachiiknas) 
•  ••  Former  village  on  plain  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Chico, 
on  small  creek  (Sep-sim  se-we)  sometimes  called  Little  Butte 
Creek«  (Now  on  Bidwell  Ranch^^v4klf^<U»<U%Hli4^ 

Mo-law-kum^ ••  Former  village  on  south  side  Yuba  River  about  one  mile 
above  old  Yuba  (a3*/)7^0liK^Tih^ 

Molma«*«  Former  village  near  Auburn  in  Placer  County  (Dixon  )• 
Monah  (Mon-naw  or  Mo-no).  ••  Kow-'wahk  name  for  Wahoo  tribe* 

Mon«>e-da  (Moneda)*..  Band  or  tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs.  near 
Yuba  River,  July  18,  I85I. 
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Mo-no  (  Mo^nah  or  Mo-naw^...  Kow-wahk  name  for  Washoottribe. 

Moolamchapa  (Mulamchapaj  Mu-lamtcha-pa), • .  Former  Nishenam  village  on 
Bear  River  (  Powers  )• 

M\m-ming  ko.#.  Former  big  Tan-kum  rancheria  (Now  Oak  Grove  Ranch  ) 
Stanfield  Hill,  Yuba  Co. 

Mountain  Indians  (Mountain  and  Valley  tribes  (Bidwell's)  — Sacramen- 
to Daily  i^emocratic  State  Journal  1856  (From  Marysville  Express) 
••••  Name  loosely  applied  to  Indians  on  west  flank  of  Sierra  foom 
Yuba  River  to  South  Fork  American  River  (Lienhard  1898)* 

Nah-kahn-ko • • •  No^to-koi-yo  name  for  their  band  at  big  Meadows  — now 
Lake  Almanor  Valley. 

/  ^  /  f 

Nah-wah*#.  Former  Pawenan  village  near  Fremon^  at  Junction  Feather 

and  Sacramento  Rivers. 

Nakan  Kdyo  (Nakankoyo;  Naiium;  Na-kum;  Naku).*.  Former  village  at 
Big  Spring  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  County;  named  used  also  "for 
the  people  of  the  whole  valley"  (Dixon  )•  K\\^^^^ 

Nan-nah-mah..*  Village  on  North  side  Yuba  Ri Tar  below  Ti-ched-dow( 

Naw^to-koi-yo. ..  Kow-wahk  name  for  Ko-mo-win  (Mooretown  country  rea- 
ching north  to  Bucks  ranch).  Also  called  Ti-e  by  Kow^wahk  • 

Ned^s  tribe. ••  Band  in  vicinity  of  Chico  (Marysville  Weekly  Express 
1858). 


Nem-shaw  (Nemshan;  Nemshau^.#*  See  Nem  se-we, 

Ne^sem  Gow-wahk...  Kow^wahk  name  for  themselves  — a  Midoo  tribe  bet- 
ween i^iddle-upper  Yuba  and  American  Rivers.  Also  called  Kow^wahk 
and  Wurt-ta  gow-wahk.   Their  names  .for  themselves. 

Nevadas  (Nevada,  Humboldt  Times  1856;  Sacramento  Daily  Dem.  State 
Journal  1856 )•••  See  Yubas. 


t  V'[  ^'Js^^J^ 


Mm^:^&t^Mm 


''^■^^^#«:p 
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Nik-koo-le# • •  Former  village  on  north  side  Bear  Hiver  opposite  Yam- 
man-ne-poo« 

Nem  se-we;  Nim  Sewe  (Nem-shoos;  Nemshan;  Nem-shaw;  Nemshous;[_Nfmshawj 
Nim  Sewi;  Wim-shu;  Nimskews}  Nim-rskews;  Nim-sirs;  Nim-sus;   Sim- 
sa-wa)...  Band  and  rancheria  on  headwaters  Butte  Creek,  near  edge 


of  timber,  lifteen  miles  northeatt  of  Chico.  { 
chopdo  man,  Jl^ck  Frangii 


/n^o^MAf/^n  fi^^ 


old  Mit- 


Nish-e-nam  (Neshanacks?  Nishinam;  Ni-shi-nam).  • .  Division  of  Midu  in- 

ifabiting  valley  of  Bear  River  (Powers,  Dixon,  Merriam  ).  See  also 

/ 

Nis-se-nan*   Called  Tanko  by  the  Northern  Midu  (Dixon) • 

Nis^se-nan  (Necenon;  Ne^enom;  Ne^se-nan;  Neeshenam;  Nis-se-non)# • • 
Southeast  division  of  Midu,  in  foothills  from  American  River  south 
to  between  Middle  and  South  Porks  Cosumnes*  Merely  the  word  for 
Indian  people  — here  pronounced  Nis-'se-nan  (Merriam  1904)*  The 
same  word  on  Bear  River  is  pronounced  Nish-e-nam  (Powers;  Merriam). 

Nis-se-noni#«  Nis-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  first  tribe  east  of  themselves, 
^P  Ai^rican  River* 

Nis-sim-pa-we-nan. • •  Midoo  tribe  on  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers  from 
Sacramento  to  near  Yuba.  Their  name  for  themselves  —Often  slurred 
to  Pa-we-nan-. 


../ 


Noi-yu-ke  (Noiyucans;  Noi  Yucans;  Noi-yu-cans;  No^vike)...  Name  used 
by  Northern  Midu  for  related  tribe  about  the  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather  Rivers(Gieger  I860).  See  Yubas. 


/,  . 


Northeastern  Midu  or  No-to-koi-yo  (Dixon  1902;  Merriam  1909)* 
Northern  Maidu. —  Loeb  (after  Dixon  );  Pomo  Folkways,  172,  1926. 


No- 


to-koi-yo  (Notoma)  and  No-to-koi-yo  mi-dem...  Ivlidoo  tribe  in  Ame- 
rican Valley  and  liig  Meadows,  Plumas  v^ounty.   Their  name  for  them- 
selves. Also  applied  to  them  by  several  related  tribes  /on  the 
south  and  southwest.   Kow-wahk  name  for  the  tribe  northwest  of  main 
Yuba  (including  Sierra  City,  Downieville,  and  Camptonville). 


'^■i':1^:['V:-'^r'v...,:.-,   '  -  i  v  / ;.7i '''^iMr '"';^  i^^'l^^i^tsVii 


'•'i^r 


( 


V 
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» 

t 

Ho^to.koi4o  mi/dein  and  In/yan-num  mi/dem...   Mame  of  No/to-koi^yo  of 
Big  Neadows   in  their  own  dialect. 

No^to-koi4rum...  Tahn/kum  (of  Stanfield  Jill)  name  for  tribe  at  Smarts- 
ville  and  "up  mountains.   •• 

/ 

Notoma...  Northeastern  Mi du  (Dixon  I905). 

No-to-mah...  Mitch-op-^do  name  for  northeastern  Midoo  (No-to-koi^yo) 
Name  said  to  be  in  Kon^ow  or  Ti4ah  language. 

No-to-musse...  Pa-we-nan  naUte  for  tribe'  on  American  River  reaching  from 
^about  seven  miles  above  Sacramento  up  to  Fairoaks. 

\ 

Notos  (Notonans;  Hotoa^'ngcows) Easterners. 

0 

0-e-do-ing  ko^yo   (Oido^ngkoyo). .  1  Village  in  Big  i^adowa  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Prattvil]^,   Plumas  County   (Dixon). 


.  / 


Oi-dim-mah...  Mitch-op4o  name  for  Yah^nah  of  Upper  Deer  Cre^k  (From 
Oi-dah,  north).  ^  .    ^ 

Oioksecumne...  Vills^e  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft).  Not  to  be 
confused  with  Sekumne. 

Okpam...  Former  village  on  west  sfde  Feather  River  (gust  below  Sesum) 
below  Marysville  (Dixon). 

Olash,  Clashes...  See  Ollas. 

I 

9 

Oleepa  (O-lipas;  0-li-as,  ffohnson  I85O,  0-lip-pas). . .[rormer  village 
on  ^Fea-ther  River  twenty  miles  above  Marysville  (thrity-two  miles 
above  mouth  of  Feather  River).  See  also  0-lo-lo-pah.  ' 


/ 


/ 


Ol-la  (0-la;  011a,  Ollas,  Olash,  Clashes,  Hol^lah). . .former  village 
on  west  side  Feather  ^iver  opposite  mouth  of  Bear  River  (Powers). 
On  west  side  Feather  River  about >ne  mile  above  Nicalaus  (Bidwell). 
••On  Sacramento  River  just  above  Knights  Landing"  (Dixon).  See  Hoi/ 
lah«. 


Wi^"^^ 
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0-1^-lah-pah  (0-lo-lo-pah|  Oleepas?  O-lop-as;  Ololo^aij  0-lol-lah-pi; 
Hololipi;  Ho-lil-le-pa;  Hoilil-li-pahj  Holil-le-pas;  Holilepae; 
Holoaloopia;  Hol-o{Ciu**pa4j  Jollillepas). . .  Village  on  Featner 
River  about  two  miles  south  or  southwest  of  Oroville.  —(On  south 
eide  Yuba  River  in  valley,  above  Bo-kah  (B.T.)» 

0-lo-lo-pah...  Village  on  northwest  side  Feather  River  about  two  miles 
•  south  of  Marysville.  Language  essentially  same  as  Mitchopdo. 

Oneshanate  (Onee-sh^n-a^tee)...  Sacramento  River  tribe  below  Jn.  of 
Feather  River,  May  be  Poo^e-win. 

0-no-cho-mah  (On-cho-mo;  Onopomaj  On-o-po-aa|  Ont coma)... Former 

Village  at  Mud  Spring  five  miles  south  of  Placerville,El  Dorado 
County..  '       . 

On-o-po-ma  (18  Treaties)**.  See  G-no-cbofinah* 

Ooncows...  Typagraphical  error  for  Concows. 

/  /■ 

Oos-to-ma  (Oostomas;  Us-to-ma;  Ustoma;  Ustu)...  Band  at  rJevada 

City  on  Yuba  (Powers  I874) 

Oos-tah-mah..  Name  given  by  Kow-wahk  for  their  old  rancheria  at  north 
side  Nevada  City. 

/ 

0-pel-to  (Opelto)*...  i^'ormer  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  ••at  the 
Porks'*  (Powers)* 

t 

/ 

0-pok  (opok)...  Former  village  between  florth  and  Middle  Forks  Cosumnes 
River  near  Nashville,  El  Dorado  County  (Dixonj.. 

0-pok-i-ki...  Former  Pawenan  liillage  on  each  side  Sacramento  River 
eight  miles  above  Sacramento* 

O-so-ko...  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  their  band  in  American  laiiey, 

/ 

0-tah-ke...  Mitchopdo  village  on  Big  Chico  Creek  about  half  mile  below 

mouth  of  Sandy  Uulch  Creek. 


(7-\ 


¥.rvi 
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/, 


0-tah-ke  (Otakay;  Otakii  O-tar-kij  Otakimma?;  0-ta-ku«-ni)..  .Former 

village  on  main  Chico  Creek  below  Sandy  Gulch  in  foothills  bet- 
ween Big  and  Little  Chico  Creeks  a  Tew  miles  east  of  yichopdo 
(Dixon).  Village  Otakumnej  people  Otakey  (Powers), 

Otakimma...  Given  by  Gatschet  as  inhabitants  of  Michopdo  village  en 
Chico  Creek  . 

% 

Pah-ke  (Pachi?j  Pake}  Pakip  Paiki)...  Village  on  Mud  Creek  near  its 
junction  with  Big  Chico  four  and  a  half  to  five  miles  west  of 

i 

Chico,  or  near  Cusa  Lagoon,  north  of  Chico  (Dixon). 

I 

Pah-kem...  MitcKSpdo  rancheria  on  west  side  junction  of  Mud  Creek 
with  Big  Chico  ^reek. 

4 

Pah-ke-mah^le  (Pacamallies }  PalZ-kah-mah-le  j  Pah-ke  mah^le;  Pah-rah^ 
mah-le  ;   Pakamallii  Pa'^ka-mal-li ;  Pa  Qamalii  Paqa  malij  Pe-ka-soo-e? 
Puk-kah-mah)...  Achomawe  and  Modesse  name  for  Northeast  Midoo  (No- 
tokoiyo). 

» 
Pahm-pah-kahn...  Kow-wahk  name  fpr  their  old  rancheria  on  present 

site  of  Anthony  House  (Name  of  more  recent  one  being  Ko-ko-chah.) 

i 

Pa-kan-chi  (Packnohe). ..  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 
Palanshan  (Palanshauj  Palanshawl). ..  Village  in  Sacramento  Valley 


/ 


(Bancroft).  Probably  same  as  Panpacan. 


_y 


_  ^ 


_/ 


Pa-nan  or  Pa-we-nan...  Slurred  forms  of  Nis-se  Pa-we-nan. 

Pan-koi-yo...  Kow-wahk  name  for  old  rancheria  northerly  from  Challenge 
and  believed  to  be  No-to-koi-yo. 

Pan-pa-kan  (Palanshan?  ^.^^Pacans;  Panpakan;  Paupa^an).,.  Village  on 
Deer  Creek  near  Anthony  j^ouse,  Nevada  County  jfpowers,  Dixon) 

Pap-pook...  Kow-wahk  name  for  rancheria  aboux  a  mile  east  (above) 
Grass  Valley. 


r   '■'■■"J  ' 
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./ 


Patcamisa...  Yana  name  for  Midoo  (Dixon). 


/ 


Paw-puk-ko...  Mitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe  at  Cherokee, 
Butte  (i'ounty. 

Pe-dow-kah...MitchSpdo  village  on  each  side  Sacramento  River,  opposite 
Munroeville  Island.  Told  me  by  the  very  old  Michopdo  Jack  ij^rango. 
He  thought  the  village  was  occupied  by  both  Michopdo  and  the  Win- 
toon  tribes  of  the  west  side. 

Pe-^kah-Boo^le  (Tik-e-soo^e-e,  Tikieui-i).  .  .  Hat  Creek  At- ts^-ka-'i 
name  for  Northeast  Midoo. 

Penutian  family...  a  super-gjroup  proposed  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  1912 
as  comprising  Wintoon,  Midu,  Mewan,  Olhonean,  and  Yokuts. 

Pe-tut-taw...  Mitchopdo  name  for  their  former  rancheria  about  a  mile 
south  a  Dayton  and  half  or  three  fourth  mile  southwest  of  Sap'^sa^ 

Pico  Indians...  Tribe  between  Middle  and  bouth  Porks  Feather  River 
(Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1951). 

Pitsokut...  Former  village  lifteen  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento  near 
present  Roseville,  Placer  County  (Dixon)  (May  be  same  as  Bat-si) 

P"ol-mot...  Mitchopdo  rancheria  at  Bidwell  Spring  six  or  seven  miles 
,  sast  of  Chico. 

Po-ma-nio...  Given  in  Chico  Record  of  December  28,  I929,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  signing  Treaty  of  Chico  Creek  at  Bidwell  Ranch  August  1,  I937. 
No  such  tribe  was  mentioned.  The  name  is  that  of  a  man  (Po-ma-ka  ) 
signing  for  the  Sim-sa-wa  tribe. 

Poo-e-mah...  The  Mooretown  Kum^o^^win  or  Ti4im  and  the  Chico  Mitch"5pdo 


name  for  Tahn-kum  of  Stanfiel|(.Hill. 


y 


/. 


Poo-lak-ah-too  (Pulacatoo,  Pu-lak-a-tu;  Pulakatu)  ...  Former  Wishinan 
village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 


HMg^'i'^ 
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Poo-Boo^ne  (Bashoneesj  Bashones}  Bushaney;  xtushonej  Bushones;  Bushoney; 
Bushune;  BushUmnes;  Bushunes;  Bushnyj  Bushenyj  Piyunij  Poosoonas; 
Pushune;  Pushune :  Puahune';  Pujune}  Pujarej  Punjuni;  Pusunaj  Pu-su«J' 
na;  Pusux^*}  Pusunilnne;  Puzhune;  i'uzlumnel. .  .former  Pa-we-nan  villa- 
ge ge  on  north  bank  American  Kiver  close  to  Sacramento  Hiver  and  im- 
mediately north  of  city  of  Sacramento.  Source  of  the  ridiculous 
family  name  Pujxman.  J)ixon  given  Pusune  as  one  of  his  four  "Nishi- 
nam  divisions." 

Pujunan  Family...  Stock  name  ( Pujune  Latham  1856;  Pujunan  Powell  1891) 
is  Mldu.  ' 

Pu^uni  (Piyuni;  Pujaraj  Punjuni),..  Errors  for  Poo-soC^ne  (see  also 


FS-we-nan). 


P' 


Puzhune...  Dana  MS;  Hale,  Ethnograph. Wilkes  Expd.j  222,  1846."see  Poo- 


soo-ne. 


quotoas  (Kwotoa)...  Former  band  at  Placerville  (Powers). 

fiidge  Indians...  Tribe  between  Middle  and  South  i'orks  Feather  River 
(Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1#51). 

Sa-ap-kahn-ko#.#  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  their  band  at  Mountain  Meadows* 

Sah-mah...  J?'ormer  Pawenan  village  on  each  side  Sacraniento  Idver  one  and 
a  half  miles  below  mouth  of  American  River  (now  in  Sacramento  City 
cemetery)* 

Sak..*  Notomusse  village  on  north  side  American  Hiver  seven  miles  abo- 
ve Sacramento  (westernmost  village  of  Notomusse)*  The  inhabitants 
of  SSic  were  called  Sffkum^e  (Se-kxam-ne;  Sekumne;  Sekomnej  Sekamne, 
Dans  MS,  Hale  222,  I846;  Secumnes;  becumni;  Sekumne;  Sicumnesj  La- 
comnis  misprint) • 

Sap^se«e«  Mitchopdo  name  for  their  former  village  about  half  a  mile 
southeast  of  Dayton  on  small  Creek  sometimes  called  Little  Butte 
Creek • 
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Sa-wim-mah. .  •  Kxxm-mo-win  name  for  tribe  on  the  west  ("below") 
in  the  Blue  Oak  belt  and  reaching  southwest  to  iiuarysville  and 
Yuba«  (See  also  Sow-wah-hah  ;• 

Se-dow-we».*  Mitchopdo  village  in  northeast  side  of  loop  of  Sacra- 
mento Hiver  southwest  of  Kusal  I^agoon  two  and  a  kalf  miles  Worth- 
west  of  Chico  Landing  and  one  qxxater  of  a  mile  below  Hamilton 
Bridge* 

Sek«««  Village  on  North  side  i^uba  River  below  Bo-tawk  (B*  !•  )• 

Se-kum-ne  (Secumne(8)  );  Secumney;  decuman;  Secumne;  S&oiomne;  Zicomne; 
Sioamne;  Sekumne;  Sekamne;  Secumne)««*  The  inhabitants  of  Sa*k  i 
or  of  Sek,  which  see* 

* 

Se^sum  (Sesum;  Seshums;  Sisumi;  Sisum;  Sisums;  Sidume?  Sicha;  Sishu; 
Lishu;  Te-shum?  Seusumne;  ^iusumne;  Siusumn;  Ziusumne;  Ziuzume*) 
•••Village  on  west  side  Feather  River  just  south  of  Mmal  and 
Between  Yuba  City  and  ^ok  Parm^ 

Sho-kum-im-lep-pe  (Shokmimleppe;  Shokumimlepi) . • •  Former  Nishinam 
band  on  Bear  River  (Powers) • 

Shoo-ta-mool  (Shootamool;  Shu^taT-mul;  ShUtaoaul ) •  •  •  J^ishinam  village 
on  Bear  River  (Powers)^ 

Sidume  (Lienhard  1898)***  Possibly  typographical  error  for  Sisum,  but 
may  be  Sekximne* 

Silongkoyo^* .  Village  at  or  near  ^iuincy,  Plumas  bounty  (Dixon) 


Sim-sa-wa  (Simsawa)...  Tribe  or  band  represented  at  meeting  of  Treaty 
Commrs  at  Bidwell's  ranch  on  Chico  Creek,  -^ugust^,  1851  •  Probably 
same  as  I^im  S'i^we^ 


Siwim  Pakan...  Former  village  between  5outh  and  Middle  Forks  American 
River  a  few  miles  north  of  t^elsey,  which  is  north  of  placerville. 
El  Dorado  County  ( Dixon) • 
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So-lak-e-yu  (Solackeyu;  Solakiyu)...  One  Wishinam  band  on  Bear  River 
(Powers) • 

Sook-soo-koo..«  Mitchopdo  village  on  east  side  bacramento  River  oppo- 
site K^sal  and  California  Islands  and  west  of  Kus41  Slough  one  to 
three  fourths  .north  (or  northnorthwest)  of  Chico  Landing! 

Soo-noos;  t)oo-noo-se  (Sunus;  i^u-nus;  Su-nu;  Sunuf  bunusi)*  •  •i*'ormer 
iijiitchopdo  village  on  east  side  Sacramento  River  south  of  Parrot 
Landing  and  on  Parrot  Grant,   (iirguello  18:^1;  Treaty  Commrs.  1851;  .. 
Dixon  1905). 

Southern  Maidu  (Dixon  1902 ) 

bow-wah-nah*# .  Kumt*mo-win  name  for  tribe  of  Colusa  region  on  Sacramen- 
to River  (Ko-roo  and  Pat-win).  (See  also  Sa-wim-mah) 

T^doika...  Village  near  i>urham  on  -^ig  Butte  Creek  south  of  Chico  (Dixon) 


Tagus...  See  Ti-kus. 


_/ 


Tah-kow...  ^s-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  their  own  people  at  Poo-soo-ne 
rancheria,  ^Iso  called  Tah-kow- by  the  ^otomusse. 

Tahn-ku{..Kow-wahk  name  for  related  tribe  at  Auburn  (Rancheria  Aw^pul-lS). 

Tah-se^ko-yo  (Tasikoya;  Torsi-ko-yo;  f\lsikweyo)f  .^  ?^prmer  village  at 
Taylorsville,  Plxxmas  County  (Powers  1677;  ^ixon  1905) 

Tahn-ku. . .  Tahn-kum  of  Stanf ield  Hill  name  for  tribe  at  Nevada  City 

(••Other  tribes  call  us  same  '•) 

^/ 

Tahn-kum.f  The  Midoo  tribe  of  Stanfield  Hill,  Yuba\County,  say  they 
have  no  general  name  for  themselves  feut  use  rancheria  names.   They 
are  called  Tahn-kum  (Tahn-ku)  by  tribes  north  of  them  ,  and  Poo-e- 
mah  by  the  ^oretown  Kum-mo-win  or  Ti-yim,  and  by  the  Chico  H.t- 
chopdo. 


./ 


Taicnida  (Taitchida  and  so  on  )  . • .  See  Ti-ched-dow 


iira,t: 
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Ta'^lak  (Talac;  Tallak).*.  Mishinam  band  on  l^ower  Bear  Hiver  (Powers  1874) 
Tamlocklock  (Typographical  error  for  Yamlocklock) 

Tanko  (Tainkoyo;  T^koma;  Tankum). .  •^^rthern  Midu  netme  i'or  Southern 
Midu  (Chever  1871;  Dixon  I905  and  I9IO)  S^Kjl      \  oJk^  -  f^^^^  * 


Ta-tan-wu-tu*.*  Mitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe  on 
Concow  Creek  on  ground  now  occupied  by  Spring  Valley  Reservoir 


Tausune  (possibly  Poo-soo-ne). • •  Sacramento  Valley  (Sutter  1848)» 

Tawn  im-but-tuk***  See  To-an-im-but-t\ik« 

< 

Tawsingcowl. •  North  place. 

Tafyima  (Ti-yim), .  .Name  used  by  northeast  ^idoo  for  Northwest  Midoo 
(Dixon  1905) 

Teingcow.,^  Western  people  or  place • 

Te-sh\am   (Lishu;   Teeshums;   Tishum;  Ti-shxim   •••   former  village  on  west 
side  Feather  River  above  Hok — between  tuba  and  Bear  Rivers   (Powers 

1874) 

Tet-tem-mah..*  Name  given  by  Kow-Wahk  for  their  old  rancheria  at  south 
side  i^evada  City* 


Tchik-e-me-se  (Tchikimisi;  Tcikimisi). • .  Former  village  between 

North  and. Middle  Forks  Cosumnes  River;  on  south  side  tlosumnes  River 
not  far  from  mouth  of  Camp  Creek  (Dixon) • 

Ti»..  Kow-^wahk  word  (meaning  west)  used  for  Mooretown  tribe  (^Kum-mo- 
win*)  J  also  M  for  people  at  Enterprise  and  Bald  Rock* 

Ti-e»#».  Kow-wahk  name  for  Ko-mo^win  (Mooretown  Country) •  Also  called 


Naw-^to-koi-yo  (north  to  Bucks  ranch)but  not  the  No-to  koi-yo  tribe 
proper  — confusion  due  to  meaning  of  word  •^Northeastern^. 

Ti-ing  koi-yo...  Mitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  triie  at  Yan- 
kee Hill,  Butte  County. 


i-^^i 
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Tik-e-soo-e-e  (Tikisui-i). . •  Hat  Creek  ^tsookae  name  for  Midoo  (Dixon 
1905),  bee  Pe-kah-soo-e  • 

Ti-kus-se.#«  Village  at  iiogtown  (Magnolia) 

Ti-im**.  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  tribes  on  the  west. 


./. 


.  /  . 
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Ti-im  or  5?i-yim  (Ti-e,    singular)*..   Tahn-kum   (of  Stanfield  Hill) 

nsjne  for  Kum-mo-win  of  Mooretown   1  Enterprise,  Bald  Rock,   and  Bid- 


well  Bar« 


■  Ti-im  mi-dem  or  Ton-kum...  j^lidoo  tribe  in  low  country  west  of  Big  lUa- 

dews  (Bucks  ranch  and  Kon-kow),  in  Big  ^eadbws  dialect  (No-to-koi'-yo). 

Tik-koom^. .  Kum-mo-win  name  for  tribe  in  Oroville  regipn  (talk  same 


as  Sa-wimt^mah  of  Marysville). 


Ti-kus  (Ta-gusj  Tagus;  Taikus;  Taiku;  Taikushij  Tigres)...  Former 
village  near  Cherokee  or  Pentz's  in  mountains  at  heat  of  [Dry 

V   Creek,  Butte  County,  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Chico.  (Adam 
Johnston  I85O;  i^ixon  I905) 

Ti-kus-se...  ^itchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe  on  site 
of  present  Magalia  (or  Dog  town)  on  west  side  of  canyon  of  West 
Branch  Feather  Hiver. 

Ti-ched-dow  (i'i-se-daj  Taisidaj  Tai-chi«da;  Taitchida;  Tychedas)..* 
f^ormer  village  on  west  side  Feather  River  --a  very  large  town 
(Powers  1874).  Few  miles  southeast  of  ^arysville(Dixon  1905) 
South  of  Yuba  River  and  below  Me-so  (J3i  ^i^;^j^^^ftp    1  T^ 

Ti-e  (Ti,  Nawfto-koi-yo). . .  Sames  applied  by  the  i^ow-wahk  of  Neva- 
da  City  to  ^^ooretown  tribe  (K\im-mo-win),  reaching  north  to  Buck's 
ranch;  and  to  people  at  Enterprise  and  Bald  Rock.  1 

Tinan  (Tinon)...  Nissenan  name  for  |4^kizumne  tribe;  means  ''West 
people** 


> 
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Ti-nan...   Kow-wahk  name  for  Down  West   (Southwest)   tril)e» 

A 

Ti-yim,  Tayima#.*  Name  use  by  northeast  Midoo  for  foothills  division 

of  northwest  Midoo  (Dixon  I905) 


/ 


/ 


flA 


To-am-cha  (Toamtcha;  loam-cha;  Tomcha;  Tochasj  Tom-chaw)«.»  Band 

formerly  on  left  (eastVbank  Feather  River  east  of  Lomo,  Sutter  Coun- 
ty (above  Yuba  )  (Powers  1877;  i^ixon  1910) •  ^onifichaw  village  on  south 
side  Yuba  River  below  Nan-nah-nah  (&«&•)•   On  East  side  Feather  Ri- 


ver (about  half  a  mile  from  river  )two  miles  above  mouth  of  Yuba 
(Bidwell). 

y  0  \ 

To-an-im-but-tuk  (Toanimbuttuo;  Toa^-im-but-tukj  Tawn  im-but-tuk;\ 
Toanimbuttuk)^ • •  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers  1874^  In 
No-to-mus-se  language  name  means  small  pine  tree« 

/ 

To-koma».«  Sacramento  Valley  Midoo  name  for  Midoo  of  foothills  (Dixon 

1905) 


Too-e# . .Kow-wahk  name  for  rancheria  at  Chicago  Park  one  or  one  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  Buena  Vista. 


/ 


/ 


To-se-me-nik  and  To-sim-me-non.  • .  North  Mewtik  (of  West  |toint  and  lone) 
name  for  Nis^enon. 

To-se-mus-se* • •  i*is-sim-pa-we-nan  name  meaning  "North  people",  applied 
to  Chico  tribe  (Mitchopdo). 


To-se-win...  Sub-tribe  at  folsom  and  vicinity  (So  called  by  Nissenan 


/ 


of  Cosumnes  River).   May  \)e   same  as  No-to-mus-se* 
Ton-kak...  Mitch-^op-do  name  for  tribe  on  middle  Feather  River(Kum*mo- 


/ 


V\A  ^  y 


win  of  Mooretown  region  ).   Name  said  to  be  in  Kon-kow  or  Ti-mah 
language,  ^'^^o   called  Ko-mo-mah. 

To- sow- wan- no. . .  Name  giv^n  me  by  Kow-wahk  for  their  present  rancheria 
Campoodie  at  Nevada  City. 

Ton-kum  or  Ti-im  mi-dem...  Name  in  Big  Meadows  dialect  of  No'^-to-koi-yo 
for  Midoo  tribe  in  low  country  west  of  Big  Meadows  (Bucks  Ranch  and 
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Kon-kow) 
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To-8i-ko-yo  (Tosikoyo). . .  Village  in  Indian  Valley,  Plumas  County  (Po- 
wers)*  See  Tawsingcow. 

* 

To-sow-^wan-no.*.  Kow-^wahk  name  for  their  people  from  Nevada  City  region 
and  northerly  to  San  Juan  and  Challenge • 

To^to  (Totoj  Totos,  i'iaryBville  Weekly  Express  1858;  Totu)J^*  .Band  in 
foothills  on  Honcul^  Creek  near  Oroville  (Powers  1877) 

Totoma..*  Former  village  on  east  side  North  Pork  Feather  River,  about 
midway  between  Yankee  and  Hengy,  Butte  County  (Powers  1877;  Dixon 

1905) 

T8aktona..«"Maiclu  division  Idving  beyond  Bidwell  Bar,  Butte  County" 
Handbook  1910). 

Tsamak  (Chamak). . .  Tsaunak:   Former  village  near  Sutter's  Fort,  Sa- 
ijramento  (Dana  MS}  Hale,  222,  I846).  See  Sah-mah. 

•  •        • 

Tsam  Bahenom...  Former  village  short  distance  northeast  of  Mootetown, 
Butte  County  (Dixon  1905^ 

Tsekankan...  Pormer  village  few  miles  southeast  of  Nevada  City  (Dixon 
1905)  ~ 

Tse-lim-mah** •  MitchOpdo  rancheria  on  north  side  Big  Chico  Creek 
three  or  three  and  half  miles  northeast  of  Chico- (opposite  Fo- 
rest  Station)* 

'  Tsoo-lam-s"a-we  (Palanshan;  Palanshawl;  Tsulsunsewi;  Tsulam  Sewi)#.» 
Midu  name  of  Chico  Creek  and  people  at  its  head  (Curtin  MS  1885, 
Dixon  1910) 

Tsoo-lam  se-we...  Mitchopdo  rancheria  on  *^ittle  Chico  Creek  ,  aj^paren- 
tly  near  Boness  Ranch  (location  uncertain). 


r  t 

Tsuka*..  Former  village  near  Porbestown,   about 
ville,   Butte  County   (Dixo^i  I905) 


12  miles   east  of  Ore- 
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Tum-me-lik  (Tumbaloj   I'ummeli). . .   wewuk  name  for  Nissenon  (north 

people,    same  as  Toise-menik).      Tummeli    .   Given  by  Dixon  as  Midu   di- 
vision  on  tjouth  Fork  American  River  from  a   little   above   Co loma 


V 


to  Riverton. 


Tutude...  Band  at  Seventeen  mile,  Glenn  County  (west  ox  Sacramento 
River)  in  1853  (Judge  T.E.  jones— Kelsey). 


•    I 
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Tuzhune...  Misprint  for  Puzhune  equals  Poo-soo-ne. 

Tychedas...  Former  large  village  on  west  side  Feather  River  below 
Oroville  and  above  fioncui  Creek  (Powers).  See  Ti-se-da. 


Uba(Ubu), ..  See  *uba» 


/ 


Us-to-ma  (Ustoma;  Us-to-ma;  Ustu)«..  Ustu  of  Bancroft, 
in  Sacramento  Valley,  may  be  same.  See  Oostomas. 


for  village 


Valley  Indians  ("Mountain  and  Valley  tribes  (Bidwell's)"). ••  Name  used 
for  Indians  originally  inhabiting  Sacramento  Valley  around  Chico 
(Rebellion  Records  1897) 

Vesnak  (Veshanacks;  Vesnacks;  Vesnak)...  Band  said  to  be  southwest 
of  iiemshoos  (Taylor  1860)j  said  to  be  on  Sacramento  River  north 
of  Sacramento  (Bancroft  1874);  said  to  be  near  junction  of 
American  xtiver  and  Sacramento  on  South  side  (Handbook  1910). 
Dixon  gives  Vesnak  as  one  of  his  four  "Nishinam  divisions." 

Vubum....  Error  for  Yubiim  equals  Yuba* 
,Wa-chuck-naoo.  See  Ma-chuk-na# 

V^ah-kah-dut...  Name  given  me  by  Kow-wahk  for  their  present  rancheria 
Campoodie  at  Nevada  City. 

Wahl-lok  (Wahl'^lak;  Wallock)...  Former  Pawenan  village  on  east  side 
Sacramento  River  near  Fremont.  The  people  were  Vlahl-lah-kum-ne 
(VKalacumnie  J  Walagvua'^es ;  Wallakumnes,  Walaku^jne).  To  be  discri- 
minated  from  Me wan  tribe  of  same  name. 


.-<ri--.,  "Tl,'-' 
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Wah-nah-tahm...  Mitch^pdo  rancheria  on  north  side  Sandy  Gulch 
Creek  about  one  mile  northeast  of  Chico  and  on  eaat  side  of 
highway. 

Wah-wah  (wawah)...  Northern  Piute  name  for  tribes  west  of  i'orthern 
Sierra. 

« 

Wah-wahl-too-pah-ah  (Wawaltupaa).. .  Yana  name  for  Midoo  (Dixon). 

Wai-de-pa-can  (Waidepacan). . .  Band  represented  at  meeting  with  U.S. 
Treaty  Commrs.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851.  See  Wi-me-sa-pa-kan. 

Wal-la-kum-nes...  The  inhabitants  of  Wahl-lok. 

Wan-muck  (or  Wannuck;  Wannuck)....  Band  •r  tribe  represented  at  meeting 
with  U.S.  Treaty  Comairs.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851f  Possibly 
of  Wana  rancheria  near  iitockton. 

Wapum-ne  (Wajuomnej  Wapoomne;  Wapoomnef  V/apomney;  Wapoomney;  Wapunfnie; 
Wapumnies;  Wapumneyj  Wapumney;  Wo-pum-ne;  Wopumne)...  Village  and 
band  in  foothills  attributed  to  near  Latrobe,  El  Dorado  County  g^ 
to  near  Michigan  Bar  on  Middle  i'ork  American  River  (Dixon).  Dixon 
gives  Wapxuane  as  one  of  his  four  "Nishinam  divisions." 

Wemah's  Band  (»«Wemah's  name  corrupted  from  Guielermus,  given  him  at 
Mission;^)  Yuba  River  region. 

We-se-nah...  Former  Pawenan  villag(  on  each  side  Sacramento  about  nine 


if* 


miles  above  mouth  of  American  River  . 


ODOC 


Wil-lil-lim  (willem)....  Mitcho'pdo  village^half  or  three  fcmrths  miles 
southwest  of  Mitchopdo  (about  four  and  a  half [miles_  south  of  Chico) 
on  same  creek,  sometimes  called  Little  Butte  Creeks 

V<il-le  (Willie;  Willey;  Willys)...  Sacramento  Valley  tribe  (Chfver  1870); 
former  iwidu  division  in  butter  County  (Handbook  1910^. 

Wi-ma  (Wima;  Wyma)...  tillage  on  Feather  River  (Powers)j  May  be  same 
as  Mimaiy  Mimal* 


.SKi*SS 


»V.i--,. 


.  50- 
/ 

Wi-me-sa-pa-kan# . .  Wissenan  village  a  little  below  Latrobe  in  western 
El  Dorado  County  (Chief  Hunchup.  ) 

Wo-ko-dot  (Wokodot)* •.rormer  village  at  Nevada  City  (Dixon  1905)* 


Wo-pum-ne* • •  See  Wapumne* 

/  -  / 

Vmrt-ta  gow-wahk...    One   of   the  i^^owwahk  names  for  themselves*  A  Midoo. 

tribe  between  WLddle-upper  Yuba  and  American  Rivers,     ^iso  called 


/ 


/ 


Kow-wahk  and  **e-sem  gow^wahk*  Their  names  for  themselves. 


/ 


Ya-cum-na  (Sa-cum-na;  Yacumna)...  See  Sak  and  Sekumne. 

Yah-le-soom-ne  (Yalesummy;  Yalesumne;  Yalesiuanej  Yalisumni;  Yalesumni; 
Yaleyumne;  Yuleyumne;  Yassumnes;  Yaesumne;  Yah-li?i## .Tribe  on  west 

A 

bank  lower  Sacramento  (Hale  from  Dana  1846).   Former  village  near 
Salmon  Falls  on  south  side  South  Fork  American  River  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Placerville  (Dixon  I905).  (Two  tribes  and  localities  may- 
be here  confused,  ) 

< 

/ 

Yah-lis...  Former  Hissenan  village  close  to  Latrobe  hill,  western  El 

Dorado  County.  Are  not  the  Yalesumne  (Yalesumni,  Yalisumni,  Yaesximne) 
the  people  of  Yah-lis? 


/' 


-/ 


Yah-mah-na-poo. • •  Former  Pawenan  willage  on  north  bank  American  River 

r 
half  a  mile  above  its  mouth  (  a  quater  mile  above  Poosoone^* 


Yah-00-kb  (Ya-u-ko;  Yauko)...  Former  village  about  seven  miles  north- 
east  of  Chic©  (Dixon  I905) 

Ya-ma-do  (Yamado)...  Tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs.  near  Yuba  River, 
July  18,  1851.   t>robab-ly  Tamaku  rancheria  just  south  of  South  Fork 
Yuba  River  (Kroebe^'594y''T925]!). 

I 

m 

Yamako  (Yamagatock;  Yamlocklock;  Yumagatock). . .  Former  village  about 
eight  miles  westsouthwest  of  Nevada  ^ity  (Dixon  1905)|  about  nine 
miles  of  f|evada  City  (Dixon  in  iiandbook  1910), 

Yam-man  nim-mah  (from  Ya-me^'-ne  or  Yam-me-ne,  mountains)...  Mitch'opdo 


name  for  the  Midoo  of  the  mountains  east  of  Chico. 


.iKBSas;^ 


H 
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Yam-man-hu« • •   Former  village  on  north  bank   ^uba  Kiver  where   town  of 
Marysjjirille  now  is    (BsS% ) 


Shvvel  ToJv\ 


/ 


Yam-man-ne-poo.  •  •  -"^ormer  village  on  south  side  Bear  Hiver  opposite 
Nik-koo-le. 

Yas-see  (Yassee;  Yas-rsi)#**  Tribe  or  band  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs. 
near  forks  of  Cosumnes  Kiver,  September  18,  1851« 

Yek-kal-le. • •  Former  Kotcmusse  village  on  north  side  American  River 
a  little  below  Faroaks. 

Yiikulme...  Former  village  on  west  side  Feather  Kiver  just  below  Hoako 
(Dixon)«    Probably  scune  as  Yokolme# 

Yodok...  Former  village  on  east  bank  American  River  just  below  junction 
of  S|outh  Fork  (Dixon).   The  Nissenan  name  of  the  main  American  Ri- 
ver is  Yo-dok-um  s^-o.  J 

Yok-kol  (Yukalj  Yucal;  Yokolme;  Yukumne;  Yukulmesj  Yukulmey;  Yukae 
(misprint  iatham  1854)  )•••  -Former  Pawenan  village  on  west  side 
Feather  Kiver  a  Little  below  Nicolaus  and  opposite  Plximas  Landing. 
(The  people,  York^ol-me;* 

J  i  ^ 

Yo-ko-lim-du  (Yokoalimduh;  Yo-ko-lim-duh). . .  Former  l^ishinaa  village 

-  0n  Bear  River  (Powers  1874) • 

Yo-kol-me  (Yokulme;  Yo-kol-mies;  Yokil-me;  Youcoolumnies j  Youcoulumnes; 
Yukolumni;  Yukulme;  Yukulme;  *ukulmey;  Yu-kul-m^;  Yukutneys  (misprint); 
Yukelmeys;'  Yok-kol-m^}  Yu-kool-m^;  Touser-lemnies?  Kulme;  KQl-mehj 
Goolmehs;  Yiikulme?). . •  The  inhabitants  of  Yok-kol* 
Pa-we-nan  village  on  west  side  Feather  River  opposite  Plumas  Lan- 
ding, three  or  four  miles  south  of  Sutters  Hok  farm  (B^.  )T"  dIi»^  \tt^ 


Yol-la-mer  (Yollamerj  Yo-la-mir.).  ..  Tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs. 
near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851) 


,-1  .■,  V-".~ '■?!'.' 1 


'^l 


\            v 

/ 

■ 
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Y«-lem-hu,..  I^otomuaee  village  on  south  side  American  River  below 


/ 


Polsom;  easternmost  of  Notomusse  villages. 

Yow-koo(Ya-u-koj  Yaviko)  ...  MitcHopdo  rancheria  on  south  side  Big 
Chico  Creek  perhaps  a  mile  above  Tse-lim-mah  (which  is  three  or 
three  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Chico  )• 

Yo-tam-mo-to  (Yotammoto). ..  Former  village  nej^r  Genesee,  i'lumas 
County  (Dixon  1^05) 

Yuba... "Tribe  of  Maidu  Indiansi ..who  lived  in  the  Feather  River  about 
twenty  miles  above  its  juncture  with  the f Sacramento."  Placerville 
Republican,  California  ^uly  11,  1927. 

Yu-bah  (Yuba J  J^uba  J-ndians,  Sacramento  Daily  Demi  State  Joum.  1856; 
Yuba,  Lienhard  1898;  ifubas,  San  Francisco  Daily  Pacific  News  1852 j - 
Yubas  jJohnson  1850;  Yuba,  Yubas,  California  btate  Journal].1857;  Yu- 
bas,  Marysville  Weekly  £xpress  1858;  Yuva;  Yuvas;  Vubum;  Uba;  Ubuj 
Nevadas;  Yubas  Indians,  Daily  Alt a  California,  April  6,  1852;  Yupu) 
...  Village  on  west  side  feather  River  at  mouth  of  Yuba  River  (Ne- 
vadas and  i^oi-yu-ke).  See  also  Yu-poo.  Yu-bah  was  on  soutn  side 
mouth  of  Yuba  River,  on  east  side  ieather  stiver  (HcS.). 


Yu-bah  musae  and  Chi-em-wi-e. . .  Pawenan  names  for  Yuba  tribe  (»t*^) 


\ 


Yu-bah-mus-se  or  Chi-em-wi-e...  Nis-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  Yuba 


^Ui^Tt 


PK 


River  tribe  (fourteen  or  more  rancherias)* 


Yukal  (Yucal);..  See  Yok-kol* 
Yukulme  (Yukulmy)...  See  ^olf-kol. 

Yukutney...  Band  in  foothills  of  north  or  northeast  Placer  County 
Bancroft). 

Yu-dow^e.  Mitchopdo  village  on  souta  side  Big  Chico  Creek  opposite 
mouth  of  Sandy  Gulch  Creeks 


,v  .v. 


,  ...,^.^  ..  _...-.-j,  ,,  . 


^v/,*'  •VJ' 


f 
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Yulu  (Typographical  error  for  Yubu)...  Village  in  Sacramtnto  Valleyi 
stock  uncertain  (Bancroft.). 

Yumagatock*.,  Village  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft).  Stock  uncertain. 
May  be  people  of  Yumam. 

Yum-mut-to*.*  Mitchopdo  rancheria  at  Porks  of  ^ig  and  Little  Butte 
Creek  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Chico 

Yumam. ••  Former  village  on  site  of  Oroville  (Dixon  1905) 

Yu^poo  (Yu-pooj  Yu-poo-mu-se;  Yupuj  Yuba)...  i'ormer  village  on  west 
side  Feather  River  ("West  of  Marysville/'Dixon  1905;  on  site  of 
present  ^uba  City,  Dixon  1910;  "Below  Knight's  Landing"  ir-Chief 
Hunchup). 

Yu-soom-ne  (Yaesumnes;  Yajumui;  Yasumnes;  Yasumni;  Yosumnies;  Yus\imne) 
...  Former  village  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft).  Stock  uncertain; 
Ray  be  Cosumne. 

Yut-duc  (Yutduc)...  Tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs.  on  Chico  Creek, 
August  1,  1851.  Possibly  same  as  ^odok  . 


r^  -•■  i 


Midoo  tribes,  bands i  and  vil 


A-chup 


/ 


•  •  Former  No-to-mu-ee  villa^^e  on  H   side  American  Iiiver  *  of 
San  Juant— 


Ahiii-koi-yo.t^Kow^^wahk  name  for  old  rancheria  at  ColfaXf 

^hn-nah-pett«  former  Ho-to-mu^se  village  on  N  bank  ivmerican  Kiver  where 

Fairoaks  now  is  (opposite  Kis-kis)*-- 


-/ 


/  S 


A-kwah.#«  Former  Ho-to-mii-se  village  N  aide  American  Kiver  four  miles 

aoove  A-ohup#  — 

n 

Auburn  Indians##t  Kame  used  ior  Indians  in  vicinity  of  Auburni  Placer 

Co«  (Sacramento  Daily  De^iOoratlc  State  Jotamal  ) 

Aw-pul-la#**  Kow-wahk  for  Tahn-ku  ranoueria  at  Auburn# 

Bah-hatip-ke*.*  Mitcnopdo  village  ou  Bidwell  Ranch  (present  Indian 

village  in  »W  part  of  Chico)# — 


/        / 

Bah«-he»yu  hoo-loo-koo« 


•  • 


Village  on  Sand;/  Gulch  about  5  miles  V  of 
Chico  —not  to  be  confounded  with  Bi-j^  on 
Feather  River#-— 
Synonomyt  Bah  Yu,  i>ixon  1905  • 

Bayuy  Powell t  1891 • 


/ 


flaht-tche   (Bah-tse  or  Baht*srf^###   fcitchopdo  name   for  rancheria  on  W 

side  Sacramento  River  at  Jacinto •     Belorigs  properly   to  Win- 
toon  tribe  I   but   said   to  be  shared  by  MitchopdOt«*«» 
Synonomyt  i^at«*si«««   Xribe  meetint  Treaty  Comiiirs*   at  Bidwell 

Ranch  Chico  Creek t  Aug*   1,   1831«— IB 
Calilornia  Treatie8(l852)   1905|   Royce, 
(1899)   1901.   May  be   saine  as  iritsokut 
Of   i>ixo    f   located  near  iiosevlUe*   Dixon 
19051   Handbook  1910. 

Bah  Yu,    A>ixori  I905  —  See  Bi-yu. 
Bai-yu,   Powers  IBIT...   See  i^i-yu 


.1 


':>'^^^ 


:g<y 


Midoo   tribes 9   bands i   and  villaiies 


A-chup...   Jf^ormer  ITo*to-mu-se  village  on  N  side  Am^rioau  Iviver  W   of 

San  Juan«-*«* 

AYu.^ko±^yo...Kow^vfaYik   name  for  old  rancheria  at  Colfax^ 

Ahn-nah-p##,.  foruer  Wo-to-mu^se  village  on  N  bank  i^merican  Kiver  where 

Fairoaks  now  is  (opposite  Kis-kie)*-- • 


-/ 


/    S 


A-kwah.#.  Former  No-to-miihse  village  N   aide  American  River  four  miles 

auove  A-oiiUp«  — 

Auburn  Indians* •#  Name  used  ior  Indians  in  vicinit/  of  Aubuini  Placer 

COt  (Sacramento  Daily  lie  iOcratic  State  Journal  ) 

Aw-pul-la*»*  Kow«-wahk  for  Tahn-ku  rancueria  at  Auburn* 

Bah-hatip-ke*.*  Mitcnopdo  village  o..  Bidwell  Ranch  (present  Indian 

village  in  hit   part  of  Chioo)#~ 

^      /  / 

Bah-he-yu  hoo-loo-koo** •   Village  on  Sand^  Gulch  about  3  miles  *  of 

Chico  —not   to  be   confounded  with  Bi-^oi  on 
Feather  Hiver#— - 
Synonomyj   Bah  Yu,   i>ixon  1905 • 

Bayu,    Powell,   1891 • 

Baht-tche   (Bah-tse   or  Baht-zc*^*  ••   liitchopdo  name   for  rarxheria  on  V 

side  Sacrainerito  Kiver  at  Jacinto.     Belongs  properly   to  Win- 
toon   tribe  I   but   said   to  be   shai^ed  by  kitchopdo^  — 
Bynouomyi  iiat-si#.«   !Cribe  meetinf  i'reaty  Comiurst   at  Bidwell 

Hanch  Chico  Greek,  Aug#   1,    1831  •—18 
Caliiornia  Treatie8(l852)  1905|   Hoyce, 
(189i>)   li*01.   May  be   eaaio   as  fitsokut 
Of  i'lxo    f   locatea  near  itosevliJLe.   Dixon 
19051   Handbook  I9IO. 

Bah  Yu,   A'ixon  I905  —  f'ee  Bi-yu. 


/ 


Bai-yu,   Powers  1877..,   see  iii-yu 


:>'■''  '.,r^i'<.'jii' 
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Ba-kah-mah-le..,  ;:ed«a«e  naine  for  No-to-koi-yo.   — i3ee  also  Fahtkah- 

mal-le   • 

£a-mom(liaaiom)..,   Keesenan  villa^ie  on  site  of  Shintjle  iti  HI  Dorado  Couni. 

ty,    7  miles  SW   of  Placerville. — 
synonomyi  iiamom,  ^ixorx  I905,   Handbook  I907. 

Basrionee,   iiancroft  1875 1   iiashoneea,  Taylor  I860   |  Baa  ones »  Bancroft 

1874 <   see  fhishiuunes  &  Poo-soo-ne* 

Bat-8i,   18  Calif,  Treaties   (185?)   1^05...   See  Baht-tchC* 

Bauka  (i^ixon  I905)....  See  Bo-kah, 

Bayu,    (Powell  1891), ••   see  Bah-he-yu. 

Ben-pi   (i3e-ne-pi  &  Benopi  tiisprints).  .♦  Tribe  or  band  meeting  U.  S# 

t 

Treaty  Coiiuars,   near  Yuba  Hiver,   July  18,   1851, 
SynonoKiyi   Be-no-pi,   Benopi,  C.  C.   Royce(1899)       I9OI, 

BenkHmkiJ  Mi««.    Village  between  M  and  Middle  ii'orks  Keatner  River  in 

Butte  County  (Dixon)   I905 

Be-no-pi   (or  i>enopi),   C.  C.  Bpyce   (l«99)   1901...  See  Bem-pi 

Bidwell  Tribe. •# (Mi tchopdo)   bar.d  on  iiidwell  RaricK  at  Chico(Taylor) 

Synonomyt   Bidwell •s   ladicxrie,    Daily  Alta  Califs   1852 

**ijidwell»8  Inaians    (Mountain  and  Valley 
tribes" ••Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State 
Journal (from  Maryswille  Expreeo   18^6 ) 
Bidwell   -fndians,   liidwell    tribe*.  •   Sacramen- 
to Daily  DaCiOcraiic  Btatei Journal, (from  But-? 
te  ..ecord)   lli^S. 
Bidwell   tribe,   Taylor,    183^-1862 • 

Bi-yu*t.  iJand  on  %   side  Featiier  x^iver  below  j^roville(j>Q.ver8#)  Village 

on  west   side   Yuba  river  below  Bo-kah   •  —  (from  Blind  Tom) 
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,/ 


sytionomyt  Bai-yu,   Powers,    1877, 

Siyous,   Powers,   1674 • 
Bah  Yu,   Dixon,   1^05 . 

Booa(8),   Powers  1874   •••See  So^kab 

Bog&rs,   Johnston  1630.  ...  Bo->kah 

Bogas,  Johnston  16^2.. »  See  Bo-faah 

Boika,   Powers,   1877»»»  See  Bo-kah, 

Bo-kah...  Kancheria  at  G*ldley  Bridge  on  if'eat.er  hiver.—  Band  on 

W  Bide  Feather  River  fibovo  honout  Creek   (Po   ers)» 
Synonoay  t     Bauka,   i>ixon  1^05;   Handbook,   I907 

Bocafs),   Powers  1874 

Bogars,  Johnston  18^0;  bacrauieuto  Daily  Transcript 
1850 

Bo-ka,  Powers,  1877 

Bokat  Powell,  1891# 

Bo^as,  ffohnston,1^53,  1657 

Eooku,  iiandbook   (Curtin  MS  1385)  I907. 


Bo-kah...  Village  U..  side  of  Yuba  Kive>  below  0-l«l-lah-pi.—  (Blind 

Tom),  Not  to  b  confused  with  village  of  same  name  at 
Oridley  Bridge  on  Feati.er  Kiver.— 

« 

'  -  ■  •         i     ,     . 

Boo-sha-aool««»  Nishinan  band  on  Bear  Uiver  near  RR  crossing  (Powers) 

1874# 

Synonomyt  Bu-sLa-muli   Po  era  1877. 

Bushaniul,  ^ai.abook  19^7« 

Bo*taT/k,..   Village  N  side  Yuba  hiver  below  Toiu-chaw.  —  (liliud  Tom) 


BotokOt##   Given  by  Dixon  as  \illage  \i 

Bo-t\ik  B^-o  is  Beer  Creek#— 

ay 
Buba.s.  bee   iubd. 


side  Feather  Rivei*  below  Oroville. 


li 
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/ 


1 1 


■ytionomyi  iJai«yu,   Powers,    1877, 

Slyou8»   Po/vers,    1674* 
Bah  Yu,   Dixon,   1<?05. 

Booa(8),   Powers  1874  ...See  lo-^kah 

Bogars,  Johnston  1830. . •  Bo-kah 

Bog.as,  Johnston  1632.. •  See  Bo^kah 

Bo-ka,  Powers,  1877«..  See  Bo-kah. 

Bo-kah...  lianoheria  at  Gpidley  Brirlge  on  r'eat;  er  Kiver.—  Band  on 

W  side  Feather  River  abovo  Honout  Creek  (Po  era). 
Synonoay  t  Bauka,  l»ixon  1905;  Handbook,  I907 

Boca(3),  Powers  1874 

Bogars,   Jounston  18^0;   i>acraiiiOnto  Daily  Transcript 

1850 

Bo-ka,  Posers,  1877 

Boka,  Powell,  1891. 

B0fe:a8,  Johnston, I953,  1857 

Eooku,  tiandbook   (Curtin  MS  1665)  1907# 

Bo-kah,. •  Village  W*.  side  of  Yuba  River  belo\7  O-Wl-lah-pi* —  (Blind 

Tom).  Not  to  b  confused  with  village  of  saine  name  at 
Oridley  Bridge  on  Feather  Kiver.— 


/ 


Boo-sha-mool...  Nishinan  band  on  Bear  Kiver  near  RR  cros-^ing  (Powers) 

1874* 

Synonomyi  Bu-aLa-mul,   Po  ers   1877. 

Bushaciul,  //ai.dbook   19^7. 


Bo*tawk...   Villa£;e  N   side   Yuba  Kiver  below  Toiu-chavr.  —  (iiliud  Tom) 


Botoko...  Given  by  Uixon  as  \illaee  V» 

Bo-tuk   sk^-o  is  \i^^T  Creek.-- 

Buba. • •  bee  Yub^. 


side  Feather  River  below  Orovilie. 


*>• 
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Bubu  (stated  by  Gatieu  or.  authority  or  autter  to  be  distinct  from 
"Yubu")  ,,. Sacramento  Valley  trib<  (Slitter) 


/ 


./ 


Budfda  iiii-deia,t,  No-to-koi-yo  naiue  for  Modok*— 

iiusheny-Indiaas  (spelled  Jbushny  and  Bu8hunes)f  •#   See  BushusunesA 

Poo-80o-ne# 

Bushoney   (tpelled  Bileihaneyt   i>ushune|   Bushanet.t   See  iiuBhummee  & 

Poo-soo-net 


I 


k 


itushiuomeSf 


t  Former  village  N*  of  Ajnerioan  Kiver  (Halej  Tayler)* 
(See  Pooaoonee  ) 

Synonomy  i  Baohoneei  Bancroft  iaY5# 

Basnoneesi  Taylor  lb60t 
BasixDnesi  Busnoriedi  Bancrolt  m74* 
BuBheny  Indians  (spelled  iiushtiy  and  Bushu- 
nee)  H«  Lienhard,  16<^& 
Bu8honey»  zJuahaney,  Bushune,  i-ushanej 
Sutter  1661  \ 

Bushumnes  (or  Pujuni),  Hale  IB461  Bancroft 
1674^ 


Busnumnii  Latham  1834 # 


/ 


Cha-pah  Aus-se**.  poriaer  villa^^e  at  (iold  Hill   near  ^olciaa    ,  on  icuth 

Fork  American  Kiver#—   (   Not   to  be   coui.sed  nfith 
Mewan  tribe  Chap-pah-uime  at  Kinghts  Ferry) b— 


f     t 


Chah-kow-win  koi-yo##.   Kow-waiik  naxae  for  odd  rai.cheria  at  Bloouifield* 


/ 


Cheoo  Indian8###    see  Chico   Indians  ana  ixIitch'OpdOt 


C he-em- duhp  #.   jwishinan  village  ou  i^ear  Aiver   (Powers)   1^17 • 

Synonoiyt     Chu-em-duh,    Powers   1877. 

Chueindu,   Handbook   1907# 

Che-no».«  Hauchoria  on  west  side  «>*acraiuQato  hiver  at  .Mo:-roeville 

4  V 

just   south  of  moutn  of  .Stony  Creek   •  — 
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Of  lnt«reit  historically i  Reprsseuted  at  moetins  of  0«8«  trea- 
ty Commr*.  on  Chico  Creak  iiutrust  1,  1851,  Visited  by  Arguello  in 
1852.  (H,  B.  Brown  lfS»  Vocabulary  and  Drawin^is  1852) 

Properly  belot.ga  to  Wintoon  tribe  but  shared  with  the  MitcnTJp- 
do«  Pronounced  Tsa-ne  (or  Oha-ne)  by  the  Mitchopdo,  and  Tse-fxo  (or 
Tsen-u^)  by  the  Wintoon  »Koeia\ik  •  tribe, 
aynononiy  i  Chene,  Bidwell  1877. 

gheno,  Ordaz  US   1821. 

Che-no,  18  Calif.  Treaties  (1852  )  1905, 
China,  and  Chino  Village,  U.  B.  Brown  1851  &  1852, 


.  f"- 


Chico  Indians. ••  Band  in  vicinity  of  Chico  (maryeville  Weekly 

Kxpressy  1636)«  See  Mitchopdo* 

Synonomyi  Checo  Indians,  Daily  Alto  Calif,,  July 
1852# 

Chi-em-wi-e  and  Yu-bah  mu8-*8e###  Pa-we-nan  names  for  Yuba  tribe#  — 


5f 


(Blind  Tom). 


^/ 


y 


Chl-muB-se.t.   Wis-sim-pa-we-nan  name   for  Patwin  and  Patitin  (iCoroo) 

from  JCnights   Lanuing  (Lil^ke)  up  to  Kah-sil^above  Colu 


8a««-«* 


Chino* ••   See  Che«no« 


Chi^soot**  Kow-wahk  name  for  Borthern  Piute  tribe#  — 


Chu-em«>du»«»  See  Che«*em-duh« 


Chu*em«-duh««  •  3ee  Cne«-em<»duh* 


Chupumnes.f  Village  near  Sutters  ?ort« 


Colomat#«  See  Koloma  • 


Co*lu«««  See  Ko-loo 


Coiaoangcowt*  t   Southern  people  or  place    ( 


). 


If.'  -y^T  y 


■'.^."ii! 
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Oonoow««»  Band  in  valley  of  samt  name   •-<-  see  Korikow* 

T 
Cow  Gow.^t  /ypdg.   error  for  Concow. 

Cooluieh8«»9   Band  aud  village  on  \\    side  Feather  ^dver  above  Bear 

Kiver   (Powers )#   Probably  same  as  Fa-we-aan  village   t 
Yokulme,   Yu^kool^mey    v^hioh  was  on  west  side  Feather 
River  opposite  Plumas   Landing  (   J   or  4  miles  south  of 
Sutter's  Mok  Farm).   — 
iiynonomyi     Kul-meh,   PoiArers.   1877» 

Kulmehy   Powell »   1691. 

Yu-kool-mei 


Cosumnes;**   See  Ko-BOom«iie8«*«   Village  between  Amerioan  and  ijokelumae 

Cu^lee   (Culee«#«  bee  Cu-lu^ 

Cu«»lu»*«  Band  represented  at  meeting  of  U«S«   Treaty  ComniWS*   at  Forks 

of  Cosumnes,   Sept#   18,   1851«   See  Ko-loo  &  Ko-roo# 
Synonomyi     Cottlu  (Colu),    18  Calif.  Treaties |   1832. 

Co^lui  C«   C«  Boyce   (1899)  1901. 

Cu«-leet  Bureau  Ktht   (1699)  1901. 

Culee,  C.   Ct  Royce   (   1899)   1901# 

Cushna...  Barid  in  mountains  of  S  Pork  Yuba  Hiver  (Taylor)   186lt 

Synonomyt       Cusha  (en or  for  Cushna)|   Scuoolcrait,    In- 
dian Tribes,   lb55t 

Cush-nas,   Johnson  1850 j    1853 1   Sacraiueato  Daily 
Transcript  1850. 
Cushnas,   i3ariCroft,    1974 • 

Das-pah   (Das~pe)«««   Kow--wahk  nair^e   for  raticheria  at  Grass  Valley* 

Das-pia  (l)aspla)«»*   Tribe  or   bana  at  meeting  U«o«    treaty  Cornmrs* 

near  Yuba  hiver   ,   Julv   18,   1851  • 

Dow-ba-mus««  •    .ashoo  name  for  Mis-*8t-non« 


w^^ 

«*-^^:,l^ 
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Eagle   Lake  Indians...  Mame  used  for  Indians  in  viciuity  Eagle  LaKe 

(Rebellion  Records   1897). 

r 
t 

K8^ken^ne««*  Former  Mitchopdo  villa(5e  on  W  side  Butte  Creek  j^  mile 

K  of  Durhain(  on  south  side  of  road*). 
Synonom^i   Erskines,  Rept.  Coiuinr.  Ind.  ki'£T.   for  1850 

Johnston,  1857 |  Sacramento  Daily  Transcript 
1850) 
Erskin,  Johnston,  1850 
Erskins,  Johnston,  1850;  Johnston  1853* 
Eekenimma,  Catechet,  1879* 
Es-kin,  Powers,  1877 • 
Eskin,  Powell,  1&9.1* 
Eskini,  Handbook,  1907 
Lskins,  Powers  1874 

Es-ki-un  (§skivim),C*C.  Royce  (1899^  1901. 
Bs-kuin,  18  Calil\  Treaties,  (1852)  1905* 


i 


Es-nah-kah^U8-se...  N/issenon  village  between  N  and  Middle  Forks  Cosu- 


mnes  Kiver  (Chief  Hunchup's  rancheria.) 


Peatuer  Kiver  Indians. ••  Name  used  for  Indians  on  I'eather  River* 

Synonomyt  Feather  Kiver,  Gei^er,  1858. 

Feather  Kiver  Indians,  Lienhard, 


1898  V 


Haiit»«»  See  lii-it» 


Ha-me-ting-V o-le-yuh...  Former  Nishinan  village  low  down  on  Bear  Ri- 


ver (   Pojtfers)   1874  • 


S 


ynononjyi  Ha-mi-ting-Wo-li-yuh,  Po^vors  1877. 

Hamitin.oliyu,  iiaudbook,  1907« 
Kymatiae,  Qidwell  MS  (Chamberlain 
&  v,ells,  1879) I  not  located. 


Hangtown  Indians...  Mame  U8> d  for  Indians  in  vicinity  of  mining  town 

of  Uangtown  (present  Placervilie)  bacraueuto  DslXJUa 
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«^ 


M 


y  Dem«    State  Journal t   1636)« 


Hawk  (or  Ha«^k  de-se)    •••   see  llBk   • 


Hawk^awkt.t  Kormor  rS-we-nan  village  oa  Feather  River  near  Lim- 

mahnt 

He<^he-yu»##  Former  village  on  N  side  Yuba  .iver  between  Yuba  and 

Feather  and  about  4  milee  abo^e  Junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather,  (BtT#)# 

* 

H«l*to».*  Former  village  on  Honcut  Creek  (Povera  1877 )« 

bynononyi  Hel^to(8),  Jrowers,  1877* 

Ueltos,  Fov^ers,  1874* 
U^to,  Powell,  1891k 
Holholto,  Dixon  1905 1  liaudbook  1907* 

M 

Hemben.t*  Pormer  yillag«  on  N  fork  American  River,  6bile8  15B  of 

Colfax,  Placer  County  (Dixon  1905) 


Hi 


/. 


Nishinam  trioe  at  Colfax,  if'oreat  Hill,   ai 
Synonomyi     Hai"it,  McCJee  •'I90O"    (1903) 


ada  City  (McGee) 


Hoi-dukt«»   Kow-wahk  name  for  tneir  old  ranch*  ri a  at  Jduena  Vista* 

HlAc.**  Midoo  rancheria  on  ^est  side  ifeather  iviver  about  i.  iiLles  below 
mouth  of  Yuba  Kiver«  Sutter's    'Hock  Farm'   waa   tiaiaud  ior  tuis 
village.     Called  Hawk  and  Hawk  de-se   b:,'   the  Ko-roo  of  Coluaa. 
Synonomy   t       Hawk  and  Hawk  de-se   (Ko^roo  name.)* 

Hoacks,   Powers   1874 • 
Hoahko,  aandbook  1907* 
Hoak,   Powers  1877l   i^owell  li>9l|  "woaencraft  I85I 

Sen,  Ex.   Doc.   4,   1855* 
Hoako,   Dixon  I905. 
Hoaks, 

Hock,  Gat  ten   (in  L>utter«s  Rep't.    1847  )|  Sacramen- 
to Dail^  Transcript  1850;   Derby,  Sen»   Doc* 
I85O1   Saint-Aiiiant  1854 1   Taylor   (fro*ii  Marystille, 
Calif.   Herald  Kov.   I856)   l860|  Bancroft  (after 
Sutter)   18741   iiurnett  1880|  Reprint  in  Ore. 
Hiet.    boc.   -uart.   I9O41   Sutter  I8ei|   V.ells 
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1682}  Bancroft  I6864 
IIock(8),   Johnston  1850  and  1855l   R«p»t*  Conimrs 

Ind»  Affrs.    1850  and  1851;  V^ozeucraft  1851. 
Hocktiin,   Ohever  1670)   Bull*   Eauex   Inat*   1870* 
Uoka, 
Hok  Hok« 
Huk. 


/ 


Hoancut(8)  or  iloaa-kut«*.  See  Uonkut  * 

* 

HoltcLa»«#  Erroneously  given  by  Uaudbook  aa  ^liivlsion^  of  Midu  on  Rock 

Creek 9  northern  Butte  Co 4  But  the  name  oitdah  is  merely 
the  word  for  north  in  Mitch"6/do  language,  ana  tht:  people 
on  Rock  Creek  ^ere  of  l»i  i toon ,  not  Midu,  stook* 

Hokomo###  i*ormer  village  on  K  side  Middle  Pork  Feather  River  north 

of  Mooretown,  Butte  Co#  (Pixon  1905) 

Holholto***  Jj'ormer  village  a  few  miles  aouth  of  Mooretown  (Dixon  1905) 

see  Hel^9« 

Holilepa  (ho-lil-le-pahj  Holoaloopisj  Holoipi|  ^^ollilupe  Indians, 
Hollilupes,  Marysville  vieekly  Express  18^8 j  ilol-o~li^pai|  iiololitpai, 
Hololupif  Ho-lo-lu-pi|  Hololipij  Hololupal,  Jollillepa,  01-lol-lah- 
pi)##j  Band  on  west  side  Feat^^er  Kiver  opposite  Oroville  (Powers 
1804)See  O^lo-lo-pa^i 


Hollah(0-la|  Olashf  Olahesj  01-la|  011as)#^ 


Jf'ormer  ^Paw  nan  village 

on  east  side  Feather  Kiver 

1^  miles  above  Lim^mahn* 


Uol**lo«-wi«ir»  Former  Pawenan  village  oci  west  side  l>acramento  Kiver  op- 
posite mouth  Feather  Kiver* 

Eosa«««  Band  at  Nevada  City* 

f  r 

Ho-nam-nian,**(**west  people*')  Mitch-op-do  name   for  tribe  on  west   side 

Sacramento  Kiver.  AlbO  called  Me-ni-nuh  Ki-doo   ('•Ot;*er 
side  people'*)  v 


'vpmffz" 


:.K":'., 
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Hon-kut  (Hoancutj  Hoankutf  Hoan-kut;  lloncuti  Hornkut  Indians ,  Saorameuto 
Daily  Transcript  1851)...  yormer  village  on  east  side  i**eather  River 

just  below  mouth  of  Honcut  Creek  (Biawelit 

Powers )t 

Hool-pooin-ne»##   NisHBim-jia-we-nan  name  for  first  tribe  south  of  Sacra- 

aento  City  on  Saoramento  River* 


/C 


/_. 


Hoo-min-n«^,»  Kum-mo-win  name  for  tribe  on  the  east   (iii^her  in  mountains 

—  No-to-koi-yo  Midoo), 

Hop-nom  koi-yo...  Notokoiyo  village  on  lights  Creek  in  North  Am  Indian 

lallsy  in  northern  Plumas  County. 

Uopnomkoyo •  •  •  Foraier  villag<5  on  Lights  Creek  in  North  Plumas  County 

(Dixon), 

Indak..*  Jfotmrnr  >iishinam  village  on  site  of  Placeryille,  Kl  Drado  Coun- 
ty ( Dixon)* 

In-no-poo***   j^uffl-mo^win  naCie  for  tribe  on  the  northwest   (Kon-kov  or 

Ti-mah* 

In* shin***  Yuke  name  for  Konkov  (Kroeber)* 

Intanto...  Former  Nishinam  village  of  Bear  River  (powers)* 

/  /  /  /  / 

In*yan-num  mi-dem  and  Ko-to-koi-yo  mi-demtaa  iiame  of  Notokoiyo  Midoo 

in  big  JErileadows   dialect* 

Jolihos.t*  Fomner  tribe  at   foot  of  mountiiins  on  Feather  River  about 

60  miles  above  Yuba  City   (Adam  Johnson  I650) 

Kah-de-mah«aa  Former  No-to-musse  village  on  nortr;  side  American  Ri- 
ver 9  ailes  westnortliwest  of  Sacramento   • 

Kan-loo-plo(KiQuplo)a ••  Former  Nishinam  band  on  Bear  River  (Powers)* 
JCah-nah~mah#*t  Mitchopdo  naae  for  all  people    10  south* 


'^<:v 


^•^- vWtli 


•  .'>^4a»  »♦• 
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I 


Kah-pa-ka   (Kapaka)««.«  J^ormer  village  on  Boar  Kiver  (Powers )# 

Kal«-lo-iaalu •  •  J^'oru^er  small  raacheria(:«ow  Tau-ku  Ui/Lnry  Thompsoa's   plaoe) 

at  Stanfield  I1III9   Yuba  Co. 

Kalkalya^.t  Isomer  villat^e  oa  slt^  of  Mooretown^.  Butts  County f   east 

elds  Miduls  Fork  Fsathsr  River  (Dixon). 

lCaw^ns««t   Kow-wahk  name   for  Placerville  region  tribe.    (Prob«  Ifewuk)* 

Kaw«^o..¥  Ni8-8im*pa<-we«-nan  name  for  Mo-koz-zum-me   tribe  or  tribes  on 

lower  COv      nee  itiver. 


Kaw<*yiml.«Ta][m-kuiD  of  Staniield  Hill   name  for  Lower  Feather  Elver  trl 


bss   (Yuba  and  Marysville   downstream)^ 


1  I  t 


/ 


I  f  *> 


Ki-dak-to..w  MitCKOpdo  foaTuer  viliate  a'  islholrt  distanoe  (say  ^  mile  ) 

east  or  their  village  ^ap-ss  (about  ^  mile  southssst  of 
Dayton  and  ^  milss  south  of  Chiool 


•  • 


Kiiiishewsu.   Kvelyn  HendrickSi   Oroville  Mercury -Hegisteri   Deoi   5   li^JO 


See  I4im-»se-we^ 


i  \  k 


Kis-ke  (Kishey,  Klske,  Kiskey,  KisKissi  Kiskyi  Kis-kis)*..  Former 

No-to-mus-se  village  o  *  sovith  side  Amerioan  River  at 
present  Fairoaks  (Opposite  Ahn»nah«*pe). 

Ko-ko-chah...  Kow-wahk  for  more  recent  rancheria  on  kite  of  Anthony 

House.  (  name  of  old  one  being  palim-pah-rkehn).  ' 

Ko-lo-ma  (Colomai  Koloma)...  Former  Nissenan  village  at  Coloma.  Given 

by  Dixon  a   ,...*:?  v>.  Lis  4  ••Nisuinam  divisions." 


K.o«-fflO.#.  Dow-wahk  name  for  ••Sacramento  tribe'^. 


i    t 


Ko-mo-mah...  Mitch-op-do  name  for  tribe  on  ilidale  Featuer  River  (Ktxrn- 

mo-win  of  Moore  town  region)  |  saivi  to  b^.  in  iconkow  or  Ti- 
mah  lanouage.  Also  oulled  Ton-kak. 

Ko-mo-moo-sem. ••  No-to-koi-yo  name  meaning  south  people  for  trib  on 

the  soMti.  toward  Xuba  Kiver  country ^ 


1 


•*\ 


f 


A 


^M,v-1^^• 
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KS-moag-gahk...  Kow-wuhk  for  related  Kinsenan  tribe  of  Colff^  region 
and  Yankee  Jim. 

Konkaw...  Evelyn  Hendricks,  ^roville  Mercury-Hegister,  Deo.  3  1950 

see  Konkow* 

Kon-Kow  (Canoow;   Caw-cawj  Conchowi  Concordi  ConConj  Conconej  ConcouBf 
Concowi  Con-Cow|  Con-Cons/; Con  Cowsf  Con  Cow  Indians,  Rebellion 
Reoerde  1997|  Conoowej  Conoows,  ilar^sville  meekly  Express  1838| 
COU-COW8)  Con-Cowi  Kankauj  Konkauf  Konkawf  JCo  yoang^uij   Onoco»8| 
Oonoows)...  Band  in  Conoow  Valley,  iiutte  County,  —Called  In 'shin 
by  the  Yuke   (Kroeber)i 

ito-mong-gahk,.  Waoe  applied  *>/  Kow-waiJt  of  Nevada  City  to  I<i8:5enan  tri- 
be of  Colfax  region  • 


Koa-loo««*  Former  village  no 


/ 


rth  side  P'eather  iliver  below  Tom-chaw  (B.T.). 


'« 


Koo-loo  (or  Kool-meh),..  Village  on  i'eather  River  east  or  northeast 

of  Gridley,  and  only  a  little  north  of  Bo-kah.  'x'he  people  were 
friends  with  the  Mitchopdo. 

Ko-saw-wo-no...  Tahn^kum  ol  Stanfield  i|ill  name  lor  Auburn  tribe  (on 
American  Kiver)* 

Ko-soom/nes  (Cosmnes).  •.  Said  to  r^ave  been  village  between  itoerican 
and  kbkelumne  Klverat 

Kotasi...  Former  village  3  miles  t.ast  oi  Greenville,  Plumaa  County  (Di- 
xon;« 

Kot-chuki,l  i'ormer  Pawenan  village  east  side  if'eather  River  2  miles  from 
Yo-kuli 

K.o-to-ah'^(Kwatoa|  Kwo-to-aj  .tuotoasj...  Nissenan  village  1  mile  above 

Placerville  (Chief  Uunchup.  ) 

,  .... 

Kow-wahk...  Midoo  tribe  between  *iiJ(ile  and  i/pper  Yuba  and  American  Rivers. 
Also  called  we-sem  Gow-*alik  and  Aurt-ta  gow-wahk.  Thoir  names 
for  thMU&elves* 


f;v--^3V 
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Ku-"*  (K\ik-«).,.  Tahn-kum  of  Staafield  Hill  naiue  for  Oroville  tribe, 

Kulaiapto...  Former  village  southwest  of  Mooretown  (Bet*«en  Mooretown 
And  Teuka)  Butte  County  (Dixon). 

ICulkuminh  (Kulkumlc  }  Kulmuic)...  Former  village  near  Colfax,  Placer 
County  (Dixon). 

Kul-meh  (Coolmehsf  Yokulme)  ...  Former  village  on  Featuer  River  (  Po- 
wers). See  Yo-kol-me. 

» 

Kulmuic...  Village  on  top  north  side  canyon  Korth  Fork  Auierioan 
River  where  Colfax  now  is  (Dixon). 

Ku-lo-mum  (Kulomum),.. Former  division  of  Midoo  at  Susanville,  Lassen 
County  (powers). 

Kum-bun-mi-dem...  No^to-koi-yo  name  for  Ea^^le  Lake  ,  Dixie  Valley 
and  Hat  Creek  tribes,  (Ap-woo-ro-k'ae  &  At-soo-ka-e); 

Kum-mo'lim-ini-dem...  Midoo  tribe  at  llonretowja  and  Enterprise. 
Kum^ffiO  sow-^win^h.rr  Kow-wa^  narueTor  American  Kiver  tribe  at 

Colfax  (  Hot  proper  tribal  name). 
Kum-mo-win...  Midoo  tribe  in  Mooretown  region.  Their  name  for  them- 

selves. 
Kwo-to-ahii.  See  Ko-to-ah* 

Kymatins.ii  See  iia-me-tingi 

Lacomnis  (Lekumnei   Locklomnee?;    Loc-lum-ne?).. .  Probably  eame  as 
Sekumne  (But  possibly  the  Itowok  Lalumne  or  Lakliimne). 

La-le-ke-aa  (Lay-le-kee-an;   Le<^li-ki-am|   Uali'fjl^ji. .  Kishinam     baud 
on  Bear  Kiver  (Powers). 

»  »  » 

Ud-le^pa  (Lid-li-pa)...  Mitminam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 

Lim-mahn  (Lanan,  Balbi  (After  Chamioso  )  1626|  Lamames;  Lamanesf  Lama, 
nnei  M^nue)...  Former  Pawenan  village  on  Feather  River  near  Hica- 
laus. 


% 


>  .  ■ 


mm 

mm: 
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LlshUsf*  (Typographical  arror  for  9i8hu)f 

Lo-ing  koi-yOf,.  Village  of  foothills  tribe  on  Dtadwood  Creek,  south 
of  Spring,  Valley  Keservoir. 

Me-ni-nah  Mi-doo..#  Mitch-op-do  name   for  tribe  on   west  side  Sacramen* 
to  River.  Means  "othar  side  people".  /4lso  called  Ho-n»iin-mRh(»*west 
people")*  . 

M¥-80...  Villagi  on  northwest  side  Yuba  River  south  of  Bi-yu  (fl.T.)* 

Uidu  (M*idoot  Mai'deht  Klaidu,  Gatsohet  1890 1  Midoo).**  Stook  name 
(Powers  1874) 

Uimal  (Memalsi  Miaiaii  Minal}  Minal-Indlans,  Idenhard  1698|  Wi-ma?) 

..»i?'ormer  village  on  west  bank  Feather  River  just  below  iiarysville 
(Bixon)*  Village  on  site  of  Marysyilie  (Ea  t  side  Feather  River) 
(Bid. ell). 


t        tt 


Mim*hal-le*'.v  Rancheria  on  Feather  Kivert  below  ix^ah,  Wi.ich  was  at 
Gridley  Bridget   (May  be  sarae  as  Mimal  ) 


Midoo  tribe  in  Chico  region,  Sacrarueuto  Valleys 
Their  name  for  themselves  • 


-  / 


Their  name  for  themselves  •        .         /Vl  i  ^  )t? 

Mitoh-op^do  CKa-chucks,  Johnson  1850;  Ma-ohuck-nas|  Ma-chuk-na; 
Mechoopda,  lloyce  lyo6j  Mechoopkaj  Microapdos;  Micuopdai  M- 
chop^daj  Michopdoi  Mich-op- do  j  Mitshopda;  .archUck*«naj  V^achuknas) 
.^.   former  village  on  plain  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Chico > 
on  small  creek  (bep^sim  se-we)  sometimes  called  Little  Butte 
Creekt  (Now  on  Bidwell  Ranch  —Rancho  Chico) 


0        * 


Mo<-law-kuffl. . .  Former  village  on  south  sxde  Yuba  River  about  one  mile 
above  old  Yuba  (B.T.). 

Xolma...  Former  village  near  Auburn  in  Placer  County  (Dixon  ). 
Mon^h  (Mon4xaw  or  ko-nb')...  Kow^^ahk  name  for  Aahoo  tribe. 

]ion4«-da  (Moheda)...  Jiand  or  tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs.  near 
tuba  River,  July  18,  18t)l. 


•       t 


»•*.'_•<  F.» 


/ 


/ 


V._  /. 
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/_ 


Mo<»ao  (  Uo-nah  or  l>io-naw)*«.  Kow-walik  name  for  Wakihoottrlbc* 

Moolamchapa  (Mulamchapa)  Ku-larar^ha-pa)*  «•  Forcier  Nlshenam  Yillage  on 
Bear  Kiver  (  Powers  )•      , 

Mum^ming  ko#«»  Former   big  Tan-*kum  rancherla  (jNow  Oak  Grove  Ranch  ) 
Stanfiald  Hill,  Yuba  Cok 

■ouutain  Xndinns  (Mountain  and  Valley  tribes  (i3i dwell *8)  — ^acramen«» 
to  Daily  i^emooratic  State  Journal  1856  (Prom  lliirysville  Express) 
#•••  Naine  looaely  applied  to  Indians  on  west  flank  oi  Sierra  £iDom 
Yuba  Kiver  to  South  Fork  American  Kiver  (Lienhard  18^8)« 

IJah«*kahn-kOii#«  Ko«*to«-koi-yo  name  for  their  bauc  at  big  Meadows  —now 


Lake  Almanor  Valley^ 


t 


I4ah«-*vvah««<  Former  Pawenan  village  near  Fremoni  at  Junction  l^'eather 


and  Sacramento  Rivers i 


/. 


/ 


/ 


Nakan  K6yo   (Nakankoyo;   Hakuffl{  Ka*kum)   Naku)«4«  Former  village  at 
Big  Sprln^i^  in  Mg  Meadows t   Pluioas  County}    named  used  albo  *U'or 
the  people  of  the  whole  valley*^    (Dixon  )• 

Nan4iah«mah«^«  Village  on  North  side  Yuba  Kiver  below  Ti^hed*-dow(fi«T«)« 

Naw-to-koi-yo#t#   Kow-wahk  naiae   for  Ko-mo-win   (Mooretown  country  rea* 
chi.ng  north   to  Bucks  ranch)*  Also  called  Ti-e  by  Kow^wahk   • 

Ned^s   tribe*  ••   Band  in  vicinity  of  Chico   (Marysville  Vveekly  iioc^ress 
1858). 

Neiu«*shaw  (Nemshani   i^emsnau)*  •  •   See  i>em  se^-we* 

i     *    ^ 

Ne^sem  Gow-^wahk###  Kow-4rahk  name  for  themselves  —a  Midoo   tribe  bet- 
ween  «<ddale»upper  Yuba  ana  Anierican  Rivers*  Aluo  called  Kow-^'wahk 

# 

and  Wurt-ta  gow^-'wahk*  I'heir  names  for  themselves* 

Mevadas  (Nevadap  Humboldt  Times  1856|  Sacramento  Daily  Pern*  State 
Journal  1836)***  See  Yubas* 


.  16  • 

Hik-koo-lef  f  •  Former  vllla£;e  on  aorth  side  Bear  Klver  opposite  Yain« 
man-ne-poo* 

Hem  iri$-we}  Mm  Sewe  (Nem-shoosi  Nemshan;  Nem-shaw;  Nemahousi  Itemshawi 
Kim  Sewl{  ])ilm-*8hu|  NlmskewB)  Nia-akewa;  Kim-sirs;  Ilim-sust   Sim- 
0a-wa)«»«  Band  and  ranoheria  on  headwaters  iiutte  Creek|  near  edge 
of  timbery  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Chioo.  Told  me  by  old  m±t^ 
chopdo  many  «^^ck  r'rangjf^i 

Hish-e-nam  (Neshanacks?  Nishinami  Ni-shi-nam)t  ••  Divit^ion  of  Midu  iu- 
ilabiting  valley  of  Bear  itiver  (Powers 9  Dixont  Merriam  )•  See  also 
Kis<»8e«iian«  Called  Tanko  by  the  Ij  rthern  l^Iiclu  (Dixon)« 

Nis-se-nan  (tleoe^onf  Ne^enom;  Ke^se«-nan}  Keeshenam}  Nis-se-non)*** 
Southeast  division  of  MidUy  in  foothills  from  Amerioan  Kiver  south 
to  between  Atludle  and  bouth  Forks  Uoaumnes^  Merely  the  word  for 
Indian  people  —here  pronounced  Misuse-nan  (Merriam  1904)*  The 
same  word  on  Bear  River  is  pronounced  Nish-e-nam  (Powers |  Kerriam)# 

Iiie-*se*nonl««  Nis-*8im*pa«>we«»nan  name  for  first  tribe  east  of  themselves^ 


up  Amprican  River« 


/     —  / 
Nis-*sim*pa-*we-*nan»««  Midoo  tribe  on  Sacramento  and  i^eather  Kivers  from 

Sacramento  to  near  Yuba«  Their  name  for  themselves  --^Of ten  slurred 

to  Pa-we-nan-« 


/ 


Moi-yu-ke  (Noiyucansi  I^oi  Yucansi  Noi-yu-cansi  No  uke)»«»  Mme  used 
by  i^orthern  i^ldu  for  related  tribe  about  the  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather  Kiver8(Gie£er  1660) •  See  Yubas« 


/, 


Hortheastern  Midu  or  «o-to-koi-yo  (Dixon  lS>02j  Merriam  1909)« 


Northern  Maidut—  loeb  (after  Dixon  )|  Porno  Folkways,  172,  1926» 

No-to«*koi-yo  (Motoma)  and  Mo<-to-*koi«*yo  mi**dem«««  I^lidoo  tribe  In  Ame« 
rican  Valley  and  i)ig  Meadows ,  Plumas  t;ounty.  Their  name  for  them- 
selves •  AIbo  applied  to  them  by  several  related  tribes  on  the 
south  and  southwest*  Kow-wa^ik  name  lor  ti^e  tribe  northwest  01  main 
Yuba  (incluamt;  Sierra  City,  l^ownievilley  anci  Camptonville)« 


■'i^;^ 


'-% 


^:rj^ 
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Ho^tookei-yo  ai-deu  and  In-yan>nua  ai-demt**  i^ame  of  No-to-koi-yo  of 
Big  Meadows  in  their  own  dialeot* 

lo-to-koi-/uia.«f  Tahn^kum  (of  Stanfield  ^ill)  name  for  tribe  at  Smarts- 
ville  and  **up  mountains  t   ** 

Not6ma«#t   Northeastern  Hidu   (Dixon  1903 )• 

Ko-to^mah«*t  Mitch<-op-do  naune  for  northeastern  Midoo   (Uo^to«-koi-*yo) 
Hamo  said  to  be  in  Kon-*kow  or  Ti-mah  lan^age* 

I 

Iio«-to^mu88e»»#  Pa^we^nan  na.ie  for  tribe  on  Ameriqan  liiver  reaching  from 
about  seven  miles  above  baorumeuto  up  to  Fairoaka* 

Notos  (Notonanei  Hotoangoows)* •#•  £astern6rs« 

0-e-do-ing  ko-yo  (Oidoingkoyo)*  «•  Village  in  Big  i^teadowa  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Prattvil^,  Plumas  County  (filxon)* 

\  <  \  ■ 

0 i- dim-mah . .  •  Mitch-^p-do  name  for  Yahf»nah  of  Upper  Deer  Creek   (From  • 
Oi-dah,  north). 

•'4  »  .  *  ,  . 

VM. 

Oiokseoumne«««  Village  in^Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft)*  Not  to  be 
confused  with  bekumne* 


•  t 


Okpam«#«  Former  village  on  «vest  side  Feati.er  Kiver  (just  belo^v  Sesum) 
below  Marysvilie  (Dixon)% 

Olashi  OlasheSfv*  See  Ollas* 

Oleepa  (O-lipasi  0-li-aa,  Johnson  1850|  0-lip-pas)# • •  Former  village 
on  J*eather  Hiver  twenty  miles  above  Marysvilie  (thrity-two  miles 
above  mouth  of  i»'eather  iiiver)*  See  also  O-lo-lo-pah* 

Oit-la  (0-la|  Ollai  Ollasi  Olasht  Olashes;  Hol»lah)...  Former  village 
ou  west  side  Feather  Oliver  oPiOsite  mouth  of  Bear  River  (Powers). 


r 


4    •    « 


On  west  side  leather  Uiver  about  6ne  mile  above  Mlculaus  (Bidwell)# 


"On  Sacramento  Hiver  just  above  Knights  Landing^  (Dixon)«  See  Hoi- 
Xah. 


.-i*^: 
><i^i 


'"^M 


•\ 


^ 
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/ 


O-lV-lah-pah  (0-lo>lo-p&h|  Oleepas;  O-lop-asi  Ololopaif  0-lol-^ah-pl| 
Hololipii  Ho-111-le-pai  Koilil-li-pah|  Holil-l«-pa8;  Uolilepasj 
HoloaloopiBi  Hol-o4au-pa4 1  Jollillepas),,.  Village  on  P«at.  er 
River  about  t.vo  ailes  eouth  or  southwest  oi'  Oroville.  —(On  south 
^ide  Yuba  River  in  valley,  above  Bo-kah  (b.T.). 


'    >    D 


0-lo-lo-pah.«»  Village  on  northwest  side  feather  River  about  two  miles 

<  t  »      ■  , 

south  of  Iferysville*   Languaeje  essentially  same  as  Mitohopdo. 


/ 


Oneshanate  (Onei-shan-a-tee)*.*  Sacramento  River  tribe  below  Jn.  of 
Feather  Rivera  Ma^r  be  Poo-e-win» 

O*no«*cho-aah  (On->oho-mo|  Onopoiaai  On-o-po-oai  Ontooma)*« •Former 

Village  at  Mud  ^prin^j  five  ailes  soutu  of  Placerville,El  Dorado 
County. 

On-o-po-ma  (18  Treaties),..  See  0-no-cboimah. 
Ooncows.**  Typographical  error  for  Conoows* 

Oos-to-ma  (Oostomasf  Us-to-ma;  Ustomai  Ustu)..i  Band  at  i^evada 
City  on  Yuba  (Powers  1874) 

Oos-tah-mah;.  Name  given  by  Kow-wahk  for  their  old  rancheria  at  north 
side  Nevada  City. 

0-pel-to  (Opelto)....  i'ormer  liishinam  village  on  Bear  River  "at  the 
Porks"  (Powers). 

0-pok  (Opok),..  Former  village  betweeu  llorth  and  Middle  Forks  Cosumnes 
Biver  near  Nashville,  iSl  Dorado  County  (DixonJ. 

©•pok-i«ki«»t  Former  Pawenaa  village  on  each  side  bacrameuto  River 
eight  miles  above  ;;5aciamento# 

0«*80-ko««ft  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  their  baaa  in  American  ¥ailey« 

0-tah-ke#**  iatchopdo  village  on  Big  Chico  Creek  about  half  mile  below 
mouth  of  Sandy  ^ulch  Creek # 


EJv.^^gr-'fej 


-  19  - 

O-tah^ke  (Otakay;  Otaki|  o^ta-kl;  Otakimma?!  0-ta-kum--ni)«.#Forner 

village  on  main  Chioo  Creek  below  Sandy  Guloh  in  foothills  bet- 
ween Big  ana  Little  Chlco  Creeks  a  few  miles  east  ox  (rLchopdo 
(Dixon)*  Village  Otakiimnet  peoplo  Otakey  (powers)* 


tx   a 


Otakimma*.*  Given  by  Uatsohex  as  inhabitants  of  Michopdo  village  on 
Chico  Creek  • 


^ 


Pah«-ke  (Paohi?f  Pakei  Pakip  Paiki)*«#  Tillage  on  Mud  Creek  near  its 
Junction  with  Big  Chico  four  and  a  half  to  five  miles  west  of 
Chico t  or  near  Cusa  Lagoont  north  of  Chico  (Dixon)* 

Pah-kem««*  Mltohopdo  rancheria  on  west  aide  junction  of  Jiud  Creek 
vith  Big  Chico  6reek; 

Pah*ke-mah-le  (Pacaaallies;  Pah-kah*mah«-le|  i'ah-ke  mah^le;  Bah--rah^ 
mah-le  |  Pakamalli}  i'a-ka-mal-^li;  Pa  %^amall;  Paqa  mali|  Pe*ka*800«»e? 
Puk-kah-*iiiah)*4*  '^chomawe  and  Modesse  name  for  NortheaBt  Midoo  (No«^ 
tokoiyo)* 

« 

Pahm-pah-kahn**«   Kow«»wahk  name  for  their  old  rancheria  on  present 
site  of  /inthony  <uou8e   (ijame  of  more  recent  one  being  Ko-ko-chah«) 

Pa-kan«»chi  (Pacanche)#*#  Kiehinam  village  on  Bear  River  (powers)* 

*  • 

Palaushan  (Palanshaui  Palanshawl)***  Village  in  Sacramento  Valley 
(Bancroft)*  Probably  aame  as  Panpaoan* 

^^        -/  '        /    -/ 

Pa-nan  or  Pa-»we--nan***  slurred  forms  of  Ilis-se  Pa-we-nan* 

Pan-*koi«*yo*«*  Kow-*wahk  name  for  old  rancheria  norti^ierly  from  Challenge 
and  believed  to  be  xio-to-koi-yo* 

Pan-pa-kan  (Palanahan?  jmnpacaus;  Paapakan;  Paupakan)***  Village  on 
Deer   Creek  near  Anthony  /^use^  Nevada  County  (Powers t  Dixon) 

Pap«»pook***  Kow-^ahk  name  for  rancueria  about  a  mile  t^ast  (above) 
Grass  Valley* 


7     , 

If 


■iKBiBig^' 


I 
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II 


Patcamiaa*..  Yana  name  for  itidoo   (Dixon)*  -^ 

Paw-puk-ko..*  Mitch"opdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe  at  Cherokee, 
Butte  ^ounty. 

/ 
Pe-(iow-kah#*#Mitchopdo  viliafis  oa  eacii  aide  Sacramento  liiver,  opposite 

IfunroevillG  Island*  Told  me  by  the  very  old  i^ichopdo  Jack  Frant^o* 
He  thougnt  tl.e  village  was  occupied  by  both  iiichopdo  and  the  ..in- 
toon  tribes  of  the  west  side* 

Pe-kah-aoo-e  (Tik-e-aoo-e-ej  Tikisui-i)**.  Hat  Creek  At-tsJ^^-ka-e 
name  for  Northeast  Midoo* 


r. 


Penutian  family*.*  A  super-group  proposed  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  1912 
As  comprising  vvintoon,  Midu^  Mewan^  Olhoneant  and  Yokuts. 

Pe-tut-taw*«.  Mtchopdo  name  for  their  former  rancueria  about  a  mile 
soutii  a  Dayton  and  half  or  three  fourth  mile  i>outhwest  oi  Sap^e* 

Pico  Indi  ns*e*  Tribe  between  Sidale  and  ;30uth  Porks  ij^eatUer  Kiver 
(Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1951)* 

s 

Pitsokut...  I^ormer  village  fifteen  miles  northeaat  of  Sacramento  near 

■'  >  - 

pres-nt  Roseville,  I^Iace^f  t^ounty  (i)ixon)  (May  be  same  as  Bat-si) 

1^1-mot***  -Aitchopdo  rancheria  at  Hidwell  Spring  six  or  seven  miles 
east  of  Chico* 

Po-ma-nio***  Given  in  Chico  Hecord  of  December  28,  19i^9t  as  one  of  the 
tribes  s  ^ning  Treaty  of  Chico  Creek  at  Bidwell  Ranch  August  1,  19)7 
No  such  tribe  was  m-  ntioned*  The  name  is  that  of  a  man  (Po-ma-ka  ) 
signing  for  the  bim-sa-wa  tribe. 

^     /  ,  _.  y     /  / 

Poo-e-mah***  Tiie  Mooreto«rn  Kum-mo-win  or  Ti-yim  and   the  Chico  MtcHopdo 

name   for  Tahn-kiun  of  Stanfielf  Hill* 

Poo«lak-ah-too   (pulacaloo,   Pu  lak-a-tu;   Pulakatu)    ***  I'oxmer  iiishinan 
village  on  Hear  Hiver  (Pov^ers)* 


—IP  ■■■'  I  ■*"*■ 


r^*>#'j 


..■m^^^'^i-^.  :ii 


V    .5;J^l:M•*y:o:*iJ^1^3^^!^^      / 
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i 


r. 


bh. 


Poo-*300-ne  (Bashonees)  Baehoaesi  Buahane/}  i>u3hone|  Bushoneai  Bushoneyi 
Bushune}  Bushumnesi  Bushunesj  Bushnyi  Bushenyj  Piyuaij  Poosoonas; 
Pushune;  Pushunet  Pushunej  Pujunej  Pujarej  Punjunij  Pusunaj  Pu-su- 
ua;  Puaim^j  iusunimnc  j  Puzhunej  Puzlumne|«# •former  Pa-we*nan  villa- 

je  ge  on  north  bank  American  Kiver  close  to  Sacrament  Kxver  and  ixn- 
mediatelv  north  of  city  of  aacraiziento#  Source  oi  the  ridiculous 
.  family  name  Pujunan^  Jlixon  given  Pusune  as  one  of  his  four  ^Nishi- 
nam  divisiona#** 

r 

Pujunan  Jj'amily*.*  btock  name  (Pujuae  Latham  1856|  Pujunan  Powell  Ib^l) 
is  ladu* 

Pu^uni  (Piyutiij  Pujaraf  Punjuni)*..  Srrors  for  Poo-8ol>'n«  (see  also 
HL-ws-nan)i  '  ^ 

Puzhune...  Uana  iflS,  Hale,  JBthnograph  Wilkes  Expd,  222,  1846*  See  Poo- 


»  •  ■ » 


80o-ne« 


iiuotoas   (Kwotoa)«««  former  band  at  Placerville   (Powers). 

RideTe   Indians. ••  Tribe  betwean  Middle  and  South  i«^orks  i?*eather  River 
(Sacran  ntd   Daily  Transcript  ll5l)r 


Vf 


/ 


/ 


S a-ap-kahn-ko • .  •  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  their  band  at  itountain  lisadows. 

Sah-maii#«.  i?'ormer  Pawenan  villai];e  on  each  side  Sacramento  Hver  one  and 
a  half  miles  below  mouth  of  American  River  (now  in  Sacramento  City 
cemetery). 

Sak...  Not<musse  village  on  north  side  American  liiver  seven  miles  abo- 
ve Sacramento  (westernmost  village  of  Notomus  e).  The  inhabitants 
of  S^  were  called  Sakumne  (Se-kum4ie|  Sekumne;  Sekomnej  Sekamne, 
Dans  lis,  liale  222,  1846;  Secumnes;  ./ecumnij  Sekumnej  Sicumnesf  La- 
comnis  misprint). 

« 

Sap-SG...  iaitch^prlo  name  for  their  former  village  about  half  a  uile 
southeast  of  Dayton  on  small  Creek  sometimes  called  Little  Butte 
Creek. 


mmt 


'^»I^^IS??. 


1   ^ 


\ 
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I 
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^^  / 

Sa-wlm-maii««»  K\xm«»mo-wln  naae  for  tribe  on  the  west  (^below*') 

in  the  Blue  OaJc  belt  and  reaching  southwest  to  ^zysville  and 

Yuba«  (see  also  3ow-waU«nah  )• 

Se«-dow-we*««  liitohopdo  village  in  northeast  side  of  loop  of  Saora- 
aento  i^iver  southwest  or  Kusal  i^agoon  t^o  and  a  kalf  miles  nortb 
west  of  Chxco  Landing  and  one  ^iiater  of  a  mile  below  Hamilton 
Bridget 

Sek^l.  Village  on  liorth  side  ^uba  Kiver  below  Bo-tawk  (B#  T#  )• 


Se 


/ 


•kum-ne  (Secumn#(8)  )}  Secumneyi  ^ecumani  ;3ecumne{  S&eomne{  Zioomnei 
Sicamnei  Sekumne}  iSekamnef  Secumne)«««  The  inhabitants  of  Sa^k  t 
or  of  Seky  which  see; 

Se»sum  (Liesumi  Seshumsi  Sisumif  Sisumf  Sisums}  bidume?  Sicha)  Sishu| 
Lishu;  Te-ahum?  Seusumne;  ^iusumne;  tiiusumn;  Ziusumne;  Ziuzume«) 
i^iVillage  on  west  side  Feather  Kiver  just  south  of  ii^m^^l  and 
Between  Yuba  Cit:  and  -^ok  Farmi 

Sho-kum--im«»lep-pe  (shokmimleppe;  iihokumimlepi).  ••  Former  Nishinam 
band  on  Bear  Kiver  ( Powers) • 

Shoo-ta-mool  (shootamool;  bhu4ta-mul|  $hutamul)«««  Mishinam  village 
on  Bear  Aiver  (rowers)* 

Sidxime  (Lienhard  189&)»««  <^08:>ibl^'  typOoraphical  error  for  uisum^  but 
may  be  iiekumne* 

Silon^oyo«««  Village  at  or  near  y^uincyi  Plumas  bounty  (Dixon) 

bim*sa*wa  (Simsawa)***  Tribe  or  band  represe  ted  at  meeting  of  Treaty 
Commrs  at  Bidwell*s  ranch  on  Chico  Creek^  ^^u^ustiy  1831«  Probably 


Slime  as  iiim  bewe« 


SiWlm  Pakan..*  Former  village  between^out:*  and  Middle  Fo  ks  American 
Kiver  a  few  miles  n  rth  of  j^^elsey,  which  is  north  oi  Placervillet 
£1  Dorado  County  ( Dixon) • 


-      -  'Hi.  wjwi! 
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So-lak-e-yu   (Solaok^yu;   Solakiyu).*.  One  |fi8hinam  band  on  Be^ 
(PowerB)^ 


River 


Sook-80o-koo^#»  iV^tcnopdo  village  on  east  side  bacraiaento  Jiiver  oppo- 
site fKusal  and  jCalifornia  f elands  and  «#et  of  kusAl  Slough  one  to 

three  fourtt6. north  (or  northnorthweet)  of  Ciiico  Landingl 

A  • 

^oo*noos{   i:>oo-noo-8e   (Sunusf  9u~nu8{  5u-nu;   Sunuf  bunuei)*  ••former 
iAitohopdo  village  on  east  side  Saoraiaeuto  Hiver  south  of  Parrot 
Landing  and  on  Par  ot  Grant«^     (Arguello  16^1|  Treaty  Cofflmrs*   16^1 1 
Dixon  1905 )• 

Southern  Maldu  (Dixon  1902) 

Sowowah-nah4««  JKUD«<ffio-win  oame  for  tribe  of  Colusa  region  on  k>acramen> 


/ 


/ 


to  Kiver  (Ko-roo  and  J^'at-win)*    (See  also  b'a-wia-iaah) 


«    f    < 


/ 


Tadoika«««  Village  near  i>urham  on  -^ig  Butte  Creek  south  of  Chioo  (l)ixon) 


/   f 
Ta£U3*»«  S^e  Ti-kus# 


f  (•  ( 


-/ 


Tah-kow»««  Mis-slm-pa-we-nan  name  for  their  own  people  at  Poo-soo-ne 
raucheria#  /^Iso  oalled  Tah^kow  by  the  Itotoxausse* 

Tahn->ku«*«i!Cow~wahk  naiae  foi-  related  tribe  at  Auburn  (Kaucheria  Aw-pul-la)* 

TakHse-ko-yo  (Tasikoya;  Torsi-ko-yoj  '^usikweyo)^ ^ t  former  village  at 
Taylorsville,  i^lumas  County  (Powers  luY7|  ^xon  1^05) 

Tahn-kM«#«  Tahn-kum  of  StanfielC  Mill  nsjne  for  tribe  at  Nevada  City 
(••Other  tribes  call  us  same  ••) 


•         • 


Tahn-kum. ••  The  Midoo   tribe  of  Stanfield  Hillf   Yuba  County,    say  they 
have   no   general   nalnr    for  themselves  jbtit  use   rancUerla  nt»jnes#      They 
are  called  Tahn-kum   (i'ahn-k\i)  b.,    tribes   tiorth  of  tuem   ,   and  Poo-e- 
mah  by  the  /^oretown  Kum-iuo-win  or  Ti^yim,   and  by  the  Chico  Mt- 
cy)opdo« 

Taichida  (laitchlda  and  so  on   )    •••  See  Ti-ched-*dow« 


t'Sr 


■J  .  / 

f  ■.'■ . 

it;: 


\i. 
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Ta-Iak  (Talac;  Tallak)«.«  HishiaaA  band  on  Lo^er   Bear  Kiver  (Powers  1874) 

Tamlocklock  (l'yx>o^aphical  error  for  Yaialocklock) 

TaiJco  (Xalnkoyoi  Tankoma}  Taukum)»  ••^orthern  Midu  name  lor  Southern 
Midu  (Chever  1871  j  Dixon  I905  and  I9IO)   ^.ol^oJW'-  Iha^j 

T^«»tan«wu-tu««»  kitcho'pdo  naiie  Tor  village  of  roothilis  tribe  on 
Concow  Creek  on  ground  now  occupied  by  -Spring  Valley  Reservoir* 

Tausune  (poeslbly  I^oo-soo-ne)«  ••  Saoramento  Valley  (Sutter  1848)« 


Tawn  im«»but-tuk«««  See  xo-an«-la-but«*tuk» 


/ 


Tawsingoow4*^  North  place • 

TiCylma  (Ti-yim)«««Haiue  used  by  northeast  )i^doo  for  Northwest  Midoo 
(Di?on  1905) 

Teingcow4«#  Western  people  or  places 


/ 


Te-shum  (Llshuf  Teeshumsf  Tishiim;  ^i^-shuxu  ^•^  /ormer  village  on  west 
side  Feather  itlver  above  Hok— between  t^ba  and  Bear  Rivers  (Powers 

1874) 

Tet«»tem-mah«4*  Hame  given  by  iU>w-wahk  for  their  old  rancheria  at  south 
side  i^evada  ^ity* 


•  »  » 


Tchik-e-ffle-se   (Tchiklinisii  Tcikimisi)*  ••  Former  village  between 

North  and.MLd  ile  i^orks  Cosumnes  liiver;   on  south  side  ^osumnes  River 
not  far  from  mouth  of  Carap  Creek   (i>ixon)* 

TiC**  Kow^wahk  word  (meaning  west)  used  for  Moore town  tribe  (*Kutt*mo<^ 
win"*)    I   also  ^   for  people  at  Enterprise  and  Bald  Rock* 

Ti-e««#«  Low-wahk  name  for  Ko-mo-wln  (MooretowA  Countiy)«  Also  called 
Jiaw-to-koi-yo  (north  to  Bucks  ranch)but  not  the  No-to  koi-yo  tribe 
]proper  — •conlusion  due   to  meaning  of  word  •i^ortheastern^# 


/• 


/ 


Ti-ing  koi-yo#»#  Mitchopdo  liame  for  village  of  f 00 chilis  trioe  at  Yan^* 
kee  Hilif  Butte  County # 


.■'.■>ii 

-^.•i.f'r'' 
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Tik-e-800-e-#  (Tiki8ui-i).*#  llat  Creek  Atsookae  name  for  Midoo  (Dixon 
1905 )f  ^^^   Pe-kah-soo-e  • 


Ti-ku8-8e«##  Village  at  Dogtown  (Magnolia) 
Ii-im«««  No-*to-koi-yo  name  (or   tribes  on  tiie  west* 


/ 


/ 


/, 


Ti^^im  or  li-yim  (Ti-e,  singular)*  ••  Tahn-ktim  (of  Stanfield  Hill) 

name  for  Kum-mo^win  of  Hooretown  |  Enterprise |  Bald  Rookt  and  Bid^ 
well  Bar* 

Ti^im  mi-dem  or  ^Ton-kum.**  ^idoo  tribe  in  low  country  west  of  -big  Sea- 
dews  (Bucks  ranch  and  tbn*kow)t  in  Big  ^adows  dialect  (No-to-koi-yo)« 

Tik^^koom;^^  Kum-mo«win  name  for  tribe  in  Uroville  region  (talk  same 


^/ 


as  Sa-wim^mah  of  Marysville)* 

Ti^kus  (Ta<-gus|  Ta^usf  Taikus)  Taiku;  Taikushi;  Tigres)***  if*ormer 
village  near  Clier*kee  or  i^entz^s  in  mountains  at  heat  of  Dry 

}i     Creeki  Butte  County,  about  fifteen  lailee  Southeast  of  Chicot  (Adam 
Johnston  1850 1  i^ixon  li^OJ)) 

Ti-kus-se*4  4  Hitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe  on  site 
of  present  Magalia  (or  Dog  town)  on  ^est  side  of  canyon  of  West 
Braucii  -leather  Kiver* 

Ti-ched-dow  ('il^tfe-'dai  Valsldai  Tai«chi4da{  Taltohlda;  I'ychedas)... 
foTmer   village  pn  west  side  Feather  ^iver  —a  very  lar{je  town 
(poweis  1874).  i'ew  luiles  soutueaat  oi  ^tf„  evil le( Dixon  ly05) 


South  of  Yub&  Kiver  and  below  Me'-so  (b.  T.  )• 


4 


Ti-e   (Tit   Kaw-to-k6i-yo)«.*   J^fiuies  applied  by   the  A^w-wahk  of  Neva- 
da City  to  Afooretown  tribe  (iCiim-mo-win),    reaching  north  to  Buck^s 
ranch;   an<j   to.  ps  ople  at  Enterprise  and  Bald  Rock* 


Ti^an  (li^on)*./  iUssenan  name  foP  Af>kizumne   tribe^   means  ••\;e8t 
people*' 


.fS^SB^ 


I 
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/ 


Ti-nan«««  Kow<»wahk  namm  for  Down  W«8t  (Southwest)   tribe* 

Tx^ylaip  Tayima»««   Ilame  use  by  uortheasi  Midoo  for  foothills  division 
of  northwest  IJldoo   (Dixon  I905) 

To«*axu-oha  (Toamtcha{  Soaizi-ciaa;   Tomchai   Tochasi   Tom-chaw)»»#  Band 

formerly'   on  left   (ea8t)|bank  Feather  River  east  of  Lomo^   Sutter  Coun-- 
ty   (above  Yuka   )    (Powers  1877 1   Aiixon  1910)#  ^m^chaw  village  on  south 
side  Yuba  River  below  Nan-nah-nah  (B#T«).      On  Kast  side  Feather  Ri- 
ver(about  half  a  mile  from  river  )two  miles  above  .iouth  of  Yuba 
(Bldwell)# 


n 


To*-an-im-but-tuk  (Toanimbutttuc;  Toa|k-im-but-tuk|  Tawn  im-but-tui.| 
Toanimbuttuk)*«#  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers  1874)« 
]Io«*to-*mus-8e   language   name  means  small  pine   treei 


In 


/ 
To-koma*««   Saorametito  Valley  Midoo   namt:   for  Midoo  of  foothills   (Dixon 

1905) 

Too*e*«*Kow->wahk  name  for  rancheria  at  Chicago  Park  one  or  one  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  ^uena  Vista^ 

To*8e«»me-nlk  and  To«>sim-me-non«««  North  Mewuk  (of  West  |toint  and  lone) 
name  for  Nissenon« 

To-8e«*mu8-se«»«  ^is-siiii-pa-we-nan  name  meaning  ^I^orth  people^ »  applied 
to  Chico  tribe  (Mitchopdo)« 


/ 


To-se-win«««  Sub-tribe  at  folsom  and  vicinity  (So  called  by  i^is^enan 
of  Cosiuanes  River)*     May  be   same  as  I'^o-to-mus-se* 


w« 


Ton«»kak«»«  Mitch*op«*do  name  for  tribe  on  middle  Feataer  River (]Cua«mo- 
yin  of  Moore  town  region  )•   Nai.:e  said  to  be  in  Kon-kow  or  Ti--mah 
language •  i^l&o   called  Ko-mo-mah« 

To-*sow-wan-*no«»*  Name  giTwn  me  by  Kow-*wauk  for  their  ^.resent  rancheria 
Campoodie  at  Nevada  City* 

Ton-*kum  or  Ti-im  mi-dei&#«*  Name  in  Big  Meadows  dialect  of  No^to-koi--yo 
for  Midoo   tribe  in  low  country  west  of  Big  Meadows   (liuc^.s  Ranch  aud 


\\-7yrr^- 


•■>>  .::]  Y'%t '■■■"'''''''■  ''^■''^-^'■'  :'J^ 


fjB.M^C:Mffi^ia 
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I 


/ 

ICon-kow) 


/ 


To-sl-ko-yo  (Tosikoyo)..,  Village  in  Indian  Valley,   Pluioas  County   (Po- 
wers)*    See  Tawsingcow. 

«     /  / 

To-80w->wan-no«.«  Kow-wahk  namt;  for  their  people  from  Nevada  City  region 

and  nortiierly  to  San  Juan  and  Challenge. 

To-to  (Totoj  Totoa,  warvsville  Weekly  Express  1{358|  Totu),..Band  in 
foothills  on  Honcu^  Creek  near  Oroville  (Powers  1877) 

Totosia*.*  Former  village  on  east  side  North  Fork  Feather  RiTer«  about 
midway  between  lankee  and  Hengy,  Butte  County  (Powers  1877|  Dizon 
1905) 

Tsaktona...'*Haidu  division  idving  beyond  Bi dwell  Bar,  Butte  County** 
Handbook  I9IO). 

Tsamak  (Chamak)...  Tsamaki  Former  village  near  Sutter's  Fort»  S«» 
^rameuto  (l^na  MS;  Hale,  222,  1846)*  See  Sa^-mah. 

Tsam  Bahenom.**  Former  village  snort  distance  uortheast  of  Mooretown» 
Butte  County  (Dixon  1905^ 

Tsekankan...  Former  village  few  miles  southenst  of  Hevada  City  (Dixon 
1905) 


•       J 


T8e-liin-iaah#«#  Mltchopdo  rancheri^i  oa  nortri  side  Big  Chico  Creek 
three  or  three  and  half  miles  northeast  of  Chioo  (opposite  ^o^ 
rest  Station)* 

Tsoo-lam-sa-we  (ialaashani  Palanshawlj  Tsulamsewij  Tsulam  iiewi)### 
:«.idu  naiue  of  Chico  Creek  aad  people  at  its  hoad  (Curtiu  MS  lB83f 
Dixon  li^lO) 

Tsoo-lam  se*we»«»  ^i^itchopdo  raucueria  on  'Kttle  Chioo  Creek  p   apparen- 
tly  near  Boness  Ranch  (location  uucertaiu)« 


T8uka«««  Former  villatje  near  Forbestowni  about  12  miles  east  of  Oro* 
ville,  Butte  County  (Dixon  I905) 


\^^;;":v?:i'::i!^i<^:'^^^ 


^J 

*  1  .  ■ 

'$i%^^ 
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T\am-me-lik   (Tumbalo|   Tummeli).  ••   Aewuk  name   for  Hissenon   (north 

people t   same  as  Tosse-menik).      Tummeli   •  Given  by  Dixon  as  Midu   ai< 
vi&ion  on  i^outh  i?*ork  American  Kiver  from  a   little   above  Coloma 
to  Hiverton# 


Tutude*«»  Band  at  Sevente  n  mile^  Glean  County   (west  o:    Saoramento 
River)   in  1855    (Jud«s  T.E.   jones— Kelsey). 

Tushune«*«  Misprint  for  Puzhune  Sv^uals  Poo->soo-ne* 


lA^  it\<«& 


Tychedas««*  Former  large  village  on  west  side  Feather  Kiver  below 
Oroville  and  above  Honcui  Creek  (Powers)*  See  Ti-se-da« 

f 

nba(Ul>u).».  See  Xiba. 

Us-to-ma  (Ustoma}  Us-to-ma;  Ustu)..,  Ustu  of  Bancroft,  for  village 
in  Sacraj>it?nto  Valley,  may  be  same*  See  Oostoaas* 

Valley  indians  ("Mountain  and  Valley  tribes  (Bidwell's)"),,,  Name  used 
for  Indians  originally  inhabitlu^^  Sacramento  Valley  around  Cbico 
(Kebellion  Hecords  1897) 

4 

Vesnak  (Veshanacks;  Vesnacks;  Vesnak)««»  Band  s^.id  to  be  southwest 
of  i^emshoos  (Taylor  I660);  said  to  be  on  Saoramento  Kiver  north 
of  Sacraxaento  (Bancroft  1874) J  said  to  be  near  Junction  of 
American  Aiver  and  Sacramento  on  South  side  (Handbook  1910)* 
Dixon  gives  Vesnak  as  one  of  his  four  ••Nishinam  divisions ♦*• 


Vubum«.««  Error  for  Yubum  e<iuals  Yuba* 


a-chuck«iia#««  See  Ma-ohuk«^na« 


Kah-kah*dut«««  Hame  i^iven  me  by  iU>v;-wahk  for  their  present   rancheria 
Campoociie  at  Nevada  City« 

ffahl-lok   (Wahl^lak)  V/allock)*.*  i«'ormer  Pawenan  village  on  east  side 
Sacramento  Kiver  near  Fremont*     The  people   wene  Wahl-*lah-kum-»ne 
(vialacumniei  Walagumnes}    oallvakuiancst  Walaku^ne)*  To  be  discri«> 
minated  from  Me  wan  trib<^  of  s.ime  name* 


i42Uf.:> 


I 


^ 

W 


Wah-uah-taha«#«  Mltchopdo  rancheria  on  north  side  Sandy  Oulch 
Creek  about  one  mile  uorxheaat  of  Chico  and  on  earit  side  of 
higVivvay. 

Wah-wah  (Wawah)###  Northern  i'iute  name  for  tribes  west  of  -Northern 
Sierra* 

lah-wahl-too-pah-ah  (?/awaltupaa),,«  Yana  name  for  kidoo  (Dixoa)^ 

Wai-d«-pa-oan  (waidepaoan), ••  Band  repreot nted  at  meeuing  with  U.S# 
Treaty  Commrs.  near  Yuba  Hiver,  July  18,  1851  •  See  V.i<^e-sa<-pa->kan* 

/  / 

Wal-la*kum-ne8««»  T.e  inhabitants  of  Vl^l-lokt 

Wan^muok  (or  Wani.uok)   WantiUok)^  »«•  Jiand  er  tribe  represented  at  meeting 
with  U#5#   Treaty  Comiiirs^   near  luba  River ,  July  18 ^   1851^  Possibly 
of  Wana  rancheria  near  btockton^ 

Wapum^ne   (Viajuoane}   Wapoomne;  Wapoomne;    Mapomneyi    '\4poomney)  Wapxiainie; 
Wap\!imnies|   Wapumneyi  Wapumney;   Wo-pum-ne;    ;\opumne)«#,   Villaiie  and 
band  in  foothills  attributed  to  near  Latrobe,  El  Dorado  County   (  )| 

to  near  Michigan  Bar  on  i»^iadle  Fork  American  &ivf/r  (Dixon)*   Dixon 
gives  Itfapumne  as  one  of  his  four  "Nishinam  divisions*** 

Wemah^s  Band  (••Wemah^s  namft  corrupted  from  Guielermus,   given  him  at 
Mis^iion^^)  Yuba  River  region; 

,  /  .  / 

v^e-se-nahi#i  Former  Pavenan  village   on  each  side  Sacramento  about  nine 

miles  above  mouth  of  American  River  i      '  / 

T(il-lil-lim  (  illeia)....  Mitchopdo  village^ half  or  thret.  fourth  mile 
southwest  of  I^LtcVtopdo   (about  four  and  a  half  miles  sout .  of  Chico)> 
on  same  creek,    sometimes  called  Little  Butte  Creek. 

lil-le   (   illiej  Wiileyj  Willys). ••  iiacramento  Valley  tribe   (Chaver  1870)| 
former  *d.du  division  in  Sutter  County  (Handbook  IJ^IO), 


/ 


li-ma  (T/ima;  Wyma)...  tillage  on  i?'eather  River  (Powers).  Kay  be  s 
as  Mimaiy  Mimal. 


.'-uae 


:■^.^^i^^7^ '. -,•  v.- i^H«^»  '. rv-v/r^ 
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Wi-me-sa^pa-kan##«  Niesenaa  village  a  little  below  Latrobc:  in  weat^rn 
El  Dorado  County  (Chief  Hunchup^  ) 


/ 


Wo-ko-dot   (Wokodot)*. •Former  village  at  Mevada  City   (Dixon  1905)# 


fe 


lo*puA«»ne«»«  See  MapiiCine* 

l^urt-taT  gow«-wahk«#«  One  of  the  ik)wwahk  names  for  themselvee*  A  Midoo 
tribe  between  i*dddle-upper  /uba  and  American  Rivers •  Also  Called 
Kow^waiik  and  ^e-sem  gow-wahk#  Their  names  for  themselves*       ^ 

Xa*cum-na  (Sa-cum-naf  Yactu&na)*#«  See  Sak  and  Sekumne» 

Yah^le-sooffl-^ns  (Yalesuamyt  Yalesumnei  Yalesumnei  Yalisumuii  Yalesumnii 
Yaleyumnei  Yuleyumne;  !fassumnesi  Yaesumnef  Yah-XJ^^f ••Tribe  on  west 
bank  lower  ^iacramento  (Hale  from  Dana  1646)«  former  village  near 
Lialmon  Falls  on  south  side  iJouth  Fork  Airicric^:.n  River  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Placerville  (Dixon  1905 )•  (Two  tribes  and  localities  may 
be  here  coiifused*  ) 


/ 

Yah«»lis««*  Fo.mer  Kissenan  village  close 

Dorado  County*  Are  not  the  Yalesuiaue 
tue  people  of  Yah-lis? 


to  Latrobe  hil.^  western  Kl 
(Yalesumniy  Yalisumnif  Yaesumne) 


Yah'^mah-na-poo*.^  Former  Pawenau  willa^e  on  nortii  bank  Americt^n  River 
half  a  mile  above  its  mouth  (  a  (iuater  mile  above  Poosoone)# 

Yah-oo-ko  (Ya-u-ko|  Yauko)...  Former  village  about  seven  silles  north- 
east of  Cuico  (Dixoa  1903) 

t 

Ya~ma-do  (Yamado),,.  Tribe  meeting  U,    •  Treaty  Comiars.  near  Ytiba  River, 
July  18,   1631.     l>robably  Yanaku  rancheria  just  south  of  tjouth  Fork 
Yuba  iciver  (Kroeber  394*   1925). 

Yamako  (Yamaiiatockj  Yamlocklock j  Yumagatock)..*  I'ormer  village  about 
ei^ht  milos  weetsouth-veat  of  Nevada  <5ity  (Dixou  1905 )f  about  nine 
miles  of  Nevada  City  (Dixon  in  ^andiook  1910). 


/ 


/ 


Yam-man  nim-mah  (fron  Y^-mfe-^e  or  Yam-ml^-nei  mountains  )•.  •  MltoKbpdo 
name  for  the  Midoo  of  the  mountains  east  of  Chioo* 
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/ 


Yaia-man-hu*  •  •  Kormer  vlliMre  on  noruh  bank  ^uba  iiiver  where  town  of 

>/ 
jnaryci^ille  now  is   (B«T«) 

Yaa^an-ne-poo^*^^  ^oraer  tillage  on  south  aide  Bear  iiiver  opiX)Bite 
Kik--koo-le« 

Yas-see   (Yaseeei   Ya6-si)«##  Tribe  or  band  meeting  U*S.  Treaty  Commrs^ 
near  forks  of  Cosimnes  itiver,  iieptember  18,   1831# 

Yek«-kal-le#.«  Former  fjotcimuBse  village  on  north  side /4merican  River 

a  little  below  Far oaks « 

A 

Yiikttlme.*i  Jf'ormer  village  on  west  side  ij'eather  ttiver  just  below  Uoalco 
(Dixon)i       Probably  same  as  Yokolne* 

Yodok...  Former  village  on  east  bank  American  River  just  below  junction 
of  South  Fork  (Dixon),     The  Nissenan  name  of  the  main  American  Bi- 
ver  is  Yo-dok-ua  sa-o. 

Yok-kol   (Yukali   ^ucal;   Yokolmei   Yuktimne;    iCukulm  s;   Yixkulmeyj   Yukae 
(misprint  J-atham  1854)   )...  i'ormer  fSwenan  village  on  west  side 
Feather  itiver  a  Little  belov^ /^icolaus  and  opposite  jflximas  landing. 
(The  people,  Yo-kol-me). 

Yo-ko'^lim-du  (Yokoalimduhj   Yo-ko^lim-duh),.,  Former  iiiishinam  village 
dn  Bear  Uiver  (Powers  1874 )• 

Yo-kol-me   (Yokiilmef  Yo-kol-raiesj    Yokil-me;   Youcoolumniesi   Youcoul.Amnes; 
YulColvUnaij    Yukulme;   Yukulme;  ^ukulmeyj    Yu  kul-m^;   Yukutneys   (misprint) j 
Yukelme/3;   Yok-kol-me;  Yu-kool-me;  Touser-lemnies?  Kulmei  Kul-meh| 
Coolmehs;    Yiikulme?)...   'I'l-.e  inhabitants  of  Yok-kol, 
p»-we-nan  village  on  west  side  Feather  rfiver  opiiosite  Plumas  len- 
ding,    three  or  four  miles  south  of  Sutters  Hok  farm  (i3,T.)« 


I         I 


Yol-la-mer  (Yollau^er;    Yo-la-mir.J. ..  Tribe  meeting  U.C.  Treaty   Conanrs. 
noH-r  Yuba  Kiver,  July  18,   18^1) 


t 


*  32  . 


»  fc^ 


Yo-lem-hu^**  Ifotomusse  village  on  south  side  American  Blver  below 


Folsom;  easternmost  of  Notomusse  Tillages^ 


Yoir-koo(Ya-u«-ko;  Yatiko)  •••  MitchSpdo  rancherla  on  south  side  Big 
Chico  Creek  perhaps  a  mile  above  Tse-llm-mah  (which  is  tnree  or 
three  and  a  half  mllea  aortheast  of  Chlco  )• 

Yo-tam-mo-to  (^otammoto).  ••  former  villa^je  ne  r  Genesee,  ^luauts 
County  (Dixon  1^05) 

I 

Yuba^^^^'Tribe  of  Maidu  Indlansi^^who  lived  in  the  Feather  River  about 
twenty  miles  above  its  Juncture  with  the  Sacramento #*'  Placer^^ille 
Repubiicant  California  July  II9  1927# 

Yu-bah  (Yubai  Vuba  4ndian8|  Sacramento  Daily  Demi  State  Joum*  18^6} 
Yubat  idenhard  1898 1  i^ubas,  San  Francisco  Dally  Pacific  l^ews  1832 1 
Yubas  Johnson  I85O;  Yuba,  Yutas,  California  atate  Journalil857|  Yu- 
bas,  Marysville  V^eekly  Express  1858 1  Yuvaj  Yuvasj  Vubumi  Ubaj  Ubu| 
levadasj  Yubas  Indians^  Daily  Alta  Caliiornia,  April  69  18^2 |  Yupu) 
•  «•  Village  on  west  side  •^•'eather  Hlver  at  mouth  of  Yuba  Kivei  (Ne- 
▼adas  and  i3ioi-yu-ke)#  See  also  Yu-noo*  Yu-bah  was  on  sout^i  side 
mouth  of  Yuba  River,  on  east  side  Jteather  River  (B*T#). 

Yu-^bau  mu8se  and  Chl-em-wi-e«#»  Baweuan  names  for  Yuba  tribe  (jb#T#) 

Yu-bah-mus-se  or  Uhl-em-wl-e««»  His-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  fuba 
Elver  tribe  (fourteen  or  more  raacherias). 

Yukal  (Yucal)**.  See  ^ok-kol. 

Yukulme   (ifukulmy)*  ••   See  ^olf^kol* 

Yukutney«#«  iiand  in  foothills  of  nortti  or  northeast  Placer  bounty 
Bancroft). 

Yu-dow,.«  Mitchopdo  villago  on  sout  .  side  uig  tuico  Creek  opposite 
mouth  of  Saudy  Gulch  Creek. 


">V'ti 


•  55  - 


Yulu  (Typotiraphical  error  for  Yubu)^*^  tillage  in  S 
stock  uncertain  (Bancroft. )• 


nto  Valley I 


Yiimagatock««*  Village  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft)^  Litock  uucertain 
May  be  people  of  Yumam* 

Yum-iQut-to«««  Mitchopdo  rancheria  at  Forks  of  Big  and  Little  Butte 

Creek  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Chico# 

>■ 

Yumaja..,  Former  villagt  on  site  of  Oroville  (Dixon  1^05) 


0       H      n 


Yu--poo   (Yu«-poo|   Yu-poo-*mu«»8e)   Yupu;    Yuba).*«  i?*ormer  village  on  west 
side  >'eatuer  Kiver   ("est  of  Mar/avilie,"i;ixon  1^05;   on  site  of 
present  J^uba  City,   Dixon  1910}   ''Below  is^night^s   Landing"  •-Cuicf 
Ilunchup)* 

Yu-soom-ue   (Yaesumnesf    Yajumui;   Yasumnes;    Yasumni}   Yosumnies;    Yusumne) 
•  •#  Former  villat^e   in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft).   Stock  uncertain} 
Pay  be  Cosnmne* 

Yut->duc   (Yutduc)*««   Irlbe  meeting  M.S.   Treaty  Commrs.   on  Chico  Creek, 
August  1,   1631«  Possibly  same  as  ^odok   • 


t  •  • 


■■;■-;■.  ft 


i^l  <'l*I^  ■ 


¥i- 


t<L 


t   t 


■j^ 


MIDOO  TRIBES.  BANDS,  AND  VILLAGES 


A-chup...PorBer  No-to-mus-se  village  onN  side  American 


^^ 


River  W  of  San  Juan.— c^rx-w 


AhiD' 


Ahn-nah-pe... Former  No-to«mu8-se  village  on  N  bank 

American  River  where  Pairoaks  now  is  (opposite 
Kis-kis).~^>^Rr>~s. 


4 


^1 


A-kwah... Former  No-to-mus-se  village  N  side  American  River 


J 


cv-v 


Auburn  Indians. ..Name  used  for  Indians  in  vicinity  of  Auburn, 


/ 


Aw-pul-la  . 


^^^*^ 


Placer  Co.  (Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State 

Journal  1856). 

.   .  Kpw-wah)g.  for  Tahn-kT^  rancher ia  at  Auburn. 


Hi 


iM 
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Bah-hahp-ke.. .Mitchopdo  village  on  Bidwell  Kanch  (present  Indian 
village  in  NW  part  of  Chico).  —  Cku.^ 


Bah-he-yu  hoo'-loo-koo. . .Village  on  Sandy  Gulch  about  3  miles  W  of 
Chico— not  to  be  confounded  with  Bi-yu  on  Jj'eather  River. -c^u^<-v 
Synonomy:  Bah  Yu,  Dixon  1905. 

Bayu. Powell.  1891.". 


Baht-tche  (Bah-tge  or  Bah t-zeO... Mitchopdo  name  for  rancheria  on 

W  side  Sacramento  River  at  Jacinto.  Belongs  properly  to  Wintoon 

tribe,  but  said  to  be  shared  by  Mitchopdo. — 

Synonomy:  Bat-si.. .Tribe  meeting  Treaty  Commrs.  at  Bidwell 
•       Ranch  Chico  Greek.  Aug.  1.  1851.-18  Calif. 

Treaties  (1852)  1905;  Royce,  (1899)  1901. 
May  be  same  as  Pitsokut  of  Dixon, located  near 
Roseville.  Dixon  1905;  Handbook  1910. 

*  Bai-yu,  Powers  1877... See  Bi-yu. 

Ba-mom'  (Bamom}...Nisse]^an  village  on  site  of  Single  in  El  Dorado 
County,  7  miles  SW  of  Placerville.  — ^i^*.--^ — 

Synonomy:  Bamom,  Dixon  1905,  Handbook  1907. 

Bashonee,  Bancroft  1875;  Bashonees,  Taylor  1860;  Bashones,  Ban- 
croft 1874:   See  Bushummes  «.Too.s«o^>vt. 


.1 *.,j^,- 
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Bat-si,  18  Calif.  Treaties  (1852)  1905.. .Se«  Baht-tche 


Bauka . (Dixon  1S05)   . . . 3ee  Botkah 


Bayu,  (Powell  1891)... See  Bah-he-yu 


Bem-pi  (Be-no-pi ^  Benopi  misprints) •••  Tribe  or  "band  meeting  U.S. 
Treaty  Cpmmrs.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851.  . 
Synonomy:  Be-no -pf,°^d.C.Hoyce  (1899)  1901. 


Benkomko  Mi... Village  between  N  and  Middle  iJ'orks  Feather  River 
in  Butte  County  (Dixon). 1905. 


Be^no-pi  (or  Benopi),  CO.  Royoe  (1899)  1901... See  Bem-pi 
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Bidwell  Tribe... [Mi tchCpdo]  band  on  Bidwell  Ranch  at  Chico  (Taylor) 
Synonomy:.  Bidwell*s  Indians,  Daily  Alta  Calif.  1852. 

0 

"Bidwell's  Indians  (Mountain  and  Valley  tribes) V.Sacramento 
Daily  Democratic  State  Journal  (from  Marys viUe  Express  1856) 

Bidwell  Indians.  Bidwell  tribe. ..Sacramento  Daily  Democratic 
State  Journal  (from  Butte  Record)  1856. 

Bidwell  Tribe,  Taylor,  l^^'f  -  IT  t  7.. 


Bi-yu..»Band  on  W  side  Feather  River  below  Oroville  (Powers).  - 

» 

Village  on  west  side  Yuba  river  below  Bo-kah.--fi^*-^(t— '^*^■^•'-^• 
'Synonomy:  Bai-yu,  Powers.  1877. 

Biyous,  Powers.  1874. 


Bo ca^-J-^ Powers  1874... See  Bo-kah 


Bogars ,  •)  ohnslpn  1850. . .  See  Jbo-kah 


Bogas,  Johnston  1852... See  Bo'-kah 


r 
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BcZ-'ka,  Powers.  1877... See  Bo»kah. 


Bo-kah...Rancheria  at  Gridley  Bridge  on  Feather  Biver.— ^ 

Band  on  W  side  Feather  Hiver  ahove  Uoncut  Creek  (Btfwars). 

Synonomy:  Bauka,  Dixon  1905;  Handbook,  1907. 

Boca^^iowera  1874. 

Bogars,  Johnston  ISSOv'^'^^^'^'^^^-'^*^^^^^*^"^'^^^'^'^'^ 
bAs.  PowerP,  1877.  ' 

Boka,  Powell,  1891.         . 

Bogas,  Johnston  1853,  185? 

Bo Oku,  Handbook  (  Curt in  MS  1885)  1907. 


Bo-kah... Village  NW  side  of  Yuba  River  below  0-l51-lah-pi .  — ci^t^-^^^vAw) 
Not  to  be  confused  with  village  of  same  name  at  Gridley  Bridge 
on  Feather  liiver.  —  ^t^^ — 
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Boo-sha-mool.. .Nishinan  band  on  Bear  River  near  BR  crossing 
(Powers  ),lS?if. 

Synonomy:  Bu-sha-mul,  Powers  1877, 

Bushamul,  Handbook  1907. 


»      • 


Bo-tawk'. ..Village  N  side  Yuba  River  below  Tom-chaw.-4w^T*~~)~ 


Bo  toko...  Given  by  Dixon  as  village  If  side  JJ'eather  River 


below  Oroville.  Bo-tuk  sa-o  is  Deer  Creek. — j 


Buba.  .'vSee  Yuba. 


'\ 


'Bubu  (stated  by  Gatten  on  authority  of  Sutter  to  be  distinct  from 
_  i"Yubu*).  .•  Sacramento  Valley  tribe  (Sutter). 

Bud-da  Mx-de.m>..  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  Modok.— 


Busheny- Indians  (spelled  Bushny  and  Bushunes).  .  i  See  Bushummesji. 

>  06-StlO-Kt. 


Bushoney  (spelled  Bushaney,  gushune,  Bushane)  •  •  .  See  BushummasA. 


Too*j«ft^ 


»«o^v\e  • 
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Bushummes . . .  IJ'ormer  village  N  of  American  River  (Hale;  Taylor). 

CSee  Poosoonesj  - 

Synonomy:  Bashonee,  Bancroft  1875. 

Bashonees,  Taylor  1860. 

Bashones,  Bushones,  Bancroft  1874. 

Busheny  Indians  (spelled  Bushny  and  Bushunes) 
H.  Lienhard,  1898 

Bus honey,  Bushsney,  Bushune,  Bushane,  Sutter  1881 

"Bushumnes(of.pujiiniJ?,  Hale  1846;  Bancroft  1874. 
Bushumni,  Latham  1854. 


Ch^-pah  musi.se.  .  .  Former  village  at  Gold  Hill  near  ColomaT^*'^ 
American  River.—  (Not  to  be  confused  with  Mewan  trihe 
Chap-pah-sims  at  KJipfehts  jj'erry).^  (Ha,-^ 

Chah-kow-win  koi-yo  .  .  •  Kow-wahk  nsme  for  old  rancheria  at 
•  Bloomfield. 

Checo  Indians.  .  .  See  Ghico  Indians Av^JLVvV^cVvc'^do . 


Che-em-duh.  .  .  Nishinan  village  on  Bear  Hiver  (Powers)  1877. 
Synonomy:  Chu-em-duh,  Powers  1877. 

Chuemdu,  Handbook  1907. 
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Che-no.  .  .  Rancheria  on  west  side  Sacramento  River  at  Monroeville 
just  south  of  mouth  of  Stony  Creek.— cj<* 

'|-    Of  interest  historically:  Represented  at  meeting  of  U.S. 
Treaty  Goramrs.  on  Chico  Creek  August  1,  1851.  Visited  by 
Arguello  in  1821  (Ordaz  MS  1821);  and  by  the  artist  H.  B.  Brown 
in  1852.  (H.  B.  Brown  MS,  Vocabulary  and  Drawings  1852). 

Properly  belongs  to  Wintoon  tribe  but  shared  with  the  Mitchopdo. 
Pronounced  Tsa-ne  (or  Cha-ne)  by  the  MitchSpdo,  and  Tse-no 
(or  Tsen-no)  by  the  Wintoon  N^e-vA'tribe. 


oynonomy: 


Chene.  Bidwell  1877. 

Cheno,  Ordaz  MS  1821. 

Che-no,  18  Calif.  Treaties  (1852)  1905. 

Chino.  and  Chino  Village.  H.  B.  Brown  1851  &  1852. 


Chico  Indians.  .  .  Band  in  vicinity  of  Chico  (Marysville  Weekly 

Express,  1858).  See  Mitchopdo. 

Synonomy:  Checo  Indians,  Daily  Alta  Calif.,  July  3,  1852. 


Chi-em-wi-§  and  Yu-bah  mus-se.  .  .  Pa-we-nan  names  for  Yuba  tribe?i= 
Chi-mi^B-se.  ..Ni^-sim-pfi-we-nan  name  for  Pat'win  andNuilind  Tom) 
_,  .Pahtin  (Korbo)  from  Knights  Landing  (Lil-ke)  up  to  Kah-sil  above^ 
Chino.  .  .  See  Che-no.  ^olusaT^- 

Chi-soo...Kow-wahk  name  for  Northern  Piute  tribe.  —  c«-  ''^*^ 

Chu-em-du.  .  .  See  Che-em-duh. 


Chu-em-duh.  .  .  See  Che-em-duh. 


Chupumnes.  .  .  Village  near  Sutters  Fort 


Q/ok- 


.■■*'it-\;A': 
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Coloma.  .  •  See  Koloma 


Co-lu.  .  .  See  Ko-loo 


Comoangcow.  .  .  Southern  people  or  place  ( 


). 


n 


Concow.   .   .  Band  in  valley  of  same  name. — see  Koffkow. 


Ci  OVM  CovAc 


--"^^ 


-L^/v.Clo>x.Ci<jVVC. 


Coolmehsi  .  .  Band  and  village  on  \l  side  Feather  River  above 
Bear  River  (Powers ).  Probably  iiw  same  as:uokulme,lu-kool-me,wWui^ 
oynonomy:  Kul-meh,  Powers,  1877. 

KQlmeh.  Powell,  1891.   • 


Cosumnes.  .  .  See  Ko-soom-nes.  ...  Village  between  American 


and  Mokelumne  Rivers. 


Cov>^-Cov^J- VXaAtm!:.^ -^  <=>03ChfJ>.y 


\*,ju2c^^  3-e»^« 


Cu-lee   (Culee)   .    .    .'  See  Cu-lu. 
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Gu-lu  . 


•      • 


Band  represented  at  meeting  of  U.S.  Treaty  Corranrs. 
at  forks  of  Cosumnes,   Sept.   18,  1851.  SQ.<?^Ko'-Looa  Ko-voo. 

Synonomy:     Co-lu  (Ciolu).  18  Qalif.  Treaties,  1852. 


'    >M  ' 


Co-lu,  CO.  Boyce  (1899)  1901. 
Cu-lee, Bureau- Eth.  (1899)  1901. 
Culee,  G.  0.  Royce   (1899)  1901. 


Oushna.    .   .  Band  in  mountains  of  3  iJ^ork  Yuba  River  (Taylor)  1861. 
Synonomy:     Gusha  (error  for  Gushnp),  Schoclcrt^ft,   Indian 

Cuah-nas,  Johnson  1850;  1953',  Scx.t>ojv-tvaj;io 'SoJ^Tnor^fco^*;^ 
Oushnas,  Bancroft,  18*74. 

Das-pah   (Das-pe)   .   .   •  Kow-wahk  name  for  rancheria  at  Grass  Valley. 
Das-pia  (Daspia).   .   .  Tribe  or  band  at  meeting  U.S.  Treaty 


Commrs.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851. 


R^  Ajr-<,-jtL^Jj»^ 


(iAiiA^^ 
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I  Eagle  Lake.  Indians  .  .  .  Name  used  for  Indians  in  vicinity  Eagle 
Lake  (Rebellion  Records  1897).  WWrVGK^J.  Uu  ^/ 


Ss-ken-ne  ...  i^ormer  Mitchopdo  village  on  W  side  Butte  Creek 
J  mile  E  of  Durham  (on  south  side  of  road).— c***'*^ 


Synonomy: 


Irskines.Rept.  Ooramr.   Ind.  Affr.   for  1860,  1850; 
Johnston^  1857;       Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1850. 

Erskins.Johrjston,  1850;  Johnston  1853;   :  .. 

Sskenirama,  Gatschet,  1879. 

Es^kin^Jtirers .  1877. 

Eskin,  Powell,  1891. 
Eskini,  Handbook.  1967. 

Eskins,  Powers  1874. 

Es-ki-un  (Eskiun).  C.  0.  Royce  (1899)  1901. 

2s-kuin.  18  Calif.  Treaties,  (185^.  1905. 


Bs-nah-kah'  mus-se  .  .  ♦  Nis'senon  village  between  N  and  Middle 


'd/Wv/^ 
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Feather  River  Indians.  .  .  Name  used  for  Indians  on  Feather  River 


Synonomy: 


Feather  river,  Geiger,  1858. 

Feather  River  Indians,  Lienhard,  1898. 


./. 


Hai'it  ...  See  Hi-it. 


Ha-me-ting-Wo-le-yuh.  .  .  Former  Nishinan  village  low  down  on 
Bear  River  (Powers)  1874. 

Synonomy:  Ha-mi-ting-Wo-li-yuh,  Powers,  1877. 

Haraitinwoliyu,  Handbook,  1907. 
Kymatins,  Bidwell  MS  (Chamherlain  &  Wells, 
1879);  not  located. 


Hangtown  Indians.  .  .  Name  used  for  Indians  in  vicinity  of 
mining  town  of  Hangtown  [^present  Plscerville]  (Sacramento 
Daily  Dem.  State  Journal,  1856). 


Hawk  (or  Hawk  de-se),  .  .  See  Hok. 


Hawk-hawk.  .  .  Former  Pa-we-nan  village  on  Feather  River  near 
Lim-mahn .  —  &m — 
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Ee-he-yu.  .  .  Porrner  village  on  N  side  Yut)a  River  between  Yuta 
and  Feather  and  about  4  miles  above  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather.  (B.T.).—c^^»— 


(Powers  1877). 


Hel-to.  .  .  Former  village  on  Honcut  Creek 

Synonomy:  Hel'-tofe"\.  Powers.  1877. 

Heltos,  Powers,  1874. 

.  Helto,  Powell,  1891. 
Holholto.  Dixon  1S05;  Handbook  1907. 


\^\'-\\ 


Hemben.  .  .  Former  village  on  N  Fork  American  River, 
of  Colfax,  Placer  County  (Dixon  1905). 
Synonomy:  Hemben,  Handbook  1907. 


6  miles  SE 


Hi-it.   .   .  Nishinam  tribe  at  Colfax,  Forest  Hill,  and  Nevada  City(McGee)| 

Synonomy:     Hailt ,  McGee  "1900"  [=1903] . 


Hoi-duk  .   .  .  Kow-wahk  name  for  their  old  rancheria  at  Buena  Yista. 


wmm 
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Hok.  .  .  Midoo  rancheria  on  west  side  Feather  River  about 

miles  below  mouth  of  Yuba  River.  Sutter* s  'Hock  Farm*  was 
named  for  this  village.  Called  Hawk  and  Hawk  de-se  by  the 
Ko-roo  of  Colusa. — C?^>^. 

Synonomy:  Hawk  end  Hawk  de-se  (Ko-roc  neme). 

Hoacks,  Powers  1874. 

Hoehk© ,  Handbook . 1907. 

Hoak,  Powers  1877;  Powell  1891;  Wozencraft  1851; 
Sen.  Sbc.  Doc.  4,  1853. 


Hoako,  Dixon  1905. 


,\  is^o 


Hock 


Sen 


Hoaks,  .  ^     •  . 

,  Gatten  (in  SuUer's  Rep't.  1847)f>Derby, 
n.  Doc.  1850;  Saint-iimant  1854;  Taylor  (from 

-„rysville,  Calif.  Herald  Nov.  1656)  1860; 

Bancroft  (after  Sutter)  1874;  J^urnett  1880: 

Reprint  in  Ore.  Hist.  Soc.  Quart.  1904;  Sutter 

1881;  Wells  tia82;  Bancroft  1886. 

HookEs],  Johnston  1850  and  1853;  Rep't.  Commrs. 
Ind.  Affrs.  1850  and  1851;  Wozencraft  1851. 

Hocktem,  Chever  1870;  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1870. 

Hoke, 

Hok  Hok. 

Huk. 


HoancutEs]  or  Hoan-kut.  .  .  See  Honkut. 


Hoitda.  .  .  Erroneously  given  by  Handbook  av  *Divisian*  of  Midu 
on  Hock  Creek,  northern  Butte  Co.  But  the  name  oiiclaUs  merely 


the 


u  -. 


word  for  north  in  Mitchcpdo  language,  and  the  people  on  Rock 
Creek  were  of  Wintoon,  not  Midu,  stock.— cM*^^ 
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Hokomo.  .  .  Former  village  on  E  side  Middle  Fork  Feather  River 
north  of  Mooretown,  Butte  Co. (Dixon  1905). 


Holholto  .  .  •  Former  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Mooretown 
(Dixon  1905).  See  Hel-to. 


^.Holilepa  (Ho-lil-le-pah;  Holoaloopis;  Holoipi;  Hollilupe  Indians, 
Hollilupes,  Marysville  Weekly  iibcpress  leSSj/bfoi-o-lu-pai; 
Hololupai,  Hololupi;*~HSi^lipi;  Hololupal,  Jollillepa,  0-lol-lah-pi ) 
...Band  on. west  side  Feather  River  opposite  Oroville  (Powers  1874). 
See  -O-lo-lo-pa. 


Hollah  (0-la;  Olash;  Olashes;  01-la;  Oils s ).. .Former  Pawenan  village 
on  east  side  Feather  River  1^  miles  above  Lim-mahn.— csw.^. 


♦  Hol-lo-wi... Former  pawenan  village  on  west  side  Sacramento  River 
opposite  mouth  Feather  River. — «?>VkA./^ 


9    •Homa...Eand  at  Nevada  City.     wv.  .\<Jl.-^-~^y'SL«,-' 

Ho-nam-mah  .    .   .    ("west  people")  Mitch-op-do  name  for  tribe  on 
west  side  Sacramento  River,     Also  cal]e  d  Me-ni-nah  Mi'-doo 
("other  side  people"). 
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•Hon-kut  (Hoancut;  Hoankut;  Hoari-kut;  Honcut,  Hornkut  Indians, 
Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1851)... Former  village  on  east 
side  Peather  River  just  below  mouth  of  Honcut  Creek  (Bidwell. 

powers ) . 
Hool- 

Hoo 

•Hop-nom  koi-yo..  .Notckov^jo     village  on  Ughts  Creek  in  North  Arm 
Indian  Valley  in  northern  Plumas  County.'— ^5-,.^^ 


.Hopnomkoyo...Pomer  village  on  Lights  Creek  in  North  Plumas  County 
(Dixon). 
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•  Indak... Former  Niahinam  village  on  site  of  Placerville.  El  Dorado 

County  (Dixon). 
In-no-poo...Kum-mo-win  name  for  tribe  on  the  northwesJLiKon-kow  or. 


.In'shin...Yuke  mme  for  Konkow  (Kroeber). 


•  Intantc.Ponner  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 

In-yan-num  mi-dem  and  No-to-koi-yo  ini-dem...Name  of  Notokoiyo 
Midoo  in  Big  Meadows  dialect.— div--. 


Jolihos  .   •  •  Former  tribe  at  foot  of  mountains  on  Feather  River 


about  60  miles  above  Yuba  City  (Adam  Johnson  1850) 


( 


J^-\> 


on 


<l\oo< 


.^;^'^.:*5cl 
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•Kah-dd-Riah  .   .    .  Former  No-to-musse  village  on  north  side  American 


River  9  miles  westnorthwest  of  Sacramento.— 


ClM/".-^ 


Kah-loo-plo   (Kaluplo)   .   •    .  Former  Nishinara  band  on  Bear  Eiver 
(Powers). 


Kah-nah-mah  .   •    .  Mitchopdo  name  for  all  people  to  south.  — c-^^-^ 


^Kah-pa-ka  (Kapeka)  .  .  .  Former  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 


^*^;}2;:^^\;  q/   J^^f^ti^?^^v^°5}®^^*  ^^^^  Tan-ku  Henry  Thompaon's 
placej  at  Stanfield  Hill,  Yuba  Co.  

•  Kalkalya  .   .    .  Former  village  on  site  of  Mooretown.  Butte  County, 

east  side  Middle  JJ'ork  Feather  River  (Dixon). 
Kaw^ne...Kow-wahk  name  for  Placerville  region  tribe.rProb.Mewuk].-.2*^ 
Kaw-so...Nis-sim-p8-we-nan  name  for  Mo-koz-zum-me  tribe  or  tribes 

on  lower  Cosumnes  River.  —  f^<i--- 
Kaw^yim...Tahn-kum  of  Stanfield  Hill  name  for  Lower  Feather  River 
17-    j^f'"?  (Yuba  and  Marysville  downstream).  — ^^^^^ - 
'Ki-dak-to  .   .    .  Mitchopdo  former  village  a  short  distance   (say  1/4 

mile)  east  of  their  village  3ap>3e   (about  i  mile  southeast  of 
Dayton  and  5i  miles  south  of  Chico .  —  <^^'^'^— 

•Kimahews  .   ,   .  Evelyn  Hendricka.Oroville  Mercury -Regi a ter. Dec. 3,1930. 
See  Nim-ae-we. 

•Kis-ke  (Kishey,  Kiske,  Kiskey.  KisKies,  Kisky,  Kis-kis)   .    .  .  Fonner 
No-tcf-mus-se  village  on  south  side  American  River  at  present 
Fairoaks   (Opposite  Ahn-nah-pe ) .  —  c^u^^ 


■mm:- 


^^•^r 


Ko-ko-chah  .   .   •   Kow-wahk  for  more  recent  rancheria  on  site  of 
Anthony  House  [name  of  old  one  being  Pahra-pah-kahn], 


•nk 


Given  by  Dixon  as  one   of  his  4  "Nishinam  divisions.*' 

aw  •   .   .  Evelyn  Hendricks.Oroville  Mercury-Regi3ter,Dec.3,1930 
See    Konkow« 


Kon-kow  (Cancow;  Ca)W-ca7r;  Conchow;  Concord;   ConCon;  Co  neons;   ConCous; 

Concow;  Con-Cow;  Con-Cons;  Con  Cows;  Con  Cow  Indians,  Hebellion 

Records  1897;  Concowe;  Concows,  Merysville  V^eekly  Express  1858; 

Cou-cows;  Cow-Cow;  Kankau;  Konkau;^Ko^ yoang  kdui;  Onocows; 

Ooncows)  .    .  .Band  in  Concow  Yalley,  Butte  County.  — ci^^'^-^ 

Called  In » shin  by  the  luke  (Kroeber). 

Ko-mong-gahk. .Name  applied  by  Kow -wahk  of  Nevada  City  to  Niaaenan 
tribe  of  Colfax  region. 

Koo'-loo  .    .  •  Former  village  north  side  Xttba  River  below  Tom-chaw 
(B.T.).  — ^lAk — 


Koo-loo   (or  Kool-meh)   .    .  .  Village  on  leather  Hiver  east  or 

northeast  of  Gridley,  and  only  a  little  north  of  Bd-kah.     The 

m 

people  were   friends  with  the  Mitch5pdo.— '^w,' — 
Ko-saw-wo-no  .   .    .  Tahn'-knm  of  Stanfield  Hill  name  for  Auburn 
tribe   (on  American  River).- cSi,^-^ 


•  Ko-soom-nes   (Cosumnes)   .  .   .  Said  to  have  been  village  between 
American  and  Mokelumne  Rivers. 


I 


^#PT.w  mwr^mirw^m 


...   f    'T 
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^ 


Ko-mo'.   .  .  Kow-wahk  name  for  "Sacramento  tribe-.-c^ 


Ko-mo'-mah  .   .   .  Mitch-OfT-do  name  for  tribe  on  Middle  Feather 
River   (Kum-molwin  of  Mooretown  region);  said  to. be  in  Konkow 
or  Ti-mah  language.     Also  called  Ton-kak.— 


Ko-mo'-moo-sem  .   .   .  No'.to.koi>>eaning  south  people) 
tribe  on  the  south  toward  Yuba  Eiver  country.--^^-^ 


esse  for 


K,i 

» 


'r 


K6.m6nglgahk  .   .  .  Kow^wahk  for  related  Nissenan  tribe  of  Golfax 


CM^A-s^V. 
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•  Kotasi   .   .  .  Former  village  Smiles  east  of  Greenville.  Plumas 

County  (Dixon). 


Kot-c^uk  .   .    .  ponner  Pawenan  village  east  side  Feather  River  2 
miles  from  Yo'-kul.—  ^^^^^^ 


.Ko-to-ah'(Kwatoa;  Kwo-to'-a;  Quotoas)  .    .  .  Nissenan  village  1 

mile  above  Placerville  (Chief  Hunchup.— cm*^) 
Kow-wahk  .   .   .  Midoo  tribe  between  Middle  and  Upper  Yuba  and 

American  Rivers.  Also  called  Ne-sem  Gow^wahk  and  Wurt-ta  gow- 
iV         wahk,     Their  names  for  themselves.—  c>v^  ..   -v^ 

Hcu-e  (Kuk-e)  .   .   .  Tahn-kum  of  Stanfield  Hill  name- for  Oroville  tribelSH 

•Kulaiapto  .   .   .  Former  village  southwest  of  Mooretown  (between 
Moore town  and  Tsuka)  Butte  County  (Dixon). 


KuuLvnvjLV6 


.  Kulkumish  (KulkumicJ)  .  .    .  Former  village  near  Colfax.  Placer 
County  (Dixon). 


•  Kul-meh  (Coolmehs;  Yokulme)   .    .   .  Fomer  village  on  Feather 
River  (Powers).     See  Yo-kol-me. 


•  Kulmuic  .   .    .  Village  on  top  north  side  canyon  North  iJ'ork 
American  River  where  Colfax  now  is   (Dixon). 
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•Kn-lo'-mua  (Knlomra.)  .  .  .  Former  division  of  Midoo  at  Susanville. 

Lassen  County  (Powers). 
Kum-bun-Bi-d.m  .    No'-to-'koi'-yo  name  for  Sagle  Lake.  Dixie 
v«»  -.1'  •  J^-/ o  ^°^  Creek  tribes. [Ap-woo-ro-kSe  J<*- it'-aoo-Vfl  p1 

name  is  in  Big  Meadows  dialect  of  Ho'-to-koi-yo.—  e«C. 


— Q!/W^/v^ 


Kwo-tcf-ah  •   .    .See  Ko-to-ah'. 

'^'-'ltlo1?ir?So\-p;.nern;!?a'!  „3.e  for  American  River  tribe 

''°?;:r?v,*   •  n  ^^^°°  ^^i^'®  in  Moore  town 
lor  themselves.  —  ^i/w__ 

^matins  ...  gee  Ha-me-ting. 


Kum 


region.     Their  nane 


.Iflcomnis   (Lekumne;  Locklomnee?;Loc-liun-ne?)  .   .   .  Probably 
.     as  Sekumne  (but  possibly  the  Mewuk  Laiumne  or  Laklumne). 


same 


'La-le-ke-an  (Lay-le-kee-an;  Le-li-ki-am;  Uali?)  . 
band  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 


•  Nishinam 


•Lid-le-pa  (lidlli-pa)  .    .  .  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (powe 


rs) 


•Lim-mahn  (Lamam,  Balbi   (after  Ohamisso)  1826;   Lamames;  Lamanes; 
Lamanne;  Manne)   .  .    .  Former  Pawenan  village  on  Feather 


^i 


River  near  Nicalsus.  —  eu/vv^ 


^ 


,■■-•(  <ri  ^■''.'■■•■■7 1  ■   r'  ■"   "<'' 


.•-■■sW^Sw^^^fSB^naftV^  ■        -'•■V''-^--:-    ■■-■ 

.? .j,v  --' « :  i?., .  ,  vA :.  ;T^/4^*,7l'K p^ ""-^l vW  '*■*'  >*./ /  V ^■A'A'"--^-' ■  ■  V->  '    "i<i  *i>  •  ■  ;.  't 
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/^. 


r 


Lishu  •   .   •(Typographical  error  for  Sishu). 


lo-ing  koi-yo  .   •   .  Tillage  of  foothills  tribe  on  Beadwood  Creek, 
south  of  Spring  Valley  Reservoir. — c^v-- 


Me-ni-nah  Mi-doo  •   •    •  Mitch-op-do  name  for  trite  on  west  side 
Sacramento  River.     Means  *'other  side  people".     Also  called 
Ho-nam-mah  ("west  people ")• 


Me-so  •   .   •  Village  on  northwest  side  Yuba  River  south  of 
Bi-yu  (B.T.). —  ci.«^v^^ 


•MIDU  (MEIDOO;  MAI-DEH:  MAIDU,  Gatschet  1890;  MIDOO)  .   •  .  Stock 
name   (powers  1874). 


Mimal  (Memals;  Mimai;  Minsl;  Minal-Indians,   Lienhard  1898; 
Wi~ma?)   .   .    •  Former  village  on  w^t  bank  J'eather  River 
just  below  Marysville  (Dixon).     Village  on  site  of 
Marysville  (Bidwell). 


.  Mim-hal-le  .   .   •  Rancheria  on  Feather  River,  below  Bokah,  which 


wa 


s  at  Gridley  Bridge.— ^i^*«^    [May  be  same  as  Mimal] 


•>, 


'M  :'':i^'''l'l8'i  S??^fi 


^ 
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Midoo  tri"be  in  Chico  region,  Sacramento  Valley.  Their 
naae  for  themselves.  ,      .    .     ,.. 


Mitch-op-do   ^a-chucks,  Johnson  1850;  Ma-chuck-nas;  Ma-chuk-na; 
Mechoopda,  Royce  1906;  Mechoopka;  Michoapdos;  Michopda; 
Mi-chop'-da;  Michopdo;  Mich-op-do;  Mitshopda;  1fe-ehuck-na; 
Wqchuknas)   .  .    .  Former  village  on  plain  4i-  miles  south  of 
Chico,  on  small  creek  (Sep-sim  se-we)  sometimes  called 
Little  Butte  Creek.     [Nov?  on  Bidwell  Eanch— Ea^cho  Chico]."^!^ 


Mo-law- kum  .    .  •  Former  village  on  south  side  Yuba  River  ahout  1 
mile  above  old  Yuba  (B.T.). — c;^^— 


.  Molma  .   .    .  Former  village  near  Auburn  in  Placer  County  (Dixcn). 
Monbh  (Mori-new  or  Mo-n6)   .   .   .  Kow-wahk  nane  for  Washoo  tribe.— 


♦  Mon-e-da  (Moneda)   .   .   .  Band  or  tribe  meeting  U.S.Treaty  Commrs. 

'  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851. 

%0-no   (Mo-nah  or  Mo-naw)   ...  Kow-wahk  name  for  Washoo  tribe. 


.  Moolamchapa   (Mulamchapa;  Mu-lan-cha-pa)   .   .    .  Former  Nishenam 
village  on  i^ear  River  (Powers). 


Mum -mi  n 
Pane 

Mount a 


inff  ko  .   .   .  Former  big  Tan«kum  rsjicheria  [now  Oak  Grove 
ncB  on  Stanfield  Hill,  Yuba  Uo.  ,„  . 

lin  Indians   (Mountain  and  Valley  tribes   (i^idwell's)— 


Sacramento  Daily  Democratic  State  Journal  1856  (from 
Marys ville  iiapress)  .   .    •  Name  loosely  applied  to  Indians 
on  west  flank  of  Sierra  from  Yuba  River  to  South  Fork  American 
River  (lienhard  1898). 


k 
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Nah-kahn-ko   .   •   .  No-to-koi-yo  nane  for   their  band  at  Big 
Meadows — now  Lake  Almanor  Valley. — 

•  Nah-wah  .   .    •  Former  Pawenan  village  near  Fremont   at  Junction 
Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers. — clu.— ^ 


•Nakan  Koyo   (Nakankoyo;  Na'kum;  Na-kum;  Nakii)   .   •   •  Former  village 
at  Big  Spring  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  County;  named  used  also 
"for  the  people  of  the  whole  valley  "   (Dixon). 


Kan-nah-mah  .  .   •  Village  on  North  side  Yuba  River  "below  Tf-ched-dow 


«CV,w_ 


(B.T.).- 

Naw-to-koi'-yo 

reaching  north 


•      •      # 


Kow-wahk  nan  e  for  Ko-mo-win  (Mooretown  country 
to  Bucks  raach).  Also  called  Ti'-e  by  Kow-wahk.' 


Ned»s  tribe  .   .   .Band  in  vicinity  of  Chico  (Marysville  Weekly 
Express  1858). 


Nem-shaw  (Nemshan;  Nemshau)   .   .    .  See  Nem  se-we. 

Ne'-sem  Gow-wahk  .   .  Kow-wahk  naie  for  themselves — A  Midoo  tribe 
between  Middle-Upper  Yuba  and  American  Rivers.  Also  called 
Kow-wahk  and  Wurr-ta  gow-wahk.  Their  names  for  themselves. — c*^ 

Nevadas   (Nevada,  Humboldt  Times  1856;   Sacramento  Daily  Dem.State 
Journ.  1856)  •  .    •  See  Yubas. 


I 

•  Nik-koo-le  .   .  •  Former  village  on  north  side  -Dear  River  opposite 

Yam-man -ne -poo.  —  ^^^.^^ 
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V: 


[: 


Nem  se-we 

Nim  Sewe   (Nem-shoos ;  Nemshan;  Nem-shaw;  Nemshous;  Nemshaw; 

Nim  Sewi;  Nim-shu;  Nimskews;  Nim-skews;  Nim-sirs;  Nim-sus; 

Sim-sa-wa)  .   .   .  Band  and  rancheria  on  headwaters  Butte 

Creek,  near  edge  of  timber,  15  miles  northeast  of  Chico. 
Told  me  by  old  Mitchopdo  man,  Jack  Pre ng o . — e-wv^ 


•Nish-e-nam  (Neshanacks?  Nishinam;  Ni-shi-nam)  .   .   ,  Division  of 

Midu  inhabiting  vslley  of  Bear  River  (Powers,  Dixon,  Merriam). 
See  also  Nis-se-nan.     Called  Tanko  by  the  Northern  Midu 
(Dixon). 


Nis-se-nan   (Necenon;  Nesenom;  Ne-se-nan;  Meeshenam;  Nis-se-non)  . 
Southeast  division  of  Midu,  in  foothills  from  American 
River  south  to  between  Mil  die  and  South  Porks  Cosumnes. 
Merely  the  word  for  Indian  people— here  pronounced  Nis^-se-nan 
(Merriam  19o4).     The  same  word  on  Bear  Biver  is  pronounced 


Nish-e'-nam  (powers  ;  Merriam  ). 

Mis-se-non  .   .   .  Wis'-sim-pa-we-nan  name  for  first  tribe  east  of 
themselves,  up  American  itiver.-c/w-w^ 

•Nis-sim-pa-we-nan  .   •  ^Tribe  on  •^^acramento  and  i?'eather  Rivers 
from  Sacramento  to  near  Yuba. j^^^H^^*-^^*^^^^^^^^ 
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Noi-yu-ke  (Noiyucans;  Noi  Yucrns ;  Koi-yu-ctms;  Uoyuke)   .   .   • 

Neme  used  by  N  rthern  Midu  for  related  tribe  about   the  junction 
of  Tube  and  i'eather  Rivers  (Gieger  I860),     '^ee  Yubas. 


Northeastern  Midu  or >Io-to-koi-yo  (Dixon  1902;  Merriam  1S09). 


Korthem  Faidu.— Loeb  (after  Dixon-);  Pome  Folkways,  172.  1926. 


,  ^  NQ~to-koi-yo  mi-denv. 

No-to-koi-yo  (Notoma)V.  .    .  Midoo  tribe  in'American  Valley  and  Bi, 
Meadows,  Plumas  County.  Their  name  for  themselves.  Also  applie 
to  them  by  several  related  tribes  on  the  south  and  southwest. 
Kow-wahk  name  for  tribe  northwest  of  main  Yuba   (including  Sierra 
City,  Downieville.  and  Gamotonville).  — ^Hv^ 


otoma 


.   • 


•  Northeastern  Midu  (Dixon  1905). 


•yum  *  .   w  Tahn'-kum  ( 
Smart sville  and  "up  mountains."— d 


Name  of  No-to-koi'«-yo 
11)  name  for  tribe  at 


o-to-musse 


.    •   • 


^ Tribe  on  iimericen  Hiver  reaching  from  about 


7  miles  above  oacramento  up  to  Pairoaks.  —  Cvcw,^^ 
vjo-to-mah  .    .   .  r»itch-op-do  name  for  northeastern  Micloo  (N(^-to-koi-yo) 
Name  said  to  be  in  Kon-kow  or  Ti-mah  language.  — o>«.v_ 


•  Not  OS • ( Not  onrns ;  No  toangco  ws ) 


•  • 


iiasterners. 
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•  O-e-do-ing  ko-yo  (Oidoingkoyo)   .  .    •  ""'illage  in  Big  Meadows  about 
10  miles  north  of  Prattville,  Plumas  County  (Dixon). 

Oi-dim-mah  .   .    .  Mitch-op-do  name  for  Yah-nah  of  Upper  Deer  Creek 
(from  Oi-dah,  north). — <:^-»*.w^ 

•Oioksecumne  •   .    •  Tillage  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft).     Not  to 
be  confused  with  Sekumne. 


.  Okpam  .   .    •  Former  village  on  west  side  -Feather  River  (just  below 

•      ■ 

Sesum)  below  Maiysville   (Dixon). 


•  Clash,  Clashes  .  .    .  See  Ollas 


Cleepa  (O-lipas;  0-lip-as,  Johnson  185C;  0-lip-pas)  .   .    .  Former 
village  on  J?eather  River  EO  miles  above  Marysville   (3E  miles 
above  mouth  of  Feather  River  ).  ^^*^  o-U-i.'-^..k 


>01-la   (O-la;  011a;  Ollas;  Clash;  Clashes;  Hol-lah)  .   .    .  Former 

village  on  west  side  Feather  River  opposite  mouth  of  Bear 

River 
River  (powers).     On  west  side  Feather/about  1  mile  above 

Nicalaus   (Bi dwell).-   ^*0n  Sacramento  River  just  above  Knights 

Landing"   (Dixon).     See  Hol-lah. 


■M-" 
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"• 'O-lo-lah-pah  (O-lo-lo-pah ;  Oleepas;  0-lip-as;  Ololopai;  ©-lol-lah-pi; 

Hololipi;  Ho-lil-le-pa;  Ho-lil-li-pah;  Holil-le-pas;  Holilepas; 


Holoaloopis;  Hol-o-lu-pai ;  Jollillepas)  .  .  •  Village^ about  2 


< 


miles  south  or  southwest  of  OrovilleCon  Feathfin^ivey. — c^j^^ 
[On  sc  ut)i  side  Yuba  Eiver  in  valley,  above  Bo-kah  (B.T.  ).^5^=^ 


O-lo-lo-pah  .  .  •  Village  on  northwest  side  •iJ'eather  Eiver  about 
2  miles  south  of  Marysville.  language  essentially  same  as 
Mitchopdo. —  6i8.v^ 


Oneshanate   (Onee-shan-a-tee)   .    .  •  Sacramento  River  tribe  below 
jn.  of  Feather  River.     May  be  poo-e-win. 


1 

! 


0-no-cho-mah  (On-cho-mo;  Onopoma;  On-o-po-ma;  Ontcona)  •  .  • 

Former  village  at  Mud  Spring  5  miles  south  of  Placerville, 
El  Dorado  County.  —  ci^ — 


On-o-po-ma  (18  Treaties)  •  .  •  See  O-no-chcf-mah. 


Ooncows  .  ♦  •  Typog.  error  for  Concows. 
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•Oos-to-ma  (Oostomas;  Us-to-ma;  Ustoma;  Ustu)   .   •    •  Band  at 
Nevada  City  on  Yuba  River  (Powers   1874). 

« 

Oo8-tah-fflah.  .Name  given  by  Kow^wahk  for  their  old  rcha.  at 
north  side  Nevada  City* 

•  0-pel-to   (o'pelto)   •   .    •  IJ'oriner  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  Eiver 
''at  the  Porks**  (Powers). 


I 


0-pok  (Opok)   .   .    .  Former  village  between  horth  and  Tftliddle  ^rks 
Cosumnes  Hiver  near  Nashville,  JSl  Dorado  County  (Dixon). 


•  0-pok~i-ki   .   .    •  Former  Pawenan  village  on  each  side  Sacrariento 

River  8  miles  above  Sacramento   .  —  C'wv.^ 
0-so-ko  .    .  .  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  their  band  in  American  Valley 


•O-tah'-ke  .   .    •  Mitch opdo  villgge  on  Bi^  Chico  Oreek  about  J-  mile 
below  mouth  of  Sandy  Gulch  Creek.  —  ^iw^ 


3- 


••O'-tah-ke  (Otakay;  Oteki;  O-ta'-ki;  Otakimma?  0-ta-kum-ni)  .  .  • 
Former  village  on  main  Chico  Creek  below  Sandy  Gulch  in 
foothills  between  Bi-"'  and  Little  Chico  Creeks  a  few  miles 
east  of  Mich opdo  (Dixon).  Village  Otakumne;  people  Otakey 
(Powers). 


^.ri' 


t 
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Otakiinma  .   .    .   ^iven  by  ^atschet  as  inhabitants  of  Michopdo   village 
on  Chico  Creek. 


^pah-ke   (Pachi?;  Pake;  Paki;  Paiki)   .   .    .  Village  on  Mud  Creek 

near  its  jn  with  Big  Chico  4^-5  miles  west  of  Chico,  or  near 
Cusa  Lagoon,  north  of  Chico   (Dixon). 


•Pah-kern  .   .   .  MitchCpdo  rancheria  on  west  side  junction  of  Eud 
Creek  with  Big  Chico  Creek.— c^h^ 


•Pah-ke-meh-le  (Pacamallies;  Pah'-kah-mah-le;  Peh-ke  mah-le; 

pah-rsh -mah-le;  Pakamalli;  Pa-ka-mal-lip  Pa  Qamali;  Paq^  mali; 
Pe-ka-soo-e?  puk-kah-mah)   .   .    .ichomawe  and  Modesse  name  for 


northeast  Uidoo   (Notokoiyo).- 


CUt'^-^ 


Pahm-pah-kahn  .   .   .   Kow-wahk  name   for  their  old  rancheria  on  ^ 
present  site  of  Anthony  House   [name  of  more  recent  one  being 
Ko-ko-chah]. 

,  Pa-kan-chi   (Pacanche)   .  .    .  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 


•  Palanshan  (Palanshau;  Palanshawl)   .   .    .  Village  in  i^acrsmento 
Villey  (Bancroft).     Probably  same  as  Panpacan. 


..«rjiiAiwji).'W'<k: 
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Pa-nan  or  pa-we-nan  .   ,   . 


Nis-se  Pa-we-nan.-'C>*^*-~ 


^*"ph«iT?L;  l  ;.?°''"''?^  ^^®M^°r  old.rancherla  northerly  from 
Onallenge  &  believed  to  be  No-to-koi-yo. 

.  Pan-pa-kan  (Palanshan?  Panpacans;  panpakan;  Paupa'kan)   .   .    • 


Village  on  i)eer  Oreek  near  Anthony  House,  Nevada 
(Powers,  Dixon). 


County 


^^^Gr^s  Vaile     ^°'''^^^  ^^^  ^^^  rancheria  about  a  mile  I  [above] 
'Patcamisa   .  .   .  Yana  name  for  Midoo   (Dixon). 


* 

•Paw-puk-ko  .   .  .  Mitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe 
at  Cherokee,  Butte  County. ^-^m*...^ 


Pe-dow-kah  .   .  .  Mitchopdo  village  on  each  side  Sacramento 

River,   opposite  Munroeville  I sla nd . T-xi i^vV^-^ ^^-^ »*^55^^^^.^t.»v«o. 


Pe-kah-soo-e   (Tik-e-soo-e-e;  Tikisui-i)   ...  Hat  Creek  Ah-t 
kfi-e  name  for  Hortheast  Midoo.  —  ^^^-^-v 


300- 


PENUTIAN  Family  ...  A  super-group  proposed  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber 
in  1912  as  comprising  Win  toon,  Midu,  Me  wan,  Olhonean,  and 
Yokuts. 


^r\ 
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-Pe-tut-taw  .   .   .  Mitchdpdo  name  for  their  former  rancher ia  about 


a  mi 


ile  south  of  Dayton  and  i  or  3/4  mile  southwest  of  Sap-seJ^^s^ 


Pico  Indians   .    .  •  Tribe  between  Middle  and  South  i'orks  Feather 
*     River  (Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1851). 


pitsokut   .   •    .  Former  village  15  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento 
near  present  Eoseville,  Placer  County  (Dixon)     [Maybe  same 
as  Bat-si]. 


•Pol-mot  .   .    .  Mitchopdo  rancheria  at  Bidwell  Spring  6  or  7  miles 


east  of  Chico. —  ^^Wv-^ 


"tAaOs.'^^^'^^J.^Xx*^ 


V>^-Sa.-^v^4IuTK^-^^       Ci>u^ 


oo-lak-ah-too   (Pulacatoo,  Pu-lak-a-tu;  Pulakatu)  .   .  .  Former 
Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 

Poo-e-mah  .   .   .  The  Mooretown  Kum-mo'-win  or  Ti-yim  and  the  Chico 
Mitchopdo  name  for  Tahn-kum  of  Stanfield  Hill. — 
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Poo-sod'-ne  (Bashonees;  Bashones;  Bushaney;  Bushone;  Bushones; 
Bushoney;  Bushune;  Bushumnes;  Bushunes;  Bushny;  Busheny; 
Fiyuni;  Poosoonas;  Pushune;  Pus hune;.^Pu June;  Pujare;  Punjuni; 
Pusuna;  pu-sU-na;  Pusune;  Pusunimne;  Puzhune;  Puzlumne)  .  .  . 
Former  Pa-we-nan  village  on  north  bank  American  Biver  close 


to  Sacramento  River  and  immediately  north  of  city  of 


Sacramento. 


^iTv 


Dixon  given  Pusune  as  one  of  his  4  "Nishinam  divisions.^ 


PUJUNM  ?miu  . 


•      • 


stock  name  (fiijjmfi.  Latham  1856;  Puinnar^ 
Powell  1891)=  Midu. 


•  Pujuni   (Piyuni;  Pujare;  Punjuni)  .  .   ,  Erronfor  Poo-soo-ne 
(see  also  Pa-we-nan). —  ^m,^ 


Puzhune  .  .   .   Dana  MS,  Hale,  ^thnogr.Wilkes  %d.  222,  1846. 
See  Poo-soo-ne. 


Quotoas   (  s  Kwotoa)  .   .    .  Former  band  at  Placerville   (Powers). 


■"^'K 

■'^^m 
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fridge  Indians  .    .   .  Tribe  between  Mddle  and  South  -^^orks  •i'eather 
River  (Sacramento  Daily  Transcript  1851). 


SS-ap-kahn-ko  .   •   •  No'-to-koi'-yo  name  for  their  band  at  Mountain 

Meadows.- 


•San-mah  .   •   •  Former  paTi?enan  village  on  each  side  Sacramento 

Eiver  Ij  miles  below  mouth  of  American  Biver  (now  in  Sacramento 
City  cemetery).  —  ^i^^(^^^ 


•  Sa*k  .   •   •  Notomusse  village  on  north  side  American  Biver  7 

miles  above  Sacramento  (westernmost  village  of  Notomusse). 
The  inhabitants  of  Sa*k  were  called  Sskumne   (Se-kum-ne; 
Sekumne;   Sekomne;  Sekamne,  Dans  MS,  Hale  222,  1846;  Secumnes;' 
Secumni;  Sekumne;  Sicumnes;  Lacomnis  misprint).  —  (^Me^^ 


A5- 


Sap-se   .    •  •  Mitchopdo  name  for  their  former  village  about  i 
mile  southeast  of  Dayton  on  small  Creek  sometimes  called 
Little  Butte  Creek.— ^^^v^-^ 


'  Sa-wim-mah  .   .   .  Kum-mo-win  name  for  tribe  on  the  west   ("below".) 
in  the  Blue  Oak  belt  and  reaching  southwest  to  Marysville 
and  Yuba. — ci*.<—      [See  also  Sow-wah'-nah.] 
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•  Se-doV-vvo  ,   .   .  Mitchopdo  village  in  northeast  side  of  loop  of 
Sacramento  River  southwest  of  Kusal  Lagoon  2i  miles  north- 
west of  Chico  Landing  and  l/4  mile  helow  Hamilton  Birdge.- 


»buv^ 


C^tf^ 


Se~kum-ne  (SecumneCs];  Secumney;  Secuman;  Secunme;  Sicomne; 
Zicomne;  Sicamne;  Sekumne;  Sekamne;  Secumne)  .  .  •  The 
inhabitants  of  Sa'k.  or  of  Sek,  which  see.  — cu^^^ 


•Se-sum  (Sesum;  Seshums;  Sisumi;  Sisum;  Sisums;  Sidume?  Sicha; 

Sishu;  Lishu;  Te-shum?  Seusumne;  i^iusumne;  Siusumn;  Ziusumhe; 
Ziuzum?)   .   .    .  Village  on  west  side  leather  River  just  south 
of  Mimal  and  between  Yuha^'^'^^d  Hok  Farm.  — ^i^*^ 


•Sho-kum-im-lep-pe   (Shokumimleppe;  Shokumimlepi )   .    .  .  Former 
Nishinam  band  on  Bear  River  (powers). 


.  Shoo''-ta-mool   (Shootamool;  Shu-ta-mul;  Shutamul)   .   .  .   Nishinam 
village  on  Bear  River  (powers). 


1  '^'-r-'t',;i 

•■'•ii,--,. 
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I 


Sidume   (Lienhard  1898)   .   .   .  Possibly  typographical  error  for 
Sisum,  iDut  may  "be  Sekumne. 


Silongkoyo  j   .   •  Village  at  or  near  viuincy,  Plumas  County  (Dixon). 


.Sim-sa-Ti»a   (Simsawa)  .   .   .  TriTae  or  band  represented  at  meeting  of 

Treaty  Gommrs  at  Bidwell's  ranch  on  Qhico  Creek,  August  1.  1851. 
Probably  same-  as  Nim  Sewe. 


,  Siwim  Pakan  .  .  .  Former  village  between  Sc  uth  and  Middle  iJ'orks 
American  River  a  fen?  miles  north  of  Kelsey,  \^ich  is  north 
of  Placerville,  El  Dorado  County  (Dixon). 


P. 


^So-lak-e-yU  (Solackeyu;  Solakiyu)   .   .  1  Nishinam  band  on  Bear 
River  (Powers). 


• Sook-soo-koo  .   .   .  Mitchopdo  village  on  east  side  Sacramento  River 
opposite  Kusal  and  California  Islands  and  west  of  Kusal  Slough 


c!mv^ 
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•Soo-noos  ■  ^  J,  3         ♦  \  p,^v«««>. 

'Soo-noo-se   (Sunua;  Su-nus;  Su-nu-;- Sunu;  ^unusi )  .   .  .  ilormer 

Mitchopdo  village  on  east  side  Sacramento  River  south  of 
Parrot  Landing  and  on  Parrot  Grant.      (Arguello  1821;  Treaty 
Commrs.   1851;  Dixon  1S05). 


Southern  Maidu  (Dixon  1902). 

Sow-wah-nah  .   .   .  Kum-mo-win  nane  for  trihe  of  Colusa  region  on 


.-C!MAr^ 


-/ 


•Ta'doika   .  .    .  Village  near  Durham  on  Big  Butte  Creek  south  of 
Chico   (Dixon). 


Tagus   .   .    .  See  Ti-kus. 


Tflh^  Vnw^     '       Also  called  Tah-kow  hy  the  Notomusse.    .— cvvyvw, 
'^'^cfeimlpi'-we^nan  n^e  for  their^^n  people  at  Poo-soo'-ne  rcha. 
To.k!J'U.^..KoV.t»ahk  aae  for  related  trite  at  Aubum^(Tancheria^_^^ 

•Tah-se-ko-yo  (Tasikoya;  To-si'-ko-y6;  Tusikweyo)  .  .    .  Former  village 

at  Taylorsville,  Plumas  County  (Powers  1877;  Dixon  1905). 
Tahri-kii  I   .    .  Tahnikum  of  StanfielS  Hill  name  for  trihe  at 

Zh"  ''V:T^oI  ll]^l\n\ihl!T2n:'Us  county,  say 

theSVand  yo-e-nah  by  the  Moorelo^n  Kum-mo-win  or  Ti'-yim. 
and  by  the  Chioo  Mitoh5pdo. — <Jfc~- 


mm<m^  *  i^.a.ifcM    ■  ^ 


^iMsmmmm 
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Taichida   (Taitohida  5:c)   .    .   .  See  Ti-ched-dow. 


^Ta-lak   (Talac;  Tallak)   .   .   .  Nishinam  "band  on  lower  Bear  River 
(Powers  1874). 


Tamlocklock   (Typog. error  for  Yamlocklock) 


^Tanko  (Tainkoyo;   Tankdma;  Tankum)   .   .   .  Northern  Midu  name  for 

Southern  Midu  (Chever  1871;  Dixon  1905  and  1910).     ^^'UVon^:^ 


.  Ta-tan-\m-tu  .   .   .  Mitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills  tribe 
on  Concow  Creek  on  ground  now  occupied  by  Spring  Yalley 
Eeservoir.  —  ^J>i*a^ 


Tausune   (possibly  Poo-soo-ne).   .    .  Sacramento  Yalley  (Sutter  1848). 


. Tawn  im-but-tuk.   .    .   See  To-an-im-but-tuk. 


.  Tawsingcow.    .   .   North  place 


■^W' 
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•Tayima   (Ti-yim)   .   .   .  Name  used  by  northeast  Midoo  for  northwest 
Midoo   (Dixon  1905). 


Teingcow  .    .   .  Western  people  or  place 


5 jj^  ?  u  '»>v  • 


♦Te'-shum  (Lishu;  Teeshums;  Tishum;  Ti-shum)  .  .  .  Former  village 
on  west  side  Feather  Kiver  above  Hok— "between  Yuha  and  Bear 

Eivers  (Powers  1874). 
T.t-tem-inah...llame  given  by  Ko.-wahk  for  their  old  roha.  at  eouth 
— side  Nevada  City. 

f 

•Tchik-e-me-se   (Tchikimisi;  Tcikimisi)   .  .    •  Former  village  between 
North  and  Middle  i'orks  Cosuranes  River;  on  south  side  Cosumnes 

Biver  not   far  from  mouth  of  Camp  Creek  (Dixon), 
i'  .   .    .  Kow-wahk  word   (meaning  west)  used  for  Mooretown  tribe 

(»Kum-mo-win');  also  for  people  at  Enterprise  and  Bald  riocki^«^ 
i'-e   .   .   .  Kow-wahk  name  for  Ko-mo<-win  (Mooretown  country).  Also 

called  Naw-to-koi-yo   (north  to  Bucks  ranch)  but  not  the 

•  Ti-ing  koi'-yo   .   .    .  Mitchopdo  name  for  village  of  foothills 


T 

Ti 


titv^A/v. 


No-to-koi'-yo  tribe  proper — confusion  due  to 
meaning  of  word   ♦Northeastern*. — o*^ 

^"^rTik-e-soo-e-e  (Tikisui-i)   ...  Hat  Greek  Atsookae  name  for  Midoo 

(Dixon  1905 )._  See  Pe-kah-soo-e. 
Ti-kus-se  .   .   .  Village  at  Dogtown  (=Magnolia) 

Ti-im  .   .    .  No-to-koi-yo  name  for  tribes  on  the  west.--<^^ 
Ti'-iS  ir  Ti'-yim  (Ti'-e,  singular)   .    .   .  Tahn^kum  (of  Stanfield  Hill) 
name  for  Kum-mo'-win  of  Mooretown,  Enterprise,  Bald  Rock,  and 

Bidwell  Bar.  —  ^^^c^--  ,.,.-.      i.     i.  ^j? 

Tf-im  mr-dem  or  Tonikum  .  .  .  Midoo  tribe  in  low  country  west  of 

Big  Meadows  (Bucks  ranch  and  Kon-kow),  in  Big  Meadows  dialect 

(No-to-koi-yo).— ^- 


■■■}■■■.  a 


fl 
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Tik-koom' .   .   .  Kum-mo-win  name  for  tribe  in  Oroville  region  (talk 
same  as  3a-wim-mah  of  Marysville).  —  oi*^ 

•Ti-kua   (Ta-gus;  Tagus;  Taikus;  Taiku;  Taikushi;  Tigres)   .   .   • 
Former  village  near  Cherokee  or  pentz's  in  mountains  at 
head  of  Dry  Creek,  Butte  County,  about  15  miles  southeast 
of  Ohico.     (Adam  Johnston  1850;  Dixon  1905). 


•Ti-kus-se  .  .  ^  Mitchopdo  name  for  -village  of  foothills  tribe  on 
site  of  present  Magalia  (or  Dogtown)  on  west  side  of  canyon 
of  West  Branch  Feather  Rive r.  —  ci^^v^ 


A 


Z 


■V 


^A^.^,, 


•  Ti-ched-doTi  (Ti-se-da;  Taisida;  Tai-chi-da;  Taitchida;   Tychedas).. . 
Pormer  village  on  west  side  J^eather  River— a  very  large  town 
(Powers  1874).     Few  miles  southeast  of  Marysville  (Dixon  1S05). 

South  of  Yuba  River  and  below  Me-so   (B.T. ).  — ^.ww^ 

,,^ sr-  -x-jr =j/  ^®  Kow-wahk  of  Nevada 

CTty"  to  Moo  retown  tribe  LKum-nio-winJ  .reaching  north  to  Bubk's 
ranchi   and  to  people  at  Enterprise  &  Bald  Rock. 


Ti-e 


Tinan   (Ti'non)   .  .   .  Nissenan  name  for  Mokozumne  tribe;  means 

^      .     "West  people."— CMw 
TTl-nan  .   •   .  Kow-wahk  name  for  Down  West   (Southwest)  tribe. 


,  Ti-yim,  Tayima  .  .   .  Name  used  by  northeast  Midoo  for  foothills 
division  of  northwest  Midoo  (Dixon  1905). 
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To-am-cha   (Toamtcha;  Toam-cha;  Tomcha;   Tomchas;  Tom-chaw)   .   .   . 
Band  formerly  on  left   (east)  bank  Feather  Kiver  east  of 
Lomo,  Sutter  Sounty  [above  Yuba]   (Poirors  1877;  Dixon  1910). 
Tom-chaw  village  on  south  side  Yuba  River  below  Nan-nah-nah 
(B.T.)f^^   On  East  side  Feather  Kiver(about  i  mile  from  river) 
E  miles  above  mouth  of  Yuba   (Bid well). 


.To-an-im-but-tuk  (Toanimbuttuc;  Toan-im-but-tuk;  Tawn  im-but-tuk; 
Toanimbuttuk)   .   .   .  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  Hiver  (Powers 
1874).     In  No-to'-mus-se  language  name  means   small  pine  treei^*^ 


•To-koma   .   .    .  Sacramento  Valley  Midoo  name  for  Midoo  of  foothills 
(Dixon  1905). 

Too-o  .   .   .  Kow-wahk  name  for  rancheria  at  Chicago  Park  1  or  li 
^     miles  so.  of  Buena  Vista. 

•To-s^-me-nik  and  To-sim-me-non  .  .   .  North  Mewuk  (of  '^^est  Point  and 


lone)  name  for  Nissenon. —  cma^^^ 
To'-se-mus-se  .   .   .  Nis-sim-pa-we-nan  name,  meaning  "North  people", 


? 


c!ajl/v,s^ 


applied  to  Chico  tribe  (Mitchopdo).— 

Td-se-win  .   .   .  Sub-tribe  at  iJ^olsom  and  vicinity  (So  called  by 

Nissenan  of  Cosumnes  River).     May  be  same  as  No-to'-mus-se.— 


C/%*%^^ 


^:t^-^?'.;•■:^■  ■':.■■■:.  >ri'?^>^'. 


5-al..>''^^.>-ii 
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i^\i, 


Ton-kak  .    .   .  Mitch-6p-do  name  for  tribe  on  middle  Feather  Eiver 
(Kum-mo-win  of  Mo ore town  region).     Name  said  to  be  in  Kon-kow 
or  Ti-mah  language.     Also  called  Ko-mo-mah. — 

To-sow-wan-no... Name  ^ven  mo  by  Kow-wahk  for  their  present  ran 
cheria  Campoodie  at  Nevada  City. 

Ton'-kum  or  Ti'-im  mi-dem  .   ,   .  Name  in  Big  Meadows  dialect  of 

No-to-koi-yo  for  Midoo  tribe  in  low  country  west  of  Big 

Meadows  (Bucks  Ranoh  and'Kon-kow).— ^^^^^-^ 


^ir.V 


'^'^'m 
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•To-si-ko-yo   (Tosikoyo)   .   .   .  Village  in  Indian  Valley,  Plumas 

County  (powers).     See  Tawsingcow. 
To-sow-wan-no  .   .   .  Kow-wahk  nan e  Tor  their  people  from  Nevada 


^=Mvv^ 


•To-to  (To to;  Totos,  Marysville  Weekly  Express  1858;  Totil)   ,   •   . 

Band  in  foothills  on  Honcut  Creek  near  Oroville  (Powers  1877). 


•Totoma  .    .   .  Poimer  village  on  east  side  North  I'ork  i?eather  River, 

» 

about  midway  between  Yankee  and  Hengy,  Butte  County  (powers 
1877;  Dixon  1905). 


Tsaktona  .   .    .   ^aidu  division  living  beyond  Bidwell  Bar,  Butte 
County"   (Handbook  1910). 


•Tsamak  (Chamak)   .   .    .   Tsamak:     Former  village  near  Otter's  Fort, 
Sacramento  (Dana  MS;  Hale,  222,   1846).     See  ^ah-mah. 


Tsara  Bahenom  .   .    •  Former  village  short  distance  northeast  of 
Mooretown,  Butte  County  (Dixon  1905). 


•  Tsekankan  .  •   •  Foimer  village  few  miles  southeast  of  Nevada 
City  (Dixon  1905). 


->'^-,r' 
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•Tse-lim-mah  .   •   .  Mitchopdo  rancheria  on  north  side  Big  Chico 
Creek  3  or  3i  miles  northeast  of  Chico   (ppposite  Forest 
Station).  —  <iUv^ 


I 


Tsoo-lam-sa-we  (Palanshan;  Palanshawl;  Tsulamsewi;  Tsulam  Sewi) 

•    .   .  Midu  name  of  t5hico  Creek  and  people  at  its  head  (Curtin 
MS  1885;  Dixon  1910). 


Tsoo-lam  se-we   .   .   •  Mitchopdo  rancheria  on  Little  Chico  Creek, 
apparently  near  Boness  Ranch   (location  uncertain). —  ^^^^-^ 


Tsuka  .   .   •  Former  village  near  Porbestowi,  ahout  12  miles  east 

I 

of  Oroville,  Butte  County  (Dixon  1905). 


,H 


r 


•Tum-me-lik  (Tumbalo;  Tummeli)   .  .   .   Mewuk  name  for  Nissenon 
(  —  north  people,  same  as  To'-se'-menik).  —  «i»^*^    Tummeli 

Given  hy  ^^ixon  as  Midu  division  on  South  i^ork  American 

Biver  from  a  little  above  Coloma  to  Rive rt on. 


p 


'  7x5A^>  - 


^AywJ-*»v—  «^' 


Tutude   .   .    •  Band  at  *3eventeen  Mile,  iilenn  County  (west  of 
Sacramento  River),  in  1853  (Judge  T.  E.  Jones— Kelsey). 


•  ■)!} 
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•Tuzhune  .   .   .  Misprint  for  Puzhune  =  Poo-soo-ne 


'Tyohedas   .   .    .  Former  large  village  on  west  side  Feather  Kiver 

below  Oroville  and  above  Honcut  Creek   (Powers),     ^ee  Ti-se-da. 


Uba   (Ubu)   .   .   .  See  Yuba. 


•Us-to-ina   (Ustoma;  Us-to-ma;  Ustu)   .   .   .  Ustu  of  Bancroft,  for 
village  in  Sacramento  Valley,  may  be  same.     See  Oostomas 


•.•««! 
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Valley  Indians  ("Mountain  and  Valley  tribes   (Bidwell*s)")  .   .   • 

Name  used  for  Indians   originally  inhabiting  Sacramento  Valley 
around  Chico  (Rebellion  -t^cords  1897). 


•Vesnak  (Veshanacka;  Vesnacks;  Vesnak)  .  .    •  Band  said  to  be 

southwest  of  Nemshoos   (Taylor  1860);  said  to  be  on  Sacraoento 
Biver  north  of  Sacramento  (Bancroft  1874);  said  to  be  near 
junction  of  Merican  RiTer  and  Sscramento  on  south  side 
(Handbook  1910).     Dixon  gives  Vesnak  as  one  of  his  4 
"Nishinam  divisions.** 


Vubum  .   •   •  Error  for  Tubum  =  Yuba. 


Wa-chuck-na  .   .   •  See  Ma-chuk-na. 

Wah-kah-dut. ..Name  given  me  by  Kow-wahk  for  their  present  rcha. 
Stoipoodie  at  Nevada  City. 

•WahT-lok   (Wahl-lak;  ^'allock)   .   .   •  former  Pawenan  village  on 
.    east  side  Sacramento  River  near  Fremont.     The  people  were 

Wahl-lah-kum-ne  (Walacumnie;  Walagumnes;  Wallakuranes,  Walakumnei^ 
To  be  discriminated  from  Mewan  tribe  of  same  name. —  f^-^v^ 


^■..r';:;ps 
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Tfah-nah-tahm  •  .    •  Mitchopdo  rancheria  on  wouth  side  Sandy 
Gulch  Creek  about  1  mile  northeast  of  Chico  and  on  east 
side  of  highway. —  c^^w.. 


•Wah-wah   (Wawah)   .  .   •  North^'^fiute  name  for  tribds  west  of 
Northern  Sierra.-o*^-^ 


.  Wah-wahl-too-pah-ah   (Wawaltupaa)   .   .    .  Yana  name  for  Midoo 
(Dixon). 


•Wai-de-pa-can   (taidepacan)   •  .   .  Band  represented  at  meeting 
with  U.S.   I'reaty  Commrs.  near  Tuba  Biver,  July  18,  1851. 
See  ?/i-me-sa-pa-kan. 


•Wal-la-kum'-nes   .   .    .  The  inhabitants  of  Wahl-lok. 


•y/an-muck  (or  Wannuck;  Wannuck)   .   .    .  Band  or  tribe  represented 


at  meeting  with  U.S. Treaty  Commrs.   near  Yuba  River,  July 
18,  1851. 


^-^^-^V^^    r)nji.aA 


>x  . 


4  's--. 
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Wapum-ne   (Wajuomne;  Wapoomne;  Wapoomne'';  Wapomney;  Wapoomney; 
Wapuninie;  Wapiunnies;  Wapumney;  Wapumney;  Wo-pum-ne; 
Wopumne)   .   •   •  Village  and  band  in  foothills  attributed 
to  near  Latrobe,  ^1  Dorado  County  (  );  and  to  near 

Michigan  Bar  on  Middle  Fork  American  River  (Dixon).     Dixon 
givee  Wapumne  as  one  of  his  4  "Nishinam  divisions." 


Ifemah»s  Band  ("WemaVs  name  corrupted  from  Ciuielermus,  given 
him  at  Miaaon.")     Yuba  River  region. 


•We-se-nah  .    .   •  Former  Pawenan  village  on  each  side  Sacramento 
about  9  miles  above  mouth  of  imerican  J^iver. —  c*M,^/^^ 


•Wil-lil-lim  (Willem)   .   .    .  Mitchopdo  village  i  or  3/4  mile 
southwest  of  Mitchopdo    (about  4i  miles  south  of  Chico) 
on  same  creek,  sometimes  celled  Little  Butte  Creek.— ^i*^ 


•  ?ai-le  (Willie;  Willey;  Willys)  .   .    .  Sacramento  Yalley  tribe 
(Chaver  1870);  former  Midu  division  in  Sutter  County 
(Handbook  1910). 
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■  •Tfi-ma   (Tlima;  ^yma)   .   •    •  Village  on  iJ'eather  River  (Powers).     M^ 
"be  saiTB   as  Mimai,  lUimal; 


* 

'-Wi-ine-sa-pa-kan  •   .    .  Nissenan  village  a  little  below  Latrobe 
in  westem  fl  fbrado  County  (Chief  Hunchup.  —  ^^^»^*^  ) 


Wo-ko-dot  (Wokodot)  .   •   •  Former  village  at  Nevada  City  (  d)ixon 


1905). 


\..^ 


Wo-pum-ne  ,   •   •  See  Wapumne. 

Wurt-ta  eow-wahk  .   .   .  One  of  the  Kowwahk  nanes  for  themselves — 
A  Miaoo  tribe  betiween  Middle-Upper  luba  and  American  Rivers, 
Also  called  Kow-wahk  and  Ne'-sem  gow-wahk.  Their  nanes  for 
themselves. —  e-^i^N-^  ^ 

•  la-cum-na   (Sa-cum-na;  Yacumna)   •  .    •  See  3ak  and  Sekumne. 


•  Yah-le-soom-ne  (Yalesummy;  Yalesumne';  Yalesumne;  Yalisumni; 
Yalesumni;  Ysleyumne;  Yuleyumne;  Yassumnes;  Yaesumne; 
Yah-lis?)  .  •  •  Tribe  on  west  bank  lower  Sacramento  (Hale 
from  Dana  1846).  Former  village  near  Salmon  Falls  on 
south  side  South  Fork  American  -ciiver  15  miles  west  of 
Placerville  (Dixon  1905).  (Two  tribes  and  localities 
may  be  here  confused. —  ^^-*r^-^    ) 
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•Yah-lis   .   .   •  Former  Nissenan  village  close  to  latrobe  hill, 


A*^Va^ 


(Yalesumni,  Yalisumni,  Yaesumne)  the  people  of  Yah-lis? — 


e>Hv- 


♦  Yah-mah-nS-poo  •  •   .  I'ornier  Pawenan  village  on  north  bank 
American  -"iver  \  mile  above  its  mouth  (1/4  mile  above 
Poosoone). —  c^^^-v^ 


•  Yah-oo-k6   (Ya-u-kb;  Yauko)   •  •    •  Former  village  about  7  miles 
northeast  of  Chico  (Dixon  1905).     See  Xovr-koo. 


Ya-ma-do   (Yamado)  .   •  •  IVibe  meeting  U.S.^Veaty  Commrs.  near 

Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851.     Probably  Yamaku  rancher ia 

^ttly-iaT-ie&i 
just  south  of  South  iJork  Yul^a  River/ (Kroeber  394,  1925.) 


Yamako  (Yamagatock;  Yamlocklock;  Yumagatock)  ■♦   .    .  Former 

village  about  8  miles  west southwest  of  Nevada  City  (Dixon 
1905);  about  9  miles  east  of  Nevada  City  (Dixon  in  Hand- 
book 1910). 


.i»^ 


♦•:''i  •■'*.••'.'* 
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Yam'-man  DinT-infih  (from  Ya-me-ne  or  Yam-me-ne,  mountains)   •   . 
Mitchopdo  neme  for  the  Middo  of  the  mountains  east  of 
Chico. —  ci^^^-^ 


A 


'  Yam'-man-hu  .  .   .  Former  village  on  north  bank  Yuba  River 
^here  toim  of  Maiysville  now  is   (B . T . ) •  — - *^^^^^^ 


I 


Yam'-man-ne-poo  .   .   .  J'ormer  village  on  south  side  Bear  River 
opposite  Nik-koo-le. — ^^^"^ 


Yas-see   (Yassee;  Yas-si)   .  •    •  Tribe  or  band  meeting  U.SZ-^'reaty 
Commrs.  near  forks  of  Oosumnes  River,  September  18,  1851. 


•Yek-kal-le  .   .    .  J^ormer  Notomusse  village  on  north  side  American 
River  a  little  below  Pairoaks.— cl^^^~^ 


•  Yiikulme  .   .    •  Former  village  on  west  side  -iJeather  itiver  just 
below  Hoako   (Dixon),     Probably  same  as  Yokolme. 


-_4 


»#•        A. 
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Yodok  .   •    •  Former  village  on  east  bank  American  ^iver  just 
"below  junction  of  South  Fork  (Dixon),     The  Nissenan  name 
of  the  main  4(iericBn  Kiver  is  Yo-dok-um  sa-o. — csn.^ 


•Yok-kol  (Yukal;  Yucal;  Yokolme;  Yukumne;  Yukulmes;  Yukulmey; 
Yukae  (misprint  Latham  1854)  .   •  *  former  pawenan  village 
on  west  side  i''eather  Biver  a  little  below  Nicolsus  and 
opposite  Plumas  Landing.      (The  people,  Yo-k61-me). — c^u^ 


Yo-ko-lim-du  (Yokoalimduh;  Yo-ko-lim-duh)   •   .   •  Former  Nishinam 
village  on  iiear  River  (Powers   1874). 


Yo-kol-me   (Yokulme;  Yo-kol-mies;   Yo-kil-me;  Youcoolumnies; 
Youcoulumnes ;  Yukolumni;  Yukulme;  Yukulme;  Yukulmey; 
Yu-kul-mep  Yukutneys (misprint);  Yukelmeys;  Yok-kbl-me; 
Yu-kool-me;  Touser-lemnies?  Kulme;  Kul-meh;   Coolmehs; 
Yiikulme?)   .  .    .The  inhabitants  of  Yok-kol;«*^pa-we-nan 
village  on  west  side  Feather  River  opposite  Plumas 
Landing,  3  or  4  miles  south  of  Sutters  Hck  farm  (B.T.)^-^ 
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•Yol-lfl-mer  (Yollamer;  Yo-la-mir)  .   .   .   Tribe  meeting  U.S. 
'i.'reaty  Coimnro.  near  Yuba  Kiver,  July  18,   1851. 


lem-hu  .   .   1  Notdmusse  village  on  south  side  American  Kiver 
below  folsom;   easternmost  of  Notdmusse  villages.— C/tiw 


low-koo  (Ya-u-ko;  Yaukd)  .  .   .  MitchOpdo  rancheria  on  south  side 
Big  Chico  Creek  perhaps  a  mile  above  Tsellim-mah   (which  is 
3  or  3J-  miles  northeast  of  Chico).  — »*^^ 


•Yo-tam-mo-to    (Yotammoto)   .   .   .  former  village  near  Genesee, 
Plumas  County  (Dixon  1905). 


Yuba  .   .    .  "Tribe  of  Meidu  Indians.,  .who  lived  in  the  I'eather 

River  about  20  miles  above  its  juncture  with   the  SacrauBnto."- 
Placerville  Republican,  Calif.  July  11,   1927. 


Yu-bah   (Yuba;  Yuba  Indians,  Sacramento  Daily  Dem.  State  Journ. 
1856;  Yuba,  Lienhard  1898;  -Yubas,  San  J^Vancisco  i)aily  Pac. 
News  1852J^;jS^son  185i;  Yuba,- Yubas,  Calif.  State  Journ. 
1857;^Yubum;  Yuva;   Yuvas;  Yubum;  Uba;  Ubu;  Nevadas; 
Yubas  Indians,  i^ily  ilta  Calif..  Apr.   6,  1852;  Yupu)   .    .  . 
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Village  on  west  side  Feather  River  at  mouth  of  Yuba 
Eiver  (=  Nevadas  and  Noi-yu-ke).     Sec  also  Yu-poo. — 

Yu-bah  was  on  south  side  mouth  of  Yuba  -t^iver,   on  east  side 
Feather  River  (B.T.). —  ^lm^^^ 

Yu-bah  musse  and  Chi-em-wi-e.    .   .  Pawenan  names  for  Yuba   tribe 

(B.T.).— cv^ 
Yu-bah -mus-se  or  Chi-em-wi-e  •   .   .  Nis-sim-pi-we-nan  name  for 

Yuba  River  tribe  (14  or  more  rancherias).-^ 

» 

•Yukal  (Yucal)   .   .   •   See  Yok-kol. 


Yukulme   (Yukulm^jj)   .  •   .  See  Yok-kol; 


Yukutney  .  .   .  Band  in  foothills  of  north  or  northeast  Placer 
County  (Bancroft). 


•  Yu-dow  .   .  .   Mitchopdo  village  on  south  side  Big  Ghico  Greek 
opposite  mouth  of  3andy  ^Ich  i^reek.  —  ci^u.^ 


-i^ 


''luiu  (Typog. error  fcr  lubu)  .  .  .  Village  in  Saorsioento  Valley; 
stock  undertain  (Bancroft). 


,  •  '(• 


■ .  i*fW.  "^  ••''^fl^ 


■«■>■»»•'-<*• 


»*fc»>MIWM— JMl——         '    ' 
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Yumagatock  .  •   .  Village  in  Sacramento  Valley   (Bancroft).     Stock 
uncertain.     May  be  people   of  Yumam. 


•Yuifi-mut -to   .   •  i  Mitchopdo  rancheria  at  I'orks  of  Big  and  Little 

* 

Butte  Creek  7  or  8  miles  east  of  Chico. — 6*^^-^^ 


•  Yumam  .  •   •   former  village  on  site  of  Oroville    (i^xon  1905). 


•Yu-pbo   (Yu-poo'';  Yu-poo-mu-se ;  Yupu;  Yuba)  .    .  •  iJ'ormer  village  on 
west  side  Feather  Biver  ("v?est  of  Marysville.^  Dixon  1905;  on 
site  of  present  Yuba  ^ity,  Dixon  1910;  **below  Knight  »s 
Landing"— Chief  Hunchup.—  ^'*''^) 


'Yu-soctm-ne  (Yaesumnes;  Yajumui;  Yasumnes;  Yasumni;  Yosumnies; 

Yusumne)  .   .    .  Former  village  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft). 
Stock  uncertain;  may  be  Oosumne. 


•Yut-duc  (Yutduc)   .   .   .   Tribe  meeting  U.S. Treaty  Commrs.   on  Qhico 
Creek,  August  1,   1851.     Possibly  same   as  Yodok. 
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Chief  Hunchup  tells  me  that  his  people  (His-se-nan  tribe) 
reached  westerly  only  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  timber  (Digger  pine  and 
blue  oak  forest  belt)  .   Their  territory  included  Latrobe(  Yah-lis^ 
and  Wi-me-sa-pa-kan  a  little  below  Latrobe)  ,  and  ended  along  cm  irre- 
gular line  passing  southerly  from  Salmon  Falls  (Yaw-dok)  on  South  Fork 
American  River  to  Michigan  Bar  (Ta-lah-mooljey/ater  oak)  on  Cosumnes 


River. 


Belov/(west  of)  the  !;is-se-nan  were  numerous  rarcherias  of 


tribes  speaking  a  widely  different  language—Mokozzurntne .     These  tribes 
the  lUssenan  called  Tinan,  meaning  'West  people'.     They  extended  from 
Slough  House  on  Beer  Creek  (  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Cofsumnes  River) 
dov/n  to  the  tules.    1.  The  Pa-we-nan  of  Poo-soo-ne  call  the  MojkozzumAme 
tribe  Kav/^so — so  Blind  Tom  tells  me.  J 
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Llsut.  2.   Oculd  i^uffuiii,  *ho  spon-  six  mcnths  in  the 
gold  regicna  of  California,  tails  of  meeting  w/o  Indian 
womea  and  of  a  visit  to  their  camp,  among  the  hills  between 
tha  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers,  in  Novomber  ISiS. 


Tha^  were  two  Indian  womsn,  engaged  in  gathorim 
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acorns.     They  ffere  naked,  with  the  excsption  of  a  cc/ote  skin 
exterding  from  the  waist  to  the  kneos.     Tneir  heads  were 
fiLic.v<3d.  and  ihe  tops  of  ihem  covered  with  a  black  tarry 


tary 


had 
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conical-sLaped  wicker  baskets,  in  which  thsy  were  placing 


he  acorns,   ahich  *er©  scattered  ankle  deep  around  them, 
iggins  easayed  a  ccnvorsf^ticn  with  them,   but  made  a  signal 
Tallure,   as  after  listenir^  to  a  few  sentences  in  Spanish 
and  Siiglish,   they  seized  their  acorn  baskets  and  ran..... 
Watching  their  footsteps  in  their  rapid  flight,  are  saw  them, 
,  after  desending  a  hill,   turn  up  a  raviae  and  disappear, 
follo/jed  in  the  diraction  which  they  had  t£:kea,  and  scoa 
roached  the  Indian  tancheria.  It  was  located  on  both  sidos 

thrown  a  lariga  log  as  a 


We 


of  a  deep  rapine,  across  which  w 


and 


mud 


three  of  four  persona.    As  we  entered,  we  observed  our  fly 
ing  beautiaa,   seated  on  the  ground,  poundin^^  accrns  en  a 
large  rock  indented  with  holes  similar  tc  those  which  puzzled 
me  so  at'Cfiffip  Beautiful?    We  were  suddenly  surrounded  upon 
our  entrance  by  thirty  or  forty  male  Indiani,  entirely  naked ^ 


had  their  bow  and  quivers  slung  ov«r  their  shouldera, 

,j^ho  stared  most  ai:i8piciouBly  at  us  aiid  our  riflo&* 

n.dir^'  one  of  them  wrxo  sjoke  Spardsh,  I  entered  into  a  con- 

Baticn  with  him  —  ^oid  him  we  had  only  come  to  pay  -a 
isit  to  th3  rarxij^ria,  wid,  a«  a  t>oken  of  peace  offering. 
;avQ  him  about  t7/o  pcu'de  of  n.uaty  brsa^  and  fioms  tobacco 

ch  I  happened  tc  have  in  my  6&a»  bag.     ThiB  pl^afled  hia 

hly,  ^^  from  that  momeni  till  we  left,  Eule-E-^lg,  as  he 
inforwcd  BO  his  name  was,  appeared  my  moat  intimate  and  sworn 


JPul 
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/hatcbftd  with  sprigs 


line  and  cypress,  while  a  matting  of  the  su^  mteiial  covered 
ithe  bottom.     During  our  presence  our  two  female  attractrions 
'had  retirwt  into  one  of  the  wigwams,   into  which  Pul-uHs 
•piloted  us,  where  I  found  seme  four  or  five  sctuas^s  si.ilarly 
bopitched  and  clothed,  and  who  appeced  exceedingly  frightene* 
at  our  entrancs.  But    ?ui-^a-le  explained  thi  we  were  friends, 
W  mentioned  t^e  high  estimation  in  whidb  I  hold  them,  which 


that 


)ught  ffls  a  large 


/han 


bread*  i 

Pul-ule*  showed  us  the  bows  arid  arrows,  and  never  h£.ve  I 

seen  luore  baaatiful    specimens  of  work,  anship.     Th©  bows  were 
Bome  tiiroe  feet  long,  but  very  elastic  and  some  oi   them 
beautifully  cane^,  and  strung  with  tha  intestinss  cf  birdjr- 
The  arrows  were  about  eighteen  inches  in  longt&,   accuratel^^ 
feathered,  and  headed  with  a  perfectly  clear  and  green  trans- 


.  -i-*  ' 


^ 


transparent  green  crystal,  of  a  kind  'Fhich  I  had  never  lefore 
S3.)n,   Tic:ich6d  on  the  sidos,   nrd  snarp  aB  a  .isedls  at  Uie  point- 
T)i€  arrows,  of  which  each  Indiyi  bad  at  loasb  owenty,  ware  in 


around 


thoru  of  ^±.0  sli'-htest  i^ttomptB  to  cultivato  tho  soil. 


Their 


and 


Pul-u-1©  told 


tb&t  in  bl'i*  aprii'ig  no  txiouga^  uney  Baouxu 
all  Icav.  aiKi  go  over  th.  *big  motntanf  to  g^t  Iran  the  sight 
of  tie  w  ite  iLan.* 
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